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PREFACE 

T HIS' work is a record of my life from the 
year 1859, when I enter^ the Royal Navy, 
to the year 1909, when I hauled down my 
flagf and came on shori. , ; 

For the Introduction and the Notes^ .which 
have been written in order to amplify the perSoilal 
narrative and to connect it with the historical 
events of the period, Mr, L. Cope Cornford, is 
responsible. 

I have dedicated the book to my brother officers 
of the Royal Navy. 

As luck would have it, my career has been of 
a singularly varied character. And my hope is that, 
in reading its story, boys and girls, as well as their 
elders, may find pleasure. 

CHARLES RERESFORD 
Admiral 


I Great Cumberland Place, W. 

June 1914 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

THE |10USE OF BEREkk)RD 

L ord Charles William de la Peer Bere^ford, born in 
1846, was the second of five brothers, sons of Sir 
John de la Poer Beresford, fourth Marquess of Water- 
ford. Lord Charles’s elder brother, Sir John Henry de la 
Poer Beresford (to give him his full title), Earl and Viscount 
of Tyrone, Baron de la Poer of Curraghmorc in the county 
of Waterford, and Baron Beresford of Beresford in the 
county of Cavan, in the Peerage of Ireland, and Baron 
Tyrone of Plaverfordwest in the county of Pembroke, in 
the Peerage of Great Britain, Knight of the Most Illustrious 
Order of St. Patrick, succeeded to these titles in 1866. Sir 
John joined the ist Life Guards. He died in 1895, and 
was succeeded by his son (nephew to Lord Charles), as 
presently to be noted. 

Of the other three brothers. Lord William de la Poer 
joined the 9th Lancers and became Military Secretary to 
five successive Viceroys of India, was a patron of the Turf, 
and died in 1900; Lord Marcus de la Poer joined the 7th 
Hussars, took charge of the King’s racehorses, an office 
which he still fulfils, and was appointed Extra Equerry to 
King George; Lord Delaval James de la Poer (sixteen 
years younger than Lord Charles) ranched in North America 
and was killed in a railway accident in 1906. 

The five brothers were keen sportsmenj hard riders, men 
of their hands, high-oouraged, adventurous, talented in 
affairs, winning friendshilp and affection wherever th«y went. 
b 
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Lord John-Henry, fifth Marquess, the eldest brother, in- 
herited the family tradition of good landlordship. There 
was never any oppression of tenants on the Waterford 
estate. In the House of Lords and in the country, Lord 
Waterford took a strenuous part in the troubled and com- 
plex issues of Irish politics; although during the last years 
of his life he was crippled and helpless, the result of an 
accident which befell him in the hunting field. Lord William 
won the V.C. by an act of cool and audacious gallantry in 
the Zulu w%r of 1879; renowned for reckless hardihood, 
there was hardly a bone in his body which he had not 
broken; and it is probable that his injuries, diminishing his 
powers of resistance, caused him to succumb to his last 
illness. Lord Charles has broken his chest-bone, — a piece 
of which was cut out in his boyhood, leaving a cavity, — 
pelvis, right leg, right hand, foot, five ribs, one collar-bone 
three times, the other once, his nose three times ; but owing 
to his extraordinary physique and strict regimen, he is 
younger and stronger at the time of writing than most men 
of half his age. 

, Jhe family home of the five brothers was Curraghmore, 
a noble estate lying some twelve miles west of Waterford. 
The great house stands in a cup of the hills, whose slopes 
are clothed with woods of oak, the primaeval forest of 
Ireland. The oak woods adjoining the house were planted 
with the design of supplying timber to the Royal Navy. 
Built foursquare, like most houses in Ireland, the mansion 
faces upon a vast gravelled quadrangle, closed in on left 
and right by the long ranges of stables. Beyond the lawns 
of the terraced garden, beyond the hanging woods, the bony 
shoulders of the mountains of Comeragh hunch upon the 
changing sky; nearer hand, darkens the lone hill of 
Croughaun ; and day and night the noise of running waters, 
the voice of the Clodagh River, flowing through tawny 
shallow and sombre pool, breaking white-maned upon rock 
and fall, rises up^n the quiet air. Looking westward from 
the bare iummit of the hill above the deer-park, 3rou shall 
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xix 


view tht rich valley parcelled into garden and farm and 
paddock, which are set among deep groves ; in the midst, 
flanked by a gleam of water, the house darkens upon the 
westering sunlight; and beyond, the sparkling landscape 
fades into the profound and aerial blue of the mountain 
wall. Eastward, the rounded bosses of the forest clothe 
the hills ; and in the valley’s gentle opening, the river Suir, 
like a scimitar laid on cloth of tapestry, glimmers dark and 
bright upon the plain, which, studded with woods and 
dotted with white specks of villages, stretches ♦o where the 
dim sea-line merges in the sky. 

Over yonder, cloven through the heart of the ancient 
woods, a green drive rises to the skyline, bordered on 
either side by rhododendrons, like huge ropes of jewels, 
three miles long. In the forest there is silence. Few birds or 
none nest in that deep labyrinth of silver-barked and shaggy 
trees, rooted for centuries in the mould of their own peren- 
nial decay. The martin-cat is lord of that hoary solitude. 
As a boy. Lord Charles trapped the martin-cats, and 
presented his mother with a muflf made from their skins. 

High on the hill rising to the north , of the hdSse of 
Curraghraore, set in a grove of beeches and enclosed within 
a wall, the last resting-place of the Beresfords opens upon 
a great and shining prospect of wood and mountain. Here 
is a wide and broad stone platform, like an ancient altar, 
the hue of rusty iron, compact of the granite slabs whereon 
the names of the dead are graven. On three sides it is 
walled with the tall silver stems of beeches, whose branches 
high overhead interlace in a green canopy. 

Hard by stands the private chapel, once the parish 
church of Clonegam, a bleak and an unfeatured edifice. 
Within, there reclines the bronze effigy of the third 
Marquess, he of the aquiline profile and the full beard, who 
broke his neck out hunting in 1859. Opposite to him lies 
the white marble figure, urbane and majestic, of Lord John, 
his successor, father of Lord Charles Bedford. In the 
south wall of the chancel, in an arched recess cUt'out of the 
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thickness of the wall, the white light falls from a« unseen 
opening above upon the sculptured figure of a lady, sleeping 
recumbent, and beside her nestles the tiny form of her 
child. She was the first wife of the fifth Marquess, and 
she died in childbirth. Near by the private chapel, high 
uplifted on the bare shoulder of the hill, stands a round 
tower, a mark for leagues, the monument set up to the 
memory of the little boy, Marcus, Lord le Poer, heir to Lord 
Tyrone, afterwards first Marquess. He died from the 
effects of a iall from his pony, the accident occurring when 
he was jumping hurdles just outside the great courtyard of 
the house. His portrait, painteck by Gainsborough, hangs 
in tfie drawing-room. It is a nome fuins^d. done with iiains- 
borough’s inimitable delicacy. The lad's blue eyes gaze 
frankly out of the picture; his fair hair curls upon his 
shoulders ; his coat is scarlet, with the open falling collar of 
the time ; the face is of a singular beauty. 

Near by, in the centre of the wall, hangs Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of Sir Francis Delaval, K.B. A tre- 
mendous figure. Sir Francis, posed in a commanding attitude 
upon^ hillside, right arm extended, grasping a musket 
with fixed bayonet, and clad in a rich suit of claret colour 
and cocked hat. He was the uncle of the wife of the second 
Marquess of Waterford. By reason of that alliance, many 
of the Delaval family pictures came to Curraghmore. 

Here is Lord Delaval himself, who died in 1808, a noble- 
man of a somewhat rugged and domineering countenance. 
Here is the first Marquess of Waterford, with a long hooked 
nose ; he is thin-lipped, narrow-eyed (it seems that he had 
a squint), wearing the ribbon and star of a Knight of St. 
Patrick. Henry, second Marquess, was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence ; a handsome head, crowned with a mass 
of fine light hair. In the hall hangs the portrait of the 
third Marquess ; he whose bronze effigy lies in the chapel. 
He is reading. With his pale and finely cast features, his 
thick brown hair and beard, he might have been (but was 
not) an ascetic student. He married the Hon. Louisa 
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Stuart, ^econd daughter and co-heiress of Charles, Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay. The Marchioness was a lady of taste, 
and was considered the most talented amateur painter of 
her day. She laid out anew the gardens, where heretofore 
the horses used to graze close to the house, took great 
interest in the improvement of the mansion itself, designed 
the Cawnpore Memorial, designed Ford village, formerly 
the property of the Delavals in Northumberland, and 
achieved a series of cartoons representing religious subjects, 
which adorn the walls of the school at Ford. 

These and many other ancestral portraits gaze from the 
walls of gallery and hall and chamber, in the great house 
of Curraghmore. Each generation as it grew up has traced 
in them its own lineaments fore-ordained, and has marked 
the miracle of heredity repeated again and again, from Sir 
Tristram lieresford, darkling in full armour, through the 
masterful Katherine le Poer and the beautiful Susanna 
Carpenter, whose mother was a Dclaval, to the penultimate 
head of the house of De la Poer Beresford. 

The entrance hall of the mansion of Curraghmore is the 
ancient keep, which was built by the De la Peers in the 
late twelfth or early thirteenth century, foursquare, the walls 
ten feet thick. The rest of the house is eighteenth century. 
The original* edifice is briefly described in The Antient and 
Present State of the County and City of Waterford^ by 
Charles Smith, published in Dublin in 1740, and in The 
History^ Topography and Antiquities of the County and City 
of Waterford^ by the Rev. R. IT. Ryland, published by 
Murray in 1824. Sir Marcus, first Earl of Tyrone, and his 
son, afterwards first Marquess of Waterford, made consider- 
able additions, which, according to the date inscribed upon 
the leadwork, were completed in 177 1- From the old keep, 
transformed into an eighteenth-century entrance hall, a 
flight of steps leads to the inner hall, whence a wide stair- 
case rises, following the walls, and out of which open the 
reception rooms. These face upon lawn and fountain and 
terrace. Over the entrance door are carved the family coat ; 
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foitticwV Cfcwirt ;^|0/|&aj^. ^ the 

pw;hfdist ,4Ufe sctt^tof^ il^ Bore^ibri^shieM Ihdr 

dragon's h^ eras^, the.neck f^erced^ «^i^,a 

spear, and holding the point broken off in the 
Nil ntsi crttce. '• 

* Siich was the home of the five brothers, ^en. their 
fil^r, Lord John de la Poer Beresford, in holy orders, 
^eededed his brother in 1859. Lord Charles Beresford, 
who bad been for some years at school in England, joined 
ihe ifavy in that year. He came to Curraghmore in his 
birfef and Widely spaced intervals of leave, while his brothers 
came home more frequently during their vacations In 
mose days, the stables were filled with horses, the house 
was populous with guests; and the great courtyard in front 
of the house, now silent, resounded with the cheery bustle 
of‘a jovial company coming and going. All winter the 
JiouHe was thronged ; there was hunting six days in the 
week; and more than a hundred horses were stabled at 
Curraghmore. Lord Charles Beresford has told how that 
many a time, when, as a midshipman, he was humping beef 
mto the blood-boats for the Fleet, did he think not Without 


^vy upon his brothers, each with his two or three hunters, 
tiding to hounds at Curraghmore. • 

■;i' The house of Beresford derives from the “very old 
imd eminent English family of Beresford of Beresford, in 
county of Stafford,” and from the Dc la Poers,' an 
.^dent Breton family, and their quarterings include the 
irae houses of Hamilton, Monck, Carpenter, Plantagenet, 
iJi^le and Leon, Mortimer, De Burgh, Holland, Wake, 
B^uchamp, Delaval, Blake. The Beresfords r^re- 
the English plantation in the North of Irelandi Until * 
j^filiazd^ was made which united themt with De la Poers, 
.wlm were of the first English plantation in the South. 

came into Irelapd in the re^ of 
of the corporation of Londonm, 
Socirty of the New Plafitalth)a 
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dor^v Htt ^ Bfuroitet^ in 

with ^ %t *cre^^ ^ronets of Ulster, bore on hls shldl f 
the pji^ rc^ hjutid of Ulster, hitherto bOrneihy the forfeited 
0 ’]N[^ ^ Sir Randal, second Baronei, sat In the M 
Barli^ent held after the Restoration: ' n ^ ' 

] Sir Tiistram, his son, commanded a regiment of ifoot 
agmnjit King Ja^es II., and was attainted. He it was wl^ 
marri^ the Hon. Nicola Sophia Hamilton, conemirtg 
whom a legend of the supernatural is curient Briefij^, 
is that the friend of her early years, the Earl of Tyron^ 
visited her after his death, according to agreement, an4» fo 
prove the reality of his appearance, touehed her wrjsti 
shrivelling nerve and sinew, so that ever afterwards she wore 
a bracelet of black velvet. A picture, supposed to represent 
this lady, hangs in Curraghmore. It must be said that. tl^ 
evidence of it extant is so highly dubious, that the storp Is 
not worth telling in detail. ^ 

Sir Tristram was succeeded by htiwon, Sir^Mar6ua, 
fourth Baronet, who married the Lady Katherine de la Poer, 
who was Baroness in her own right. Thus the two houses 
were conjoined. Lady Katherine was the only daught^ 
and heiress of James, third and last Earl of Tyrone. She 
was allowed the Barony of La Poer in fee by resolution of 
the Irish House of Lords, on i6th November 1767. Sir 
Marcus her husband was created Earl of Tyrone in I 74 ^^ 
The son of Sir Marcus and Lady Katherine, George De la 
Poer, was created Marquess of Waterford in 1789, and 
Knight of St. Patrick at the Institution of the Ordw in 
1783. First Marquess, he was the first De la Poer BereS'^ 
ford 

The De la Poer, Power, or Poher, family traces iti 
descent from Comorre 1 ., Count of le Poher, who married thi 
widow of Jonas, King of Domnon^, and who died AJO, iS 4 » 
tc Pohdr was one of the five independent states of Bri^i^yi 
of wMcb the oth^s were La Domnon^e, La ComoualUcf);^ 
Le Leon. The genealogy of the Le Pofjf fe 
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interesting, if only by reason pf its, romantic names^ From 
Gomorre I., Count of le Poher, descended the Counts 
Comorre, Erispoc, Rivallon, Nominee. Nominee married 
one Argantal, defeated Charles the Bald, drove the Franks 
out of Brittany, and was proclaimed King of that country 
in 841. He was succeeded by his son Erispoe, who married 
Mormohec. From the aforesaid Rivallon descended Salo- 
mon, who (having achieved a little murderous intrigue) 
succeeded King Erispoe, and married Wembrit From the 
brother of Salomon, Mathuedoi, descended Alain, Count of 
Vannes and Duke of Brittany, who fought against the 
Normans, pd who was driven by them to take refuge in 
England. His son Alain (called Barbe-torte) returned to 
Brittany, drove out the Normans in his turn, and united Le 
Poer to the Duchy. 

From the Pohers, in the female line, descended Arthur, 
Duke of Brittany, who was done to death by John, King of 
England, A.D. 1293. There is this other link between John 
of England and the De la Poers, that in the demesne of 
Curraghmore an ancient bridge of stone, over which the 
Pmglish King is said to have passed, spans the river and 
is called John’s Bridge to this day. From the Duchess 
Constance, the mother of Arthur of Brittany, descended 
the Duchess Anne, who married King Louis XW. of France. 
Brittany was thus incorporated in Fiance. 

The Pohers seem to have come to England with Duke 
William of Normandy, called the Conqueror. In 1066 
they are found in Devonshire; and later, in Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Wiltshire, Herefordshire ; a fructuous and an acquisi- 
tive clan. They came to Ireland in the reign of the second 
Henry; then came Sir Robert, Sir Roger, William and 
Sitpon. Sir Roger helped in the invasion of Ulster. But 
the founder of the De la Poers of Curraghmore was Sir 
Robert, who, in the year 1 172, accompanied King Hcniy II. 
as Knight Marshal, and to whom was given by the King, the 
town of Waterford and a great parcel of county Waterford. 
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Tovmrds the end of the sixteenth century, Sir Henry 
Sidney, in the course of his account of the province of 
Munster, communicated to the Lords of the Council, 
describes his visit to John, Lord le Poer, who was bom in 
1527. “27th Feb., 1575. The day I departed from Water- 
ford I lodged that night at Curraghmore, the house that 
Lord Power is baron of, where I was so used, and with 
such plenty and good order entertained (as adding to it the 
quiet of all the country adjoining, by the people called 
Power cotSntry, for that surname has been since the begin- 
ning of the Englishman’s planting inhabitants there), it may 
be well compared with the best ordered country in the 
English* Pale. And the Lord of the country, though he be 
of scope of ground a far less territory than his neighbour 
is, yet he lives in show far more honourably and plentifully 
than he or any other, whatsoever he be, of his calling that 
lives in his province.” 

The “Peerage of Ireland” of 1768 urbanely observes: 
“ It is very remarkable, that in so long a succession in this 
family, and in a country continually disturbed and torn by 
rebellion and civil wars, that not one of this family was ever 
engaged in any rebellion against the crown of England, nor 
was there ever a forfeiture in the family during the space of 
six hundred years that they have been planted in Ireland; 
and they at this day enjoy the family lands, and reside at 
the same place they were originally settled in, in the county 
of Waterford, In a grant of letters patent from King 
Charles II. to this Richard, Lord la Poer, bearing date the 
9th May, the twenty-third year of his reign, there is this 
recital. That the ancestors of the said Richard, Lord la 
Poer, from their first planting in Ireland, for above four 
hundrfcd years, had entirely preserved their faith and 
loyalty to the crown of England, in consideration therefore,” 
etc. 

Sir Tristram Beresford, up in the North, fought against 
King James Second ; but the De la Poers harboured that 
monarch ; who in the course of his retreat from Ireland, 
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slept a night at Curraghmore, and departing thexce took 
ship at Waterford, and was no more seen in Erin. 

Sir Marcus, the son of Sir Tristram, as above recited, 
united the two houses by marrying the Lady Katherine le 
Poer; and their descendants, as in 1768, “at this day enjoy 
the family lands and reside at the same place they were 
originally settled in." The earldom of Tyrone, which was 
extinguished by the death of Lady Katherine’s father, the 
third Earl, was revived in Sir Marcus Beresford. Tracing 
back the direct line of the De la Poers of Curfagiimore, we 
find that Nicholas de la Poer was summoned to Parliament 

1375, in 1378, and in 1383, by the most ancient wWts 
contained in the Rolls Office in Ireland. This Sir Nicholas 
of Curraghmore traced his descent from Brian Borii, King 
of Erin, who died in 1014. The line of Irish Kings (as 
recorded in Whitaker's Almanack') goes back to A.D. 4; and 
some say much further. 

A collateral branch of the De Pohers, or Powers, was 
the Barons of Donoyle, or Dunhill, the ruins of whose castle 
remain to this day. It was stoutly defended against Crom- 
well by the Baroness; and, according to tradition, was 
betrayed into the hands of the enemy by the lieutenant of 
her garrison. These Powers were then transplanted to Con- 
naught, and their estates were forfeited. Another collateral 
branch was the Powe»^ Knockbrit, county Tipperary. 
In the year 1789, to Edmund Power and his wife, v(rho was 
a daughter of “ Buck ” Sheehy, was born Marguerite, who 
became Lady Blessington. It seems that her father, 

“ Buck ** Power, dissipated his fortune, as the mode was in 
those days ; that he compelled his daughter to marry one 
Captain Farmer, who ill-treated her ; that Mrs. Farmer left 
her husband, came to London with her brother, was painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and, after Farmer’s death, married 
Lord Blessington. Here is a link with my Lord Byron. 

The relation of the De la Poer Beresfords with the 
Delavals of Seaton- Delft val in Northumberland, consists in 
the marriage of Sir Henry de la Poer, second Marquess 
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(1772^1826), with Lady Susanna Carpenter, who was the 
granddaughter of Lord Delaval. Her mother, daughter 
of Lord Delaval, married George, second Earl of Tyrconnel. 
The Lady Tyrconnel was famed for her beauty. The 
portrait of her daughter, Lady Susanna, now at Curragh- 
more, represents a singularly beautiful, fair-haired creature, 
delicately featured, blue-eyed. The Delavals would seem 
to have been a high-spirited, reckless, and spendthrift race. 
Extravagant entertainments were devised at their house of 
Seaton-Delaval, which was built by Sir John Vanbrugh, 
playwright and architect. The actor Foote was a friend 
oY the family ; they were devoted to amateur theatricals ; 
and Garrick once lent Drury Lane Theatre to them. The 
Delavals were singularly addicted to practical jokes; a 
tendency to the same diversion has reappeared in later 
generations. Lord Delavals only son died young, and the 
title expired. There is a picture of the sturdy, brown-haired 
lad at Curraghmore. It is worth noting that an ancestor 
of Lady Susanna, and, therefore, of Lord Charles Beresford, 
was a naval officer of some distinction. George Delaval, 
vice-admiral of the Red, was present at the action fought 
off Cape Barfleur in May 1692. 

The generation of the second Marquess, he who married 
the Lady Susanna, produced an Archbishop: even the 
Right ^-lonourable and Most pdferend Lord John George 
de la Poer Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of all Ireland. He was born in 1773, and died in 1862. 
Possessing great wealth, he was known for his immense 
benefactions. He gave largely to l.)ublin University, and 
to the College of Saint Columba; restored the Cathedral 
at Armagh at a cost of ^^30,000; and augmented the salaries 
of his clergy. The bust of this magnificent prelate stands 
in the private chapel at Curraghmore. His body is interred 
in Armagh Cathedral. The Archbishop bequeathed his 
property in county Cavan to Lord Charles Beresford ; the 
' towniands on the estate bcarin^^«uch euphonious names 
as Ballyheady, Corraleehan Beg, Crockawaddy, Kiltynas- 
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k«elan, Denynacrieve, Gubnagree, Scrabby, Tallyna- 
liioultra. 

The third Marquess, Sir Henry de la Poer, having met 
his death in the hunting-field, was succeeded in 1859 by 
his brother. Sir John, who was Dean and Prebendary of 
Mullaghbrack, in the Arch-diocese of Armagh. He married, 
in 1843, Christina Leslie, daughter of Charles Powell-Leslie. 
She was born in 1820, and lived until 1905. The Marchion- 
ess learned to ride when she was between forty and fifty 
years of age, and speedily became a noted rider to hounds. 
Their sons, as before recited, were Sir John-Henry de la 
Poer, fifth Marquess of Waterford; Lord Charles, Lord 
William, Lord Marcus, and Lord Delaval ; of whom Lord 
Charles and Lord Marcus survive at the time of writing. 
Lord Charles was born on loth February 1846 at Philips- 
town Glebe, Louth. It was the year of the great famine; 
and at Curraghmore, half a regiment was then quartered in 
the house. 

The fifth Marque.ss, elder brother of Lord Charles, was 
succeeded in 1895 by his son, nephew to Lord Charles. 
The sixth Marquess lost his life by a sad accident in 1911. 
The present heir is a minor. 

In this chronicle, brief as it is, three notable figures 
cannot be omitted: Mr. Commissioner John Beresford, 
Admiral Sir John Poo Beresford, and the Marshal! (For 
information concerning these worthies, I have drawn upon 
the Dictionary of National Biography^ 

John Beresford, whose name is even yet occasionally 
reproached by the descendants of his political opponents, 
was born in 1738, and died in 1805. He was the second 
son of Marcus, Earl of Tyrone (brother of the first Marquess) 
and Lady Katherine, Baroness de la Poer. Appointed 
First Commissioner of Revenue in 1780, John Beresford 
became in fact ruler of Ireland. He was entrusted by Pitt 
with the management of all Irish affairs. Viceroys came 
and viceroys went, but* Beresford continued to hold a 
position “greater than that of the Lord Lieutenant him- 
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self*';* much to the indignation of Lord Fitzwilliam, who, 
when he was appointed Lord Lieutenant, permitted himself 
to address the First Commissioner in terms so indigestible 
that Beresford promptly challenged him. The duel, 
however, was prevented. John Beresford took a great part 
in the preparation and passing of the Act of Union; was 
M.P. for Waterford and a Privy Councillor; and did much 
to improve the city of Dublin, the fine Custom-house being 
built under his auspices. He married Barbara Montgomery, 
who was one of the “ Three Graces ” in the painting done 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, now in the National Gallery. The 
other two Graces were her sister, Lady Mountjoy, and the 
Marchioness of Townshcnd. 

Admiral Sir John Poo Beresford (1768 (?)-i884) was a 
natural son of the first Marquess of Waterford. He entered 
the Royal Navy in 1782; fought a smart action in the 
capture of the French store-ships in Hampton Roads on 
17th May 1795 ; and performed distinguished service in the 
West Indies. He took part in the famous eight months’ 
blockade off Ferrol in 1 808, and in the blockade of Lorient, 
commanding one of those “ weather-beaten ships upon which 
the Grand Army never looked.” In 1810 he was co-operat- 
ing off Lisbon with Wellington's army, with which his 
younger bibther the Marshal, in command of the Portuguese 
Armyl’was also co-operating. He represented in Parliament, 
in succession, Coleraine, Berwick, Northallerton, and 
Chatham. In 1835 he was Junior Lord of the Admiralty. 
Jlis career, a combination of fighting seaman, member of 
Parliament, and Junior Lord, presents a singular resem- 
blance to the career of his relative, Lord Charles Beresford. 

Marshal Beresford, or, more precisely. General Viscount 
WHliam Carr Beresford, was born in 1768 and died, full of 
years and honours, in 1854. Son of the first Marquess, he 
also, like the Admiral, bore the bar sinister on his 
escutcheon. As captain of the 69th Regiment, he was with 
Lord Hood at Toulon in 1793, and commanded the storm- 
ing party at the tower of Martello. He was present at the 
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captures of ‘Bastia, Caivi, and San Fiorenio. After tervice 
in India, Beresford’s brigade led the march across the desert 
in the Egyptian campaign of i8oi. Eighty-four years later, 
his relative, Captain Lord Charles Beresford, took his Naval 
Brigade across the desert with Sir Herbert Stewart’s forlorn 
hope. 

Beresford was present at the capture of Cape Colony 
under Baird in 1805. Then he went up to Buenos Ayres, 
and with 1200 men took that place from the Spanish. 
After three days’ hard fighting, Beresford was driven out of 
Buenos Ayres by an overwhelming force. Then he went 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley to Portugal; where he com- 
manded two brigades under Sir John Moore. In the terrible 
winter retreat to Corunna, Beresford’s brigade, told off to 
assist the rescue, was constantly engaged with the French 
vanguard. At Corunna, Beresford fought on the English 
left, achieving the greatest distinction. 

In 1809, at the request of the Portuguese Government, 
Beresford was appointed to reorganise the Portuguese Army. 
Gifted with that marvellous capacity for handling men and 
for organisation, which Irishmen of English descent some- 
times combine with a reckless gallantry, Beresford speedily 
transformed an ill-found, insubordinate mob into an effi- 
cient, well-fed, fighting force. He knew how to establish 
obedience to discipline, together with the confidence that 
good conduct would be rewarded; or, in Lord Charles 
Beresford’s phrase, he coupled “commendation with con- 
demnation.’’ The Portuguese Government made him 
marshal in the Portuguese Army while he was lieutenant- 
general in the British Army; nor did the annoyance 
discovered by British officers at the double rank, which gave 
Wellington trouble, perturb the Marshal in the least His 
Portuguese fought well alongside the English at Busaco, 
an action which earned Beresford the K.C.B. and other 
decorations. 

He won the battle of Albuera, defeating Soult, though 
not without heavy losses. The victory was said to be due 
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to the action of one of his Staff) rather than to ^Beresford’s 
tactics ; a good deal of controversy was waged on the sub- 
ject, in which the Marshal, after his retirement, took a 
vigorous part ; but the fact remains that Albuera was won. 

Beresford was present at the tremendous siege of 
Badajoz and at the battle of Salamanca, at which he was 
severely wounded. He speedily recovered, and fought at 
Vittoria in 1813, in the battles of the Pyrenees, and in the 
battles of Nivelle, Nive, and Arthez. He then returned to 
Portugal to command the Portuguese Army ; so that he was 
not present at Waterloo. At the conclusion of the war he 
was created Baron. He left Portugal in 1822, and took 
his seat in the House of Lords, where he was a sturdy 
supporter of the policy of the Duke of Wellington. In 
1828 he was appointed Master-General of Ordnance. In 
1830 he retired. 

Wellington wrote of the Marshal in 1812 : “ All that I can 
tell you is that the ablest man I have yet seen with the 
army, and that one having the largest views, is Beresford 
... he is the only person capable of conducting a large 
concern.” And upon another occasion, Wellington affirmed 
that if he were removed by death or illness, he would 
recommend Beresford to succeed him, not because he was 
a great general, but because he alone could “feed an 
army,” 

General Lord Beresford married the Hon. Louisa Hope, 
his first cousin, daughter of the Most Rev. William Beres- 
ford, Archbishop of Tuam and Lord Decies, and widow of 
Thomas Hope, author of Anastatius. His stepson was 
A. T. Beresford- Hope, sometime member for Cambridge 
University. 

In 1824 the Marshal purchased the ancestral estate of 
the Beresfords in Staffordshire. His portrait, which bears 
a singular resemblance to Lord Charles, hangs in Curragh- 
more. It depicts a burly, martial figure, gorgeous in full 
uniform, with a broad, jovial, open countenance, and a bold 
blue eye, head thrown back, and a vast spread of chest and 
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shoulder. Endowed with extraordinary physical sllrength, 
he was a born fighter, a great administrator, a big, warm- 
hearted, quick-tempered, irrepressible Beresford. 

The formal list of his titles is : Viscount and Baron in 
the peerage of England, Duke of Elvas in the peerage of 
Spain, Conde de Trancoso in the peerage of Portugal, 
K.C.B., etc., colonel-in-chief doth Rifles, colonel idth 
Regiment, general in the English Army, marshal in the 
Portuguese Army. 

The generations pass : the House remains. The House 
of de la Poer Beresford derives, from among other sources 
innumerable, from the Counts of Brittany, in the sixth 
century; from Brian Boru, King of Ireland, in the eleventh; 
from the Beresfords, that “very old and eminent English 
family,” Norman in origin ; from the Delavals of Northum- 
berland, whose forefathers fought in the Crusades. This is 
the virtue of ancient lineage: that from generation to 
generation, an honourable tradition of service, of peculiar 
obligation, gathers reinforcement. Every scion of the House 
is judged by the stern company of his forefathers; who, 
together with his dower of body and of mind and heritage 
of land or wealth, bequeath him warning or example. No 
traffic in titles can purchase that unique inheritance, por 
can any forfeiture of material possessions diminish its 
essential value. 


L. C. C. 



THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 

CHAPTER I 
I SEE THE FLEET 

I SAW the Navy for the first time in the year 1858, 
when I was twelve years old. The Channel Squadron 
came into the Downs; the admiral, who was a friend 
of my father, invited me to visit his flagship. The admiral 
put off from Deal in a six-oared galley, and I was taken 
into a second boat. Both crews began to pull with all their 
might 1 remember being intensely excited, beating with 
my hand on the gunwale and urging the men to row faster. 
We were overhauling the admiral, when the boat in which 
I was slackened her pace. 

“ Row 1 " I shouted, “ Why don’t you go on rowing? ^ 
“We can’t pass the admiral, sir,” said the coxswain. 
And that was my first lesson in naval etiquette. 

As we drew near to the ships, there arose a great tumult 
of shouting, and I could see the men running to and fro and 
racing aloft, and presently they stood in rows along the 
yards, manning yards in honour of the arrival of the 
admiral. 

The neatness and order of the stately ships, the taut 
rigging, the snowy sails, the ropes coiled down neatly on 
deck: these things left an abiding impression upon my 
youthfiil mind. 
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It was in the winter of the same year, 1858-9, tiiat a 
certain young soldier, who had fought throughout the 
Indian Mutiny with great gallantry and conspicuous ability, 
came to his home in County Waterford on his first furlough. 
He was Lieutenant Roberts, V.C. ; now Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts of Kandahar. 

“ During the winter months,” he writes, “ I hunted with 
the Curraghmore hounds, and was out with them the day 
before Lord Waterford was killed. We had no run, and at 
the end of the day, when wishing us good-bye, he said 
‘I hope, gentlemen, we shall have better luck next time.' 

‘ Next time ’ there was ‘ better luck ' as regarded the hunting, 
but the worst of all possible luck for Lord Waterford’s 
numerous friends ; in returning home after a good run, and 
having killed two foxes, his horse stumbled over quite a 
small ditch, throwing his rider on hi head ; the spinal cord 
was snapped, and the fine sportsman breathed his last in 
a few moments.” (Forty^one years in India, By Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar. Bentley. 2 vols. 
London, 1897, p. 451, vol. i.) 

My father, the Rev, Lord John Beresford, succeeded to 
the marquisate. In the same year, 1859, 1 joined the Naval 
Service. 1 remember, some years afterwards, Jhinking with 
some degree of envy of my two younger brothers, each of 
whom had three hunters, while I was only the " blood-boat ” 
(the jolly-boat bringing beef to the ship) midshipman of a , 
man-of>war. 

At that time the Navy consisted of both sailing ships and 
steamships. Steam was used as seldom as possible in those 
ships which were fitted with masts and yards. The flagships 
of the Cape of Good Hope, East Indies and China, South- 
east Coast of America, Pacific and North America and West 
Indies stations were all sailing ships. The Navy List of 
1859 gives the names of noMess than 548 “effective” ships, 
together with a list of 185 “steam gunboats” and a list of 
1 21 vessels employed in Harbour Service. 

That there was so large a number of *' steam ^nboats " 
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was the result of the Crimean war, during which very 
many were built for service in the Baltic. There is a story 
that an admiral returning from foreign service noticed eight 
gunboats aground on the Spit. Upon his inquiry, he was 
informed by one of his crew that they were “ commanded 
by these old Baltic War mates and second masters, the 
sort what knows nothing and fears nothing.” But of the 
sailing master there will be more to say. 

The line-of-battle sailing ships which were flagships on 
naval stations abroad were : — the Boscawen^ 70 guns, Rear* 
Admiral Hon. Sir Frederick W. Grey, Cape of Good Hope; 
Calcutta^ 84, Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, East 
Indies and China ; Cumberland^ 70, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Stephen Lushington, S.E. Coast of America; Ganges, 84, 
Rear-Admiral R. L. Baynes, Pacific; Hibernia, 104, Rear- 
Admiral H. J. Codrington, Malta; Indus, 78, Vice-Admiral 
Sir Houston Stewart, North America and West Indies. 

The number of ships distributed among the various 
stations in 1859 was no less than 130. “Trade follows 
the flag.” 


East Indies and Citina .... 

. . . 36 

Pacific 

. 12 

W. Coast of Africa .... 

. 17 

N. America and W. Indies . 

. 14 

S.E. Coast of America .... 

. 13 

Mediterranean 

. 22 

Cape of Good Mope .... 

. . s 

Australia 

• 4 

River Gambia 

X 

Channel 

. 6 


Total 1 30 

The presence of so large a force in 

Chinese waters was 

due to the affair of “the lorcha Arrow,* 

' which occurred on 

8th October, 1856, in the Canton ^iver. 

The Arrow, a small 


vessel flying the British flag, was captured by the Chinese 
authorities and the crew were arrested on a charge of piracy. 
In the result, Admiral Sir Michael Seymour bombarded 
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Canton. Operations were suspended during the* Indian 
Mutiny, to be resumed in 1858, with the assistance of 
France. Canton was captured, and the treaty of Tien-Tsin 
was concluded with China. It was not, however, ratified, 
and in June, 1859 — six months before I entered the Navy 
—hostilities were resumed, to terminate in the burning of 
the Summer Palace at Pekin, and the subsequent signing of 
a convention. 



CHAPTER II 


THE BEGINNING OF SERVICE 

I WAS sent to sea for the somewhat vague reasons which 
so often determine a boy’s future. There was a belief 
that I was of a delicate constitution, and an impression 
— perhaps justified — that I needed discipline. I was sent 
to Bayford School in England when I was very young, 
together with two of my three brothers. We were known 
as the three “wild Irish." Among my schoolfellows were 
the present Lord Rosebery, James Lowther, Lord Newport, 
Lord Claud Hamilton and Lord George Hamilton, Lord 
Worcester, and Lord Methuen. From Bayford I went to the 
educational establishment of the Rev. David Bruce Payne 
(afterwards Canon) at Deal, where I first saw the ships of 
the Royal Navy, as already related. Canon Payne was a 
splendid typfe of the best British clergyman, and I had a 
great respect and affection for him. I was afterwards a 
pupil of the Rev. Mr. Fo.'-ter, of Stubbington, F'areham. 

I received my nomination from Captain Charles Eden, 
C.B., and qualified as a naval cadet on 12th December, 1859. 
The qualifying certificate must be signed by the candidate ; a 
regulation which, simple as it seems, was nearly my undoing. 

“ Do you always sign your Christian name William with 
one ‘ I"*? ” asked the examiner. 

It was a critical moment. Irish resource supplied the 
answer. 

“ I said, “ Only sometimes, sir.” 

The examiner smiled grimly. But he passed me. It 
was my first narrow escape in the Navy. 
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1 havftjtbe &ded J)M» paper before me- w:| 
written in a round han< 3 ,'ii 
^ 3 ^am Delajpoer Beresford.” 

>The qualifying examination was not very formidahle in 
Ajiioge easy days. The knowledge required consisted of a 
- little “ English/' less French or Latin (with the aid of a 
dictionary ”), a “satisfactory knowledge of the leading facts 
dir Scripture and English History," a certain amount of 
geography, and an elementary knowledge of arithmetic, 
algebra and Euclid. The preliminary course of education 
aiforded to “Volunteers," as the naval cadets used to be 
called, at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, had been 
abolished in 1837, and for the next twenty years cadets 
were sent straight to sea. In 1857, cadets were entered for 
training in the lilustrioust Captain Robert Harris. The 
bumber of cadets exceeding the accommodation in the ship, 
^e JSH/annia was commissioned on ist January, 1859, by 
Captain Harris. But not for many years did the entrance 
examination become the competitive ordeal for which 
;cramming is the only preparation, known to the present 
gdueration. But 1 remember Admiral William Bowles, 
dommandcr-in-chief of Portsmouth, taking me kindly by 
the shoulder and saying, "Well, my little man, you are very 
amall for your age. Why are you being sent tb sea? " 

I said that I wanted to go to sea. 

"Are you good at your books?” asked the admiral. 
'*^l^ess me, 1 know many an admiral who could not pass 
•the examination you have passed. Good Heavens, what 
expect boys to do nowadays I” 

'{ 1 ; The Britannia was then moored at the entrance to 
Creek in Portsmouth Harbour, where the depot 
of the submarines are moored to-day. Along^e 
k the. following year, lay the training (ngaStit Bury^, 
was afterwards capsized off the Isle of Wight on 
March, 1878, when 318 lives were lost out of a conipb- 
32a I learned to heave the lead from ^Chains 
trfihh Butfdici, 





Iti additioa to the orcUnary sditol 
BritaHHia, the cadets were tougfat .aeaitl4M|^p»^ 
and navigatioit Book*work did not interest. ipa» b^t 
great pains to become proficient in 8eaman^4^i ,fo 
I always secured a high place. ' * 

A cadet entering the Britannia under 14 years of 
would be rejected from the Service if he failed to pali ^^ 
fourth quarterly examination after his entrance* Haivll^' 
entered the Britannia in December, 1859 , 1 was sent tp liet 
in March, 1861. I was very happy during my time io tihe 
Britannia. Out of school time, we did a great deal of boat* 
pulling. My boat was called the Gazelle. I remember 
that one day, when I borrowed a private boat to put off to 
the Gazelle, my comrades pushed me out into the streastr 
and 1 drifted out to Spithead, without oars. There was 
nothing in the boat but a painter, which I considered it 
to be my duty neatly to coil down. Then I sat still and 
waited until a boat came to fetch me 

Seamanship was taught by the use of models, and 
drill was taught upon the mizen-mast 1 remember being 
haunted by a doubt lest the handling of small modelSiand 
going aloft in a stationary ship, might not enable me to 
practise the knowledge thus acquired when I came to deal 
with the real full-size objects and to go aloft in a ship -at 
sea. My prevision was largely justified ; and when I came 
to command a ship, I made the youngsters learn thdr 
business by handling real things and not the models of 
them; For if anything goes wrong while teaching 4 
youngster, for instance, to lay out a 6-ton anchor upon a 
model, he puts it right with his finger and thumb and thinks 
he can do the same with the real anchor. 

The captain of the Britannia was Robert Harris* to 
whom the Service owes the inestimable benefit of cadet 
tikining ships. The first lieutenant was George S. Naras , 
(itow Afice-Admira^ Sir George S. Nares, ^ 

commanded the Challenger in her woyage of seieij^ 
i^ljSCoveiy of 1872, during which be was recalled to pnto^ 
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upon his celebrated voyage of Arctic exploration. Another 
lieutenant was William H. Heaton, whose long whiskers 
laSbrded the cadets much innocent amusement On a 
windy day his whiskers used to stream backwards over his 
shoulders. Lieutenant Heaton chose to wear his stripes 
running longitudinally up his arm, a peculiarity which 
exemplifies the prevailing latitude with regard to uniform. 
There was no rule prescribing the pattern of cap or great- 
coat worn in the Service. Officers might wear the mohair 
band and badge on any kind of cap that took their fancy. 
Some of them used to transfer plain clothes buttons to a 
uniform coat or greatcoat, if they were going ashore, for the 
sake of economy ; for we were nearly all poor in those days. 
The chaplain and naval instructor was the Rev. Robert 
M. Inskip. 

My chest on board the Britannia stood between the 
chests of poor “Andy” Wauchope and Henry John 
Thoroton Hildyard. Both subsequently left the Navy for 
the Army. The late Major-General Andrew Gilbert 
Wauchope, D.S.O., was fatally wounded at Magersfontein 
during the South African war. General Sir Henry J. T. 
Hildyard, G.C.B., K.C.B., retired in 1911, after long and 
distinguished service. I was strongly inclined to follow the 
example of my comrades and to join the Army ; and I have 
since occasionally regretted that I remained in the Navy, 
in which Service there is less opportunity for attaining the 
highest rank. 

I was raised to the rank of “ captain ” in the Britannia ; 
but I regret to say that my enjoyment of that dignity was 
singularly brief, for I was disrated upon the same day, 
even before 1 had time to put on the stripe. For my 
delight at my promotion so exhilarated me, that I forgot 
to resist the temptation to empty a bread-barge upon the 
head of the old master-at-arms as he was coming up the 
hatchway, and the spectacle was so amusing that 1 stayed to 
laugh at it. 

When I entered the Service, the system of training 
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" young seamen, as well as cadets, was in operation. To 
James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty, is due the 
credit of introducing the training of seamen. In 1854, 
he caused the Illustrious, two-decker, to be commissioned 
for that purpose, under the command of Captain Robert 
Harris. The fact was that as sails gave place to steam and 
as the science of gunnery progressed, it became necessary 
to enter seamen as boys and to train them for continuous 
service. For some time the short service and long service 
systems were concurrent. When I went to sea, captains 
still entered men direct from the merchant service, and very 
good seamen they were. They were engaged for a com- 
mission, at the end of which they could re-engage or not as 
they pleased. But in the meantime, under the admirable 
administration of Captain Harris, “Jimmy Graham’s 
novices,” as they were called, earned an excellent reputa- 
tion in the Fleet ; and continuous service gradually replaced 
intermittent service. In the continuous service system 
resided our chief superiority over foreign Navies. The 
objection to it on the part of the Government was (and is) 
the increasing permanent charge of pensions. But in the 
interests of the Service and of the country, it cannot be too 
clearly understood that the system is well worth the cost, 
and that the rfevival of the short service system is profoundly 
to be regretted. 


Note 

H.M.S. Britannia. — She was the seventh ship of her 
name. She was launched at Plymouth in 1820, was pierced 
for 120 guns, and her complement was 900 men. Her 
length, beam and draught were 205 feet, 53 feet and 18 feet 
respectively. In the Crimean war, she landed 200 men 
as part of the naval brigade which assisted the Army at 
the siege of Sevastopol, and took part in the bombardment 
of that town. She was commissioned on ist January, 1859, 
by Captain Robert Harris, as a training ship for cadets. 
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The Britannia was stationed first in Portsmouth Harbour, 
then at Dartmouth. She was broken up in 1869. The 
memory of Captain Robert Harris deserves to be held in 
high honour. Vice-Admiral Sir William Fanshawe Martin, 
who himself achieved great reforms in the discipline of 
the Fleet, while in command of the Mediterranean Fleet, 
wrote to Captain Harris under date i8th January, 1861, 
'• There is no man in England whose opportunity of doing 
good to our country for ages to come is greater than yours ; 
and assuredly the Navy is greatly your debtor.” {The Story of 
the Britannia, by Commander E. P. Statham, R.N. Cassell.) 

The successor of the Britannia in which Lord Charles 
Beresford received his training, the eighth of her name, 
known and remembered with affection by all naval officers 
save the new generation, lay at Dartmouth for more than 
forty years, when her functions were transferred to the 
colleges on shore. {The Kinfs Ships, by H. S. Lecky, 
Lieut. R.N. Muirhead. Vol, i.) 



CHAPTER III 


THE SHIP OF HAPPIEST MEMORY 

O N the 28th of March, i86r, I was appointed naval 
cadet in the Marlborough. As I climbed up her side 
by the hand-rungs, while my chest was being hoisted 
in over all, I perceived two huge men looking down upon me, 
and I h^ard one say to the other : — 

“ That white-faced little beggar ain’t long for this world, 
Dick." 

The speaker was John Glanville (called Clamfy Glanville), 
boatswain’s mate (of whom more anon), and he addressed 
this lugubrious remark to Dicky Horne, the quartermaster, 
a very fat man. It was a far from encouraging welcome to 
the sea'; but the fact was that I had been ill, and was feeling 
very cold as I climbed up the side of the ship. At first, I 
was much disappointed at having been sent to a large 
ship, for we youngsters had a notion that there were more 
freedom and independence in a small ship; and besides, 
I wanted to go to China. But I went to China all in 
good time. 

The Marlborough was the fle^ship of the Mediterranean 
station. She was a wooden line of battleship, three-decker, 
launched in 1835, 4000 tons burthen old measure, 6390 
displacement new measure, fitted with single screw horizontal 
Maudslay engines. The length of her gundeck was 245 feet 
6 inches, her extreme beam was 61 feet, her maximum 
draught was 26 feet Her complement was 950, and she 
always carried 100 or more supernumeraries. She was 
pierced for 131 guns and she carried 121 guns. She was 
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of ^ first ships to be fitted with wire Icwrcr rigging. 
^^t ,Marlbomtgk^t old 24-inch hemp cahlo was used for 
liying out anchor at drill, It was the saoie claai of cable as 
that which was used in Nelson’s time; it was superseded by 
the chain cable. 

. The vice-admiral in command of the Mediterranean 
station was Sir William Fanshawe Martin (called “Fly*’ 
Martin); the captain, William H. Stewart; the commander, 
Thomas Brandrcth : three of the finest officers that ever lived. 
The captain of the Fleet was Rear-Admiral Sydney C. 
Dacres, C.B. His duties were those of what we should now 
call a chief of staff. The office was subsequently abolished ; 
and it was always my desire to see it restored. 

Ships in those days were manned according to the number 
of guns they carried. The theory was that if the boats’ 
crews were absent from the ship, there should always be 
sufficient men on board to work the sails and the guns. The 
Watch-bills were made out upon this principle, the men being 
di^ributed among what were called the “ parts of the ship.” 
In the case of a newly commissioned ship, the making out 
of the watch-bills and assigning his place to each man, was 
the^first thing to be done. It was no small task, especially 
as no printed forms were supplied for the purpose. The 
i watch-bills were ruled and entered by the officers on paper 
jrapplied b^ were arranged upon the tradition 

handed down for centuries. Even the signalmen supplied 
> their own pencils and paper. Each ship made its own 
arrangement. It was not until i860 that uniform watch-bills, 
^Qirfeer-bills and station-bills were instituted. 

' !^The men were classed in the following categories, each 
of the ship” being divided into port watch and star- 
watch. 

u ,: ! . The Forecastleraen 

The Foretopmen 
The Maintopmen 
The Mizentopmen 
The Gunners 





• The Aftergdard 
The Roya! Maly 
The Idlers 

The Forecastlemen were ^ost experieiiiBd|!&Q9en, 11^ 
wore their caps little differently from (Be others. Thty 
manned the foreyard, and worked the foj^ail, staysaU, jib, 
dying jib, jibboogi, dying jil|lx}om and lower studdingsails. 

The Foretopmefi worked the foretopsail, foretopgallant 
and foreroyal yards, for^^allantmast, foretopmast aod 
topgallant st;gdding-^ails.. 

The Malptopmen worked the maintopsail, maintopgallant 
and main-royal yards and nfhinto^gallantmast, maiotopmast 
and topgallant studding-sails. 

The Mizentc^me^ ^rl^ the mizento|sail, mizentopf 
gallant and mijcn-royal^yatds, and mizemopgallantmast, 
mizentopoiBst and mft;encour5e^(if th^re was one), also the 
driver. . ♦ . | 

The uppe|-yar^ men were the sma^Jept the ship, whose 
character largely depended upon them. 

The Gunners, assisted by the Afterguard, worked the 
mainsail and matnyar^. These were getfbrally old and steady 
men, who were not very quick aloft. The gunners were 
also responsibfe for the care and maii||;enance of the gun 
gear, side tackles, train tackles and the ammunition. The 
senior warrant officer was the gunny. 

There were only three warrar^^officers:-— gunner, boat- 
swain and carpenter. 

The Royal Marinfs were divided between fore and aft, 
working on forecastle and quarterdeck. I remember seeing 
a detachment of Marines, upon coming aboard, fallen in 
while the blacksmith, lifting up each man’s foot behind hinS, 
wrenched off and dropped into a bucket the metal on the 
heel of his boot, lest it should mark the deck. 

The Afterguard worked on the quarterdeck and help^ 
K^ith the mainyard. They were the less efficient 
iveie therefore employed under the eye of the commander. > 
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The*ldjers jvere not idlers. They wer# so called because 
(theoretically) they h^*^their nights in, although actually 
they turned out , at^ four o’clock a.m. They were, artificers, 
such as carpenters, caulkers, plumbers, blacksmiths, etc. 
They worked ^1 ^y at their se\feral trades until their supper- 
time. They were nearly all old petty oiicers, steady and 
respectable. It ^as part of their duty to man the pumps 
every morning for washing dqpks. 1 made up my mind 
that, if ever I was iri a position to«do so, would relieve them 
of an irksome and an inappropriate duty. 

In action, the carpenters worked bdow d^ks, stopping 
holes with shot-plugs, while many of the other IcJJers worked 
in the magazines. Among the iSlers was the ship’s musician 
— unless the ship carried a band — who was a fiddler. He 
used to play to^he men on thb lbre^{ls^e aft^r working hours 
and when they manned the capstan. Per|onally I always 
considered the name'of Idlers to be knomalous.* They are 
now called Baj^en. ♦ , 

Among the ship’s , company were several tiegroes. At 
that time, it was often the case that tte captain of the hold 
and the cooper were coloured men. 

An instance of the rabidity and efficiency of the organisa- 
tion of the Marlborough occurred upon the night before she 
sailed for the Mediterranean. She was newly 'commissioned, 
and she carried a large number of supernumeraries on 
passage. We took out ^1500 all told. A fire broke out on 
the orlop deck ; the drym beat to quarters ; every man 
instantly went to his station, to which he had previously been 
told off ; and the fire was speedily extinguished. The event 
was my first experience of discipline in a big ship. 

The nature of the discipline which was then in force, 1 
learned on the way out to the Mediterranean. In the modem 
sense of the word, discipline was exemplified by the Royal 
Marines alone. 1 cannot better convey an idea of the old 
system than by means of an illustration. Supposing that a 
iilarine and a bluejacket had each committed an offence. 
The Marine was brought up on the quarter-deck befpie the 
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commander, and* the charge was read to him. ‘ The 
commander asked him what he had to say. ‘ The prisoner, 
standing rigidly to attention, embarked upoa a long rambling 
explanation. If his defence were invalid, the commander 
cut him short, and the sergeant gave his order. “ Right 
turn. Quick maloh.” The Marine, although continuing 
to protest, obeyed automatically, and away he went. He 
continued to ‘talk* until he was out of hearing, but he went. 
Not so the bluejacket. He did not stand to attention, not 
he. He shifted from one foot to the other, he hitched his 
breeches, hddl^d with his cap, scratched his head. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ it was like this here, sir,” . . . and 
he began to spin an interminable yam. 

“ That’ll do, my man,” quoth the commander. But, not 
at a|]. “ No, sir, look here, sir, what I wants to say is this 
and so on, until the commander had to order a file of Marines 
to march Wm below. 

But both Marine and bluejacket had this i^ common: 
each would alk the commander to settle the matter rather 
than let it go before the captain ; and the captain, to 
sentence him rather than hold a court-martial. 

The explanation d the difference between the old system 
of discipline and the new is that in the sailing days it was of 
the first importance that the seaman should be capable of 
instant independent action. The soldier's uniformity and 
military precision were wholly unsuited to the sailor, who, at 
any moment, might have to tackle ai\ emergency on his own 
initiative. If a seaman of the old days noticed anything 
wrong aloft, up he wonld run to put it right, without waiting 
for orders. Life and death often hung upon his promptitude 
of resource. 

In the old days, we would often overhear such a conver- 
sation as the following:— 

Officer : Why the blank dash didn't you blank well do 
so-and-so when I told you ? " 

Man : Why didn’t 1 ? Because if I had I should hav< 
beenYSank well killed and so would you,” 
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OSicer: “ Damn you, sir, don’t you answer me I I shall 
put you in the report.” 

Man : “ Put me in the ruddy report, then.” 

And the next day the commander, having heard both 
si.des, would say to the officer, 

“ Why, the man was quite right” And to the man, “ You 
had no right to argue with the officer. Don’t do it again. 
Now get away with you to hell.” * 

And everyone would part the best of friends. 

The change came with the improvement and progress in 
gunnery, which involved, first, the better drilling of the small' 
arm companies. In my early days, the small-arm companies 
used to drill with bare feet Indeed, bojots were never worn 
on board. It was of course impossible to wear boots going 
aloft, for a sailor going aloft in boots would injure the heads 
and hands of his topmates. Occasionally the midshipmen 
went aloft barefooted like the men. So indurated did the 
feet of the sailors become, that they were unable to wear 
boots without discomfort, and often carried them when they 
were ashore. 

A sailor’s offences were hardly ever crimes against honour. 
They rather arose from the character induced by his calling. 
Its conditions were hard, dangerous and often intensely 
exciting. The sailor’s view was devil-may-care. He was 
free with his language, handy with his fists and afraid of 
nothing. A smart man might receive four dozen for some 
violence, and be rated petty officer six months afterwards. 
Condemnation was then the rule. Personally, 1 endeavoured 
to substitute for it, commendation. For if there are two 
men, one of whom takes a pride in (say) keeping his rifle 
clean, and the other neglects it, to ignore the efficiency of 
the one is both to discourage him and to encourage the other. 

Before the system of silence was introduced by the 
Marlborough, the tumult on deck during an evolution or 
exercise was tremendous. The shouting in the ships in 
' Malta Harbour could be heard all over Vaietta. The 
Marlborough introduced the “Still” bugle-call. Af the 
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bugle-call ^ Still" every man stood motionless and looked 
at the officer. For in order to have an order understood', 
the men must be looking at the officer who gives it. During 
the Soudan war, I used the Still" at several critical 
moments. Silence and attention are the Hrst necessiti^ for 
discipline. About this time the bugle superseded the drum 
in many ships for routine orders. 

There were fear punishments, the chief punishment being 
the cat. The first time I saw the cat applied, I fainted* 
But men were constantly being flogged. I have seen six 
men flogged !n one morning. Even upon these painful 
occasions, the crew were not fallen in. They were merely 
summoned aft " for punishment" — ** clear lower deck lay aft 
for punishment ” was piped — and grouped themselves as they 
would, sitting in the boats and standing about, nor did they 
even keep silence while the flogging was being inflicted. 
The officers stood within three sides of a square formed by 
the Marines. Another punishment was " putting the admiral 
in his barge and the general in his helmet," when one man 
was stood in a bucket and the other had a bucket on his 
head. 

Very great credit is due to Admiral Sir William Martin, 
who reformed ^he discipline of the Fleet. The Naval Dis- 
cipline Act was passed in i86t ; the New Naval Discipline 
Act in 1866. In 1871 a circular was issued restricting the 
infliction of corporal punishment in peace time. Flogging 
was virtuirily abolished in 1879. (Laird Clowes’ The JUcyal 
Navy^ vol. 7.) Now we have proper discipline and no cat. 
In former days, we had the cat but no proper discipline. 

The men were granted very little leave. They were often 
on board for months together. When they went ashore, 
there they remained until they had spent their last penny ; 
and when they came on board they were either drunk or 
shamming drunk. For drunkenness was the fashiofl then, 
just as sobriety is, happily, the fashion now. In order to be 
in the mode, a man would actually feign drunkenness on ' 
pomiifg aboard. In many a night-watch after leave had beeii 
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givi^ have I supefititended the hoistiog^ in of drunken men, 
who were handed over to the care of their messmates. To- 
day, an intoxicated man is not welcomed by his mess, his 
eomrades preferring that he should be put out of the way in 
cells; It was impossible to keep liquor out of the ship. Men 
would bring it aboard in little bladders concealed in their 
neckties. Excess was the rule in many ships. On 
Christmas Day, for instance, it was not advisable for an 
officer to go on the lower deck, which was given up to license. 
I remember one man who ate and drank himself to death on 
Christmas Day. There he lay, beside a gun, dead. Other 
cases of the same kind occurred in other ships. 

The rations were so meagre that hunger induced the men 
constantly to chew tobacco. For the same reason I chewed 
tobacco myself as a boy. Nor have I ever been able to 
understand how on such insufficient and plain diet the men 
were so extraordinarily hardy. They used to go aloft and 
remain aloft for hours, reefing sails, when a gale was blowing 
with snow and sleet, clad only in flannel (vest) serge frock and 
cloth or serge trousers, their heads, arms and lower part of 
their legs bare. Then they would go below to find the decks 
awash in a foot of water, the galley fire extinguished, nothing 
to eat until next meal time but a biscuit, and nothing to 
drink but water. 

Seamen often curse and swear when they are aloft 
furling or reefing sails in a gale of wind ; but I have never 
heard a sailor blaspheme on these occasions. Their language 
aloft is merely a mode of speaking. Although in the old 
days 1 have heard men blaspheme on deck, blasphemy was 
never heard aloft in a gale. To be aloft in a whole gale or in 
a.hurricane impresses the mind with a sense of the almighty 
power of the Deity, and the insignificance of man, that puny 
atom, compared with the vast forces of the elements. 

In later life, I once said to a young man whom I heard 
using blasphemous language in a club : 

IC’you wqne up with me on the weather yard-arm of a 
topsail yard reefing topsails in a whole gale, you would be 
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afraid to say what you’ are saying now. You would see 
what a little puny devil a man is, and althot^h you might 
swear, you would be too great a coward to blaspheme." 

And 1 went on to ram the lesson home with some 
forcible expressions, a method of reproof which amused 
the audience, but which effectually silenced the blasphemer.' 

The fact is, there is a deep sense of religion in those who 
go down to the sea in ships and do their business in the 
great waters. Every minister of God, irrespective of the 
denomination to which he belongs, is treated with respect. 
And a good chaplain, exercising tact and knowing how to 
give advice, does invaluable service in a ship, and is a great 
help in maintaining sound discipline, inasmuch as by virtue 
of his position he can discover and remove little misunder- 
standings which cause discontent and irritation. 

The discomforts of the did Navy are unknown to the 
new. The sanitary appliances, for instance, were placed 
right forward in the bows, in the open air. If the sea were 
rough they could not be used. On these occasions, the state 
of the lower deck may with more discretion be imagined than 
described. As the ship rolled, the water leaked in through the 
rebated joints of the gun-ports, and as long as a gale lasted the 
mess-decks were no better than cesspools. It is a curious fact 
that in spite of all these things, the spirits of both officers 
and men rose whenever it came on to blow ; and the harder 
it blew, the more cheery everyone became. The men sang 
most under stress of weather ; just as they will to-day under 
the same conditions or while coaling ship. After a gale of 
wind, the whole ship’s company turned-to to clean the ship. 

In those days the men used to dress in cloth trousers 
and tunic with buttons. The men used to embroider their 
collars and their fronts with most elaborate and beautiful 
designs. They had two hats, a black hat and a white hat, 
which they made themselves. The black hats were made of 
straw covered with duck and painted. Many a man has lost 
his life aloft in trying to save his heavy black hat from being 
Jsbwn away. 
m 
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The fashion of wearing hair on >dtiie face was to cultivate 
luxuriant whiskers, and to leave a gangway/’ which meant 
shaving upper lip, chin and neck. Later, Mr. Childers intro- 
duced a new order : a man might shave clean, or cultivate all 
growth, or leave a gangway as before,' but he might not wear 
a moustache only. The order, which applied to officers and 
men (except the Royal Marines) is still in force. 

Steam was never used except under dire necessity, or 
when entering harbour, or when exercising steam tactics as a 
Fleet. The order to raise steam cast a gloom over the 
entire ship. The chief engineer laboured under considerable 
difficulties. He was constantly summoned on deck to be 
forcibly condemned for “ making too much smoke.” 

We were very particular about our gunnery in the Mar/- 
borough ; although at the same time gunnery was regarded 
as quite a secondary art. I^was considered that anyone 
could fire a gun, and that the whole credit of successful 
gunnery depended upon the seamanship of the sailors who 
brought the ship into the requisite position. The greater 
t\umber of the guns in the Marlborough were the same as 
those used in the 'time of Nelson, with their wooden trucks, 
handspikes, sponges, rammers, worms and all gear complete. 
The Marlborough was fitted with a cupola for heating round- 
shot, which were carried red-hot to the gun in an iron 
bucket. I know of no other ship which was thus equipped. 

The gunnery lieutenant of the Marlborough, Charles 
Inglis, was gifted with so great and splendid a voice, that, 
when he gave his orders from the middle deck, they were 
heard at every gun in the ship. We used to practise firing 
at a cliff in Malta Harbour, at a range of a hundred yards 
or so. 1 used to be sent on shore to collect the round-shot 
and bring them on board for future use. I remember that 
when, in the course of a lecture delivered to my men on 
board the Bulwark more than forty years afterwards, I 
related the incident, 1 could see by their faces that pay 
audience did not believe me ; though { showed to them 
shot-holes in the face of the cliff, which remain to this day. 
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On gunnery days, all firn were extinguished, in case a sparH 
should ignite the loose powder spilt by the boys who brought 
the cartridges to the guns, making a trail to the magazines. 
At “ night quarters,” we were turned out of our hammocks, 
which were lashed up. The mess-tables were triced up 
overhead. The lower-deck ports being closed, there was no 
room to wield the wooden rammer ; so that the charges for 
the muzzle-loading guns were rammed home with rope 
rammers. Before the order to fire was given, the ports were 
triced up. Upon one occasion, so anxious was a bluejacket 
to be first in loading and firing, that he cherished a charge 
hidden in his hammock since the last night quarters, a period 
of nearly three months, and, firing before the port was triced 
up, blew it into the next ship. 

In those days, the master was responsible for the naviga- 
tion of the ship. He was an t>Id, wily, experienced seaman, 
who had entered the Service as master's mate. (When I 
was midshipman in the Defence, the master’s assistant was 
Richard W. Middleton, afterwards Captain Middleton, chief 
organiser of the Conservative Central Office.) The master laid 
the course and kept the reckoning. As steam replaced sails, 
the office of master was transferred to the navigating officer, 
a lieutenant who specialised in navigation. The transforma- 
tion was effected by the Order in Council of 26th June, 1867. 

The sail-drill in the Marlborough was a miracle of 
smartness and speed. The spirit of emulation in the Fleet 
was furious. The fact that a certain number of men used 
to be killed, seemed to quicken the rivalry. Poor Inman, a 
midshipman in the Marlborough, a great friend of mine, his 
foot slipping as he was running down from aloft, lost his 
life. His death was a great shock to me. 

The men would run aloft so quickly that their bare feet 
were nearly indistinguishable. Topmasts and lower yard 
were sent down and sent up at a pace which to-day is 
inwnceivable. 

% 1 S>nce saw the captain of the maintop hurl himself bodily * 
p>wn from the cap u^n a hand in the top who was slow in 
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ol^ng orders. That reckless toppan was Martin Schultz, 
a magnificent seaman, who was entered by the eaiitain 
dbeot from the Norwegian merchant service, in which he 
had been a mate. 

Mr. George Lewis, an old topmate of mine, who was one 
of the smartest seamen on board H.M.S. Marlboroughy\a& 
kindly sent to me the following interesting details with 
regard to the times of sail-drill and the risks incidental to 
the evolutions. 

Time allowed Time in 
by Admiral. Marlborough, 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec. 

Cross toj^allant and royal yards . . . .10 0 30 

Down topgallant yards witljj^oyal prds across .20 i *3 
Up topgallant mast, cross upper yards and loose 

sails 3 30 1 37 

Shift topgallant masts from royal yards across ,70 5 40 

Up topgallant mast and make all plain sail . .40 2 40 

Up topgallant mast and make alt po&dblc sail .60 30 

fihift topsails from plainsail 60 4 50 

In all boom boats from away aloft . . .70 60 

Out all boom boats 7 o $ 40 

Away lifeboat’s crew o 30 o 20 

What Mr. Lewis means by “admiral’s time,” let him 
explain in his own words. “When our admiral” (Sir 
William Martin) “ was captain of the Prince Regent^ which 
was considered the smartest ship in the Navy, he brought 
all her times of all her drills to the grand old Marlborough 
along with him ; and you know, my lord, that he allowed 
us six months to get our good old ship in trim before we 
drilled along with the Fleet ; but we started to drill along with 
the Fleet after three months, and were able to beat them all.” 

‘ Now, my lord,” continues Mr. Lewis, “ I come to one 
of the smartest bits of our drill. When we were sailing in 
the Bay of Naples under ail possible sail, our captain wanted 
to let the world see what a smart ship he had and what a 
smart lot of men was under him. From the order * SM 
topsaHs and courses make aU possible sail again 
really means that the masts were stripped of sails and again 
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all saib were hoisted— “Admiral's time 13 minutes, our time 
9 minutes 30 seconds. All went without a hitch,’ vritlun 400 
yards of our anchorage.” 

Mr, Lewis proceeds to recount a very daring act of his 
own. “ We were sending down upper yards and topgallant 
mast one evening, and it was my duty to make fast the 
lizard. But I could only make fast one hitch, so I slid down 
the mast rope and it turned me right over, but I managed to 
catch the lizard and hold on to it, and so saved the mast 
from falling on the hundred men that were in the gangway. 
No doubt if it had fallen on them it would have killed a 
good many. ...” 

What happened was that Lewis, in the tearing speed of 
the evolution, not having time pr6perly to secure the head 
of the mast as it was coming down, held the fastening in 
place while clinging to the mast rope and so came hurtling 
down with the mast. He adds that he *' felt very proud 
and well he might- -when the captain “ told the admiral on 
Sunday that I was the smartest man aloft that he had ever, 
seen during his time in the Service.” He had an even 
narrower escape. “I was at the yard-arm when we had 
just crossed ” (hoisted into place). " I was pulling down the 
royal sheet and someone had let it go on deck, and I fell 
backwards off the yard head -foremost. I had my arm 
through the strop of the jewel block, and it held me, and 
dropped me in the topmast rigging, and some of my top* 
mates caught me.” 

Mr. Lewis himself was one of the smartest and quickest 
men aloft I have ever seen during the whole of my career. 
The men of other ships used to watch him going aloft. “ My 
best time,” he writes — ^and I can confirm his statement — 
"from ‘'way aloft’ to the topgallant yard-arm was 13 
seconds, which was never beaten.” It was equalled, however, 
by Ninepin Jones on the foretopgallant yard. The top- 

e ant and royal yard men started from the maintop, inside 
the topmast figging, at the order “'way aloft” The 
height to be run from the top, inside of the topmast rigging, 
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to the topgallant yard-arm was 64 fmt From ^e deck to 
the maintop was 67 feet At bnS time, the up^rryard 
men used to start from the deck at tiie word ‘Viway 
aloft '*; but the strain of going- aloft so high and at so 
great a speed injured their hearts and lungs, so that they 
ascended first to the top, and there awaited the order 
"away aloft.” 

The orders were therefore altered. They were: first, 
" midshipmen aloft,” when the midshipmen went aloft to 
the tops ; second, “ upper-yard men aloft,” when the upper- 
yard men went aloft to the tops, and one midshipman went 
from the top to the masthead. 

At the evening or morning evolution of sending down 
or up topgallant masts arid topgallant and royal yards, only 
the upper-yard men received the order, "upper-yard men 
in the tops.” The next order was " away aloft,” the upper- 
yard men going to the masthead. 

At general drill, requiring lower- and topsail-yard men 
aloft, as well aS upper-yard men, the orders were ; first, 
" midshipmen aloft ” ; then " upper-yard men in the tops ” ; 
then, " away aloft,” when the lower- and topsail-yard men 
went aloft to the topsail and lower yards, and the upper-yard 
men went aloft to the masthead 

These arrangements applied of course only to drill. In 
the event of a squall or an emergency, the men went straight 
from deck to the topgallant royal yards. 

Mr. Lewis’s performance was a marvel. Writing to me 
fifty years afterwards, he says “ I think, my lord, it 
would take me a little longer than 13 seconds now to get 
to the maintopgallant yard-arm and run in again without 
holding on to anything, which I have done many hundreds 
of times.” 

The men would constantly run thus along the yards — 
upon which the jackstay is secured, to which again the sail is 
bent, so that the footing is uneven— while the ship was 
rolling. Sometimes they would fall, catching the yard, iiiB 
so save themselves. 
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The fofttopgallan^yard man, JpnWi was as sfl^art as 
Lewis, though he never beat Lewis's recohl time. Tiiese ' 
two men were always six to ten ratlines ahead of the o^ier 
)^ard men, smart men as these were. One day Jontt lost a 
toe aloft. It was cut clean off. by the fid of the fore- 
topgallant mast But Jones continued his work as though 
nothing had happened, until the drill was ended, v^hen he 
hopped down to the sick bay. He was as quick as ever 
after the accident; and the sailors called him Ninep^n 

Another old topmate, Mr. S. D. Sharp, writing to me In 
1909, when I hauled down my flag, says “ I was proud of 
the old Marlborough and her successor up the Straits, the 
Victoria. They were a noble sight in full sail with a stiff 
breeze. No doubt the present fleet far excels the old wooden 
walls, but the old wooden walls made sailors. But sailors 
to-day have to stand aside for engine-men. Going round 
Portsmouth dockyard some few years since, I was very sad to 
see the noble old Marlborough a hulk " (sne is now part of 
H.M.S. Vernon Torpedo School), “ laid aside, as I expect we 
all shall be in time” (Mr. Sharp is only between seventy and 
eighty years of age), “ I am doubtful if there are many men 
in the Navy to-day who would stand bolt upright upon the 
royal truck of ti line-of-battle ship. I was one of those who 
did so. Perhaps a foolish practice. But in those days fear 
never came our way.” ^ ^ 

There speaks the Old Navy. 

When a ship was paid off out of Malta Harbour, it was 
the custom that there should be a man standing erect on each 
of the trucks, main, mizen and fore. Many a time have I seen 
these men, balanced more than 200 feet in the air, strip off 
their shirts and wave them. And once I saw a man holding 
to the vane-spindle set in the truck, and I saw the spindle 
break in his hand, and the man fall. . . . 

In the course of my experience, I have seen a man fall 
off the main-royal yard, be caught in the belly of the main- 
s', slip down the sail, catch the second reeWinc with Ws 
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and hold on until a topmate ran aloft wi^ a bowline 
^^/A^ed him. 

^ I have seen a man fall off the maintopsail yard, and he 
eac^ht in the bight of the mainsheet in the main rigging, 
and run aloft again. And this was at sea. 

And several times I have seen a man fall from aloft to be 
dashed to pieces upon the deck. 

One of the closest escapes I have ever had occurred aloft 
in the Marlborough. Being midshipman of the mizen^- 
royal, I was furling the sail, leaning forward upon the yard, 
gathering in the canvas, my feet braced backward upon the 
footrope, when another midshipman, leaping upon the 
footrope, accidentally knocked it from under my feet. For 
two or three seconds I hung by the tips of my fingers, which 
were pressed against the jackstay of the mizen-royal yard 
(the rope running taut along the top of the yard to which 
the sail is bent) under which I could not push my fingers, 
and then, at the last moment, I found the footrope again. I 
have never forgcJtten my feelings, when I saw certain death 
approaching while my feet were clawing about for the 
footrope. 

When the hands were turned out to bathe, John Glanvillc, 
chief boatswain’s mate, would go up to the main-yard, stand 
with one foot on the yard and the other on* the preventive 
bracoblock, and thence take a header. The height was 
between 50 and 60 feet. Onfce he struck the sea sideways, 
and was injured, so that he was never quite the same man 
afterwards. But any other man would have been killed. 

On another occasion, when the ship was hove-to for the 
hands to bathe, the captain of the forecastle hauled the jib 
riieet aft, and the ship began to glide away from the officers 
and men, myself among them, in the water. Luckily all got 
on board again. 

In the spirit of emulation, I fell into deserved disgrace at 
sail-drill. In order to be first in the evolution, I secretly 
iml^t the foretopgallant sheet before the men arrived sat 
the masthead. Another midshipman did likewise at the 
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fnain. He was Arthur Xaresley, one of the smartest inicb- 
shipmen aloft, and one of the best oars in the Service, at 
splendid, cheeiy, chivalrous, noble-minded lad. We weru 
discovered ; and, before all the men, we were orde^ down 
on deck, and were severely reprimanded for having en- 
deavoured to gain an unfair advantage, thereby stainisijg the 
character of a ship justly noted for her scrupulous fair play. 
1 was taken out of my top, deprived of the command of my 
boat, and disrated to cadet; and I had serious thoughts of 
ending a ruined career by jumping overboard. I have never 
been so genuinely unhappy before or since. But upon the 
following day I was rated up again, and replaced in my 
top and my boat. 

At first in the Marlborough I was midshipman of the 
mizentop, and in charge of the jolly-boat. The midshipman 
in charge of a boat learned how to handle men. As he was 
away from the ship with them for long periods, he was 
forced to understand them and to discover how to treat 
them, thus learning the essential elements of administration. 
As all my delight was in seamanship, I contrived to miss a 
good deal of school. It was not difficult, when the naval 
instructor desired my presence, to find a good reason for 
duty with my boat. I was afterwards midshipman of the 
foretop, and when I was promoted from the jolly-boat to 
the second pinnace, and to the command of the first sub- 
division of the three-pounder division of field-guns for 
landing, being placed in charge of one three-pounder gun, I 
thought I was an emperor. 

We used to land with the guns for field-battery exercises, 
setting Marine sentries all round to prevent the men getting 
away to drink. Returning on board, we used to race down 
the Calcara Hill at Malta to the harbour. On one occasion, 
we were going so fast that we couldn’t turn the gun round 
the corner, and gun and all toppled over the wharf into the 
water. 

1 fell into another scrape in excess of zeal for marlm- 
manship. We used to practise aiming with rifles and 
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ii«|2zl<>-loading Enfields, thfe Service rifle of that day. We 
9^ percussion caps without charges, at little buirs-e;^es 
^nted on a strip of canvas, which was stretched along the 
bulwarks below the hammock-nettings. The marksman 
stood on the opposite side of the deck. Another midshipman 
and myself contrived to fire a couple of caps as projectiles, 
which of course entered the woodwork behind the targets, 
making dreadful holes. This appalling desecration, involving 
the fitting in of new planking, was discovered by the 
commander, Brandreth. His rage was justifiable. We 
were stood on the bitts, and also mastheaded 

Captain Houston Stewart used to fish from the stem 
gallery when the ship was at anchor. He tied his line to 
the rail, and went back into his cabin, returning every few 
minutes to see if he had a fish. Beneath the stern galleiy 
opened the ports of the gunroom. With a hooked stick 
I drew in his line, attached a red herring to the hook, 
dropped it in again, and when the captain came to feel his 
line I jerked it. He hauled it up in a hurry. Instantly 
after, he sent for all the midshipmen ; and, for some reason 
or other, he picked me out at once. 

“ Vou did that, Beresford,” he said. “ Most impertinent 1 
Your leave will be stopped.” 

Next day, however, he let me off. 

Among the most delightful incidents were the boat- 
races. It was before the time when fleet regattas were 
instituted. What happened was that a boat would row 
round from their ship, to the ship they wished to race, 
and toss oars under her bows in sign of a challenge. 
Then the boat's crew of the challenged ship would practise 
with Intense assiduity until they felt they were fit to meet 
the enemy. The bitterest feeling was aroused. Even the 
crews of "chummy ships” could not meet without fighting. 
Hundreds of pounds were wagered on the event. In the 
Marlhorwgk we had the cutter, Black Bess, specially built 
for racing. Her stroke was John Glanville, the gigantic 
boatswain's mate, who, when I joined the ship, told Dicky 
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Home, the] quartermaster, that I was hot likely^ to live 
lohg. He was the son of Ann Glanville, the redoubtable 
West country woman who pulled stroke in the (jrew of 
Saltash women that raced and beat a crew of Frenchmen 
at Cherbourg, under the eyes of the Queen, the Prince 
Consort, the Emperor Napoleon III., and the British and 
French navies. That notable victory was won in 1858, 
when Queen Victoria, accompanied by the Prince Consort, 
visited Napoleon III. The Queen and the Prince sailed 
in H.M.S. Victoria and Albert^ escorted by a squadron 
of men-of-war. They were received by the French Navy. 
After the race, the Queen invited the Saltash women on 
board the Royal yacht. Later in life, it was my privilege 
to remove anxiety concerning her livelihood from fine old' 
Mrs. Glanville. 

I steered the Black Bess, and we beat the two best boats 
in the Fleet ; and then we were challenged by the St Geor£i, 
The St George had taken the upper strake off her boat to 
make her row easier. Now the stroke of the St George 
was George Glanville, brother to John, and of the same 
formidable weight and size. The race was rowed in Malta 
Harbour, over a 3|-mile course, and we were beaten. We 
could not understand it ; but beaten we were. That night 
George Glanville came aboard the Marlborough with a bag 
containing some ;^300, the money put up to cover the 
stakes. George came to receive the stakes, and according to 
custom he brought the cover-money to show that all was 
above-board. To him came John his brother; and scarce a 
word was said ere the two big men were fighting furiously, 
the bag of gold on the deck beside them. They were torn 
apart with difficulty. Nor could the respective crews be 
landed together for a long time afterwards. Next year we 
beat the St George. 

When we lay in Corfu Harbour, the Marlborough was 
challenged by a crew of artillerymen. It was I think on 
this occasion that John Glanville headed a deputation tonWi 
asking me to be the coxswain. 
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" Well, sir /' he siud, “ it’s like this here, sir, if yoii'il 
paiTdon me. Yew be young-like, and what we was thinking 
was whether you have the power of language that du be 
required.” 

I said I would do my best. I did. I astonished my- 
self. As for the artillerymen, they rowed themselves 
right under. There was a little seaway, and they rowed 
the boat under and there they were struggling in the 
water. 

“ What ! Yew bain’t never going to pick ’em up? ” cried 
John Glanville, in the heat of his excitement. 

I also rowed bow-oar in the officers’ boat, the second 
cutter. I was young and small, but I had great staying 
power. I could go on rowing for ever. 

When my leave was stopped — which did occur occasion- 
sdly — I had a system by means of which I went ashore at 
night. I lashed a hammock-lashing round the port stern- 
ring, crawled out of the stern port, lowered myself to the 
water, and swam to a shore boat, waiting for me by arrange- 
ment Maltese boats are partly covered in, and I dressed 
in a spare suit of clothes. On one occasion, upon landing, 
I. nearly — but not quite — ran into the arrtis of the 
commander. 

One night I went ashore, taking a painter and two men. 
We lowered the painter over the edge of the cliff, and he 
inscribed on the cliff in immense letters, “ ‘ Marlborough,’ Star 
of the Mediterranean.” Next morning the whole Fleet, 
not without emotion, beheld the legend. Another brilliant 
wit went ashore on the following night and altered the word- 
"Star” into “Turtle.” My reply was the addition “Until 
the ‘Queen* comes out.” After this exploit I was sent 
ashore to clean the cliff. 

There were numerous horses in Malta, and the midshi(>- 
men and bluejackets used to hire them for half-a-crown a 
day. When the horses had had enough of their riders, they 
used to gallop down to the Fiorian Gate, kick them off, and 
return to their stable. 1 heard one sailor remark to aindher^ 
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stickkig to his horse, was boanding up and in 
hi$ s^die: 

“Get off that there ’orse, Jack, Vs a beast!*’ 

“He aint no beast at all/’ retorted Jack, “*E’a the 
cleverest ’orse I ever see. He chucks me up and he catches 
me, he chucks me up and he catches me—why, Vs ortly 
missed me three times in a hour I” 

There used to be very bad feeling between English and 
Maltese. Both sailors and soldiers frequently lost their 
lives on shore. The seamen used to be stabbed, and the 
soldiers were sometimes thrown over the fortifications at 
night, I have seen a dead soldier lying on the rocks where 
he was thrown. A party of Marlborough officers drove out 
in “ go-carts ” (two- wheeled vehicles in which passengers la^ 
on cushions) to Civita Vecchia, to hear the celebrated Mass 
on New Year’s Eve. The Cathedral was the richest church 
in Europe until Napoleon confiscated its treasure. Somehoiv 
or other, there was a row, and we were fighting fiercely with 
a crowd of Maltese. A clerk of our party, a very stout 
person, was stabbed in the belly, so that his entrails pro* 
truded. We got him away, laid him in a go-cart, drove 
back to Malta, a two-hours' drive, and put him on board, 
and he recovered. 

At nine o’clock p.m. the seniors in the gunroom stuck 
a fork in the beam overhead, the signal for the youngst^ 
to leave their elders in peace — ^too often to drink. Sobriety 
— ^to put it delicately — was not reckoned a virtue. I 
remember visiting a ship at Bermuda (never mind her 
name) to find every member of the mess intoxicated. Two 
were suffering from delirium tremens ; and one of them was 
picking the bodies of imaginary rats from the fioor with a 
stick. His case was worse than that of the eminent member 
of a certain club in London, who, when a real rat ran across 
tlie carpet, looked solemnly round upon the expectant fiices 
of hb friends, and said, “Aha! You thought I saw a safe 
ButldMtV' 

There was no rank of sub-lieuteoant» the correspondsi^ 
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gi^e being a "mate.” Many of the mates were men bf 
tlflirty or mote, who had never gained protribtion and who 
never would gain it. I remember an old mate who used 
to earn his living by rowing a wherry in Portsmouth 
Harbour, He was then (1862) on half-pay, with seniority 
of 1820. His name was Peter B. Stagg, as you may see in 
the Navy Lists of the period. In the Navy List of 1862, 
Stagg is rated sublieutenant, the rank of mate having been 
abolished in the previous year. 

Wisdom spoken by babes was not approved in the 
Marlborough, I ventured to remark a thing I had observed, 
which was that the masts of men-of-war were out of pro- 
portion tall as compared with the sails they carried ; or, in 
technical language, that the masts were very taunt, whereas 
the sails were not proportionately square. I said that the 
masts ought to be lower and the sails squarer, thus in- 
creasing the sailing power. 

« D— n it I Listen to this youngster laying down the 
law as if he knew better than Nelson ! cried an old mate. 
I was instantly sentenced to be cobbed ; and received twelve 
strokes with a dirk scabbard. 

It was true that the rig had been inherited from the men 
of Nelson’s day ; but it was not true that I had pretended 
to know better than the late admiral ; for, since his death, 
the ships had become longer ; so that, whereas in Nelson*s 
time the masts, being closer together, were made taller, 
with relatively narrow sails, in order that in going about the 
yards should not lock, in my time the reason for the dis- 
proportion had ceased to exist. Very shortly after I had 
been beaten for the impiety of thinking for myself, the 
merchant clippers adopted the very plan I had in mind, 
lowering masts and increasing the size of sails and thereby 
gaining a speed which was unrivalled. 

I visited Corfu during my time in the Marlborough when 
that island, together with the rest of the Ionian Islands— 
Cephalonia, Zante, Ithaca, Santa Maura, Cerigo and Paxo— 
was an independent State under the protection of Great 
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Britain. In the folinwing y©ar» 1864^ the Islatidi were 
annexed tQ Greece. When the Great Powera agreed that 
a sovereign should be nominated to reign over Gree<», it 

suggested that, as the integrity of his kingdom eoyld 
not be guaranteed, he should be provided with a placer of 
refuge in case of trouble. So at least ran the talk at the 
time. In any case, Great Britain was induced to relinquish 
these magnificent Islands, which she had won from the 
French in 1809. Their loss was greatly deplored by the 
Navy at the time ; for Corfu has one of the finest harbours 
in the world; a harbour in which a whole fleet can be 
manoeuvred. The Islands, moreover, had magnificent roads, 
and were furnished with barracks, and in all respects formed 
an invaluable naval base. Prince William of Schleswig- 
Holstein was proclaimed King George I of Greece on 30th 
March, 1863. The late King was a most admirable sovereign, 
whose personal friendship I was privileged to enjoy. When ! 
was in Corfu there was a story current to the effect that when 
Mr. Gladstone came to the Islands on his mission of inquiry 
in 1858, he delivered a superb oration in the Greek tongue. 
He was, of course, an excellent scholar in ancient Greek ; 
but modem Greek differs in pronunciation and other respects. 
When he had finished, the official in attendance, while com- 
plimenting hinf upon his eloquence, observed what a pity it 
was that Mr. Gladstone delivered his speech in the English 
language. 

As I am writing, it is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
marriage of the late King Edward with Queen Alexandra, 
who is still spared to us. 1 remember that on the 10th 
March, 1863, the Marlborough was illuminated with a dainty 
splendour I have never seen surpassed, even in these days 
electricity. Every port-hole was framed in sixteen little 
Maltese glass lamps ; the rails and yards were set with them ; 
so that, ports being triced up, and the ship being lit within, 
she was as though wrought in a glow of mellow fire. 

Early in the year 1863 I was ordered home, to my great . 
grief. I was discharged to the Hibernia stationed in Malta 

‘ 3 ■ 
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fl^rbouri to await the homeward bound R and 0. ihail 
ite^er. Many years afterwards, when commanding the 
VndamUd^ I was tried by court-martial in the old Hibemh 
for running my ship ashore and was acquitted of all blame. 
While waiting in the Hibernia for a passage, I learned that 
the Marlborough had gone to the rescue of a Turkish liner, 
carrying troops, which had run aground on the Filfola rocks, 
twelve or fifteen miles by sea from Malta Harbour. I was 
so eager to see my old ship again, that I hired a duck-punt 
and pulled all by myself to the Filfola rocks. Fortunately 
the sea was calm, or I must have been drowned. I found a 
party from the Marlborough rolling the Turkish vessel to get 
her off. Each British sailor took a Turkish sailor by the scruff 
of his neck, and ran with him from side to side of the ship, until 
she rolled herself into deep water. I had a delightful dinner 
on board the Marlborough and then I pulled all the way 
back in the dark to the Hibernia. I was sad indeed that 
my time in the Marlborough was ended ; for, in the words 
of George Lewis, my old topmate, “ the dear old Marlborough 
was the smartest and happiest ship that evea floated.” 

I took passage home in the mail steamer, and was 
appointed midshipman to the Defence by Rear-Admiral 
Charles Eden, C.B., my “ sea-daddy.” He very kindly said 
he wished me to gain experience of one of the new iron ships. 

Note 

The Old Navy. — The Marlborough was a survival of the 
Old Navy, in whose traditions Lord Charles Beresford and 
his contemporaries were nurtured. It was a hard-fisted, 
free-living, implacable, tragic, jovial, splendid Service ; it was 
England at her valorous best. 

The present generation hardly realises that the naval 
cadets, who, like Lord Charles Beresford, entered the Service 
in the mid-nineteenth century, were taught their business 1^ 
the men who had served with Nelson. The admirals and 
old seamen of fifty years’ service who are alive to-day, there- 
fore r^nresent the direct link between Nelson’s time and our 
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own. When they entered the Navy, many of the admirals 
and the elder seamen had actually fought under Nelson, and 
the Service was in all essentials what it was at Trafalgar. 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward Seymour relates (in My 
Naval Career) that as a cadet he often talked with Master* 
Commander G. Allen, who saw Nelson embark from the 
sally-port at Portsmouth for Trafalgar. 

The change from sails to steam was just beginning. 
Never again will the Royal Navy be administered by men 
who were brought up in that stern school, which produced a 
type of men unique in history. 

The time-honoured divisions of the Fleet into Red, 
White and Blue were still in use while Lord Charles 
Beresford was a midshipman. They were abolished by an 
Order in Council of 9th July, 1864. 

In the year 1858-9 there was only one admiral of the 
Fleet, Sir John West, K.C.B. He entered the Navy in 1788, 
as a “ first-class Volunteer,” as a naval cadet was then called. 
West served on the coast of Guinea, in the West Indies, 
Newfoundland «nd the Channel in the Pomona, He was 
midshipman in the Salisbury^ 50, and the London, 98, and was 
in the Hebe, Captain Alexander Hood. He was lieutenant 
in the Royal George, Captain Domett. He was present at the 
action of lie de Groix of the 23rd June, 1795, under Lord 
Bridport. He was promoted to captain in 1796. In 1807, 
commanding the Excellent, 74, he was engaged off Catalonia, 
helping the Spaniards to defend the citadel of Rosas, which 
was besieged by 5000 French. He was promoted to rear- 
admiral in 1819, and to admiral of the White in 1841. 

Here was an instance of an officer becoming a captain 
at the age of 22, after no more than eight years' service; 
remaining a captain for 23 years; and a rear-admiral for 
22;years ; and in 1859 he was still alive as an admiral of 
the Fleet, being then 85 years of age. 

The Board of Admiralty in 1858-9 consisted of: the 
Right Hon. Sir John Somerset Pakington, Bart, M.P.J 
Vice-Admiral William Fanshawe Martin, who entered the 
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Navy in 1814; Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Richard S^uhd^rs 
Dundas, K.C.B., who entered the Royal Naval Gblle|fe in 
1814; Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B., who 
entered the Royal Naval College in 1817; and the Right 
Hon. Lord Loraine, M.P. 

A very brief survey of the services of the adhiirals of the 
Red, White and Blue shows that they derived directly from 
the French wars and the time of Nelson. 

Admiral of the Red Sir William Hall Gage, G.C.H., had 
been acting-lieutenant of the Minerva^ when she bore the 
hroad pennant of Commodore Nelson ; had fought in the 
battle of St. Vincent under Sir John Jervis ; and commanded 
the Indus under Sir Edward Pellew in the action off Toulon 
of 13th February, 1814. 

Admiral of the Red Sir Edward Durnford King, K.G.H., 
in command of the Endymion, watched 26 sail of the line and 
nine frigates put into Cadiz on 16th April, 1805, and carried 
the information to Vice-Admiral Collingwood, who was 
cruising off Gibraltar with four ships. He had the ill-luck to 
be detailed for special service at Gibraltar on Trafalgar Day. 

Admiral Sir George Mundy, K.C.B., fought in the battles 
of St. Vincent and of the Nile, and had a deal of other dis- 
tinguished fighting service in his record. 

Then there was Admiral of the Red the Right Hon. 
Thomas, Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B., whose skill in privateer- 
ing amounted to genius. As Lord Cochrane, commanding 
in 1800 the Speedy sloop, 14 guns and 54 men, he captured 
in one year and two months 33 vessels containing 128 guns 
and 533 men. Among other spirited exploits, he boarded 
^d carried the Spaniard El GamOy 32 guns, 319 men. 
Falling under the displeasure of the politicians, hiis rank and 
his seat in Parliament were forfeited. In 1818, he accepted 
the chief command of the Chilian Navy, then of the Brazilian 
Navy, and then entered the Greek naval service. King 
yWilliam the Fourth upon his succession reinstated Dundonald 
in 1^ rank in the Royal Navy. 

" Admiral of the Red Sir William Parker, Bart, G.C.B.* 
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went witli Nelsoti in puniA of the Ffench Fleet to the Wrt 
Indies an 3 back in 1805. 

Admiral of the White Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart* C.B., 
served in the Mediterranean in 1804 and 1805 • 

- Admiral of the White Sir John Louis, Bart,, served in 
the Mediterranean in 1804. 

Admiral of the White John Ayscough was flag-lieutenanlt 
in the Quten CkarlotU^ Lord Rowe’s flagship, in the Channel 
in i;9; ; he afterwards served with distinction in Holland, 
Quiberon, Cadiz, Egypt, the West Indies ; and, with two 
frigates and some sloops, protected Sicily against the invasion 
of Joachim Murat. 

Admiral of the Blue Sir Edward Chetham Strode, K.C,B., 
K.C.H., served under Lord Hood in the Victory in the 
Mediterranean, taking part in the evacuation of Toulon, in 
the sieges of St. Fiorenza, Bastia and Calvi, in Corsica. In 
August, 1794, he was lieutenant in the Agamemnon, com- 
manded by Nelson. He performed much distinguished service 
until, in 1841, he attained flag rank and went on half-pay. 

Admiral of the Blue William Bowles, C.B., entered the 
Navy in 1796, was employed in the Channel and off Cadiz, 
in the North Sea, West Indies, and North American station. 
In command of the Zebra bomb, he went with Lord Gambler 
to Copenhagen*. In 1813, and again in 1816, he performed 
excellent service in protecting British trade in Rio la Plata 
and the neighbouring coasts. 

Admiral of the Blue James Whitley Deans Dundas, C.B., 
entered the Navy in 1799, took part in the blockade of 
Alexandria in 1800, and served with distinction in the North 
Sea, Baltic and Mediterranean. 

Admiral of the Blue Henry Hope, C.B., took part in 
the blockade of Alexandria in 1800, and served in the 
Mediterranean. 

Admiral of the Blue the Hon. Sir Fleetwood Broughton 
Reynolds Pellew performed long and gallant fighting 
services in the Dutch East Indies. 

Admiral of the Blue Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., etc. etc. 
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had ^ most distinguished fighting record in the West Indies 
trid on the coast of Syria. In 1841 he represented Maryte- 
bone in Parliament, in which respect, as in others, his career 
resembled that of Lord Charles Beresford. 

^ In 1854, Sir Charles Napier was appointed to the com- 
mand of the great fleet which sailed for the Baltic in the 
spring of that year. Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, who 
received his nomination to the Navy from Sir Charles Napier, 
and who served in the second Baltic expedition of the follow- 
ing year, makes some instructive observations in respect of 
the treatment of Sir Charles Napier by the authorities. 

"... The issue was really decided in the Black Sea, and 
both Baltic expeditions were, practically speaking, failures. 
The admirals were told by the Government that they were 
not to attack stone forts with their wooden ships, and were 
then censured by the same Government for doing nothing, 
when there was really nothing else to do. Sir Charles 
Napier, who commanded the British Baltic fleet in the 
summer of 1854, was shamefully treated by the politicians, 
and, being a hot tempered old gentleman, he couldn’t stand 
it, He got into Parliament as member for Southwark and 
gave them back as good as they gave. ... It was the old 
story— the politicians shunting the blame on to the soldiers 
or the sailors when they fail to achieve suCh success as is 
expected of them, but quite ready to take credit to themselves 
for their magnificent strategy and foresight when it turns 
out the other way. . . . When Sir Charles was peremptorily 
ordered to haul down his flag, as a punishment for not 
disobeying orders, he was superseded in command by 
Admiral Dundas, who had been a Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1854. . . .” 

t Sir Charles Napier requested the Prime Minister, Lord 
Palmerston, to grant an inquiry into his case. He then 
addressed the following letter to Lord Palmerston “ I sent 
your Lordship my case, which I requested you to lay before 
the Cabinet, but you have not favoured me with a reply, I 
am ^ware of the various occupations of your Lordship, but 



s^l there ought to be s6me consideration for an old olBeer 
who has served h|s country faithfiiilyi and who has held an 
important command. Had my papers been examined by 
your Cabinet, and justice done, instead of dismissing me, 
and appointing one of the Lords of the Admiralty my 
successor, you would have dismissed Sir James Graham 
and his Admiralty, for treachery to me.” (Life of Sir 
Charles Napier ^ by General Elers Napier. Quoted by 
Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, in Memories of the Sea.) 

Sir Charles Napier, remarks Admiral Fitzgerald, “thus 
gave his wary enemies a chance of accusing him of disrespect 
towards those in authority.” 

Admiral of the Blue Phipps Hornby, C.B., was promoted 
acting-lieutenant from the Victory, flagship of Lord Nelson, 
to the Excellent, 74. As captain of the Volage, 22, he 
received a gold medal from the Admiralty for gallant conduct 
in the action off Lissa of March, 1811, when a British 
squadron of 156 guns and 859 men defeated after six hours* 
action a Franco-Venetian force of 284 guns and 2655 men. 

Such is the tale of the admirals of the Red, White and 
Blue in the year 1858-9. Several of them had actually 
served in Nelson’s ships ; the most of them had served under 
Nelson’s command, when Lord Charles Beresford joined the 
Navy. • 

In the same year, the number of officers receiving 
pensions for wounds on service was 104. 


Admitali . s 2 

Vice-admirllf 10 

Rear-admirati 4 

Captains 27 

Commanders 22 

Lieutenants 24 

Masters 5 

Surgeons 2 

Mates , . . 2 

Second masters i 

Ptjrmasters S 


104 
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The total number of men in the Royal Navy in 1858^ 
was 53,yoo; 38,700 seamen, 15,000 Marines. In 1912-13, 
the total number was 137,500: 118,700 seamen, 15,800 
Marines. In i8ro, the number of seamen and Marines was 
145,000: 113,600 seamen, 31,400 Marines. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SHIP OF UNHAPPY MEMORY 

I DID not like the Defeme. I thought her a dreadful 
ship. After the immaculate decks, the glittering per- 
fection, the spirit and fire and pride of the Marlborough^ 
the “ flagship of the world,” I was condemned to a slovenly, 
unhandy, tin kettle which could not sail without steam ; 
which had not even any royal-masts; and which took 
minutes instead of seconds to cross topgallant yards, a 
disgusting spectacle to a midshipman of the Marlborough. 
Instead of the splendid sun and blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, there were the cold skies and the dirty seas of the 
Channel. I wrote to my father asking him to remove me 
from the Navy. 

The Defence was one of the iron-built, or iron-caseS, 
anhoured, heavily rigged, steam-driven, broadside-fire vessels 
launched from 1 860 to 1 866. They represented the transition 
from the Old Navy to the New, inasmuch as they retained 
large sailing powers and broadside fire, combining with these 
traditional elements, iron construction and steam propulsion. 
They were the Warrior, Black Prince, Defence, Resistcince, 
Hector, Valiant, Achilles, Minotaur, Agincourt, and Nortfwnt' 
bertand. The Defence, launched in 1861, was (in modern 
terms) of 6270 tons displacement, 2540 h.p., ir6 kne^ji 
speed, carried 22 guns, and had a complement ot 4 ^b 
men. She was commanded by Captain Augustus PhilH- 
more, and was one of the Channel Squadron, which, in 
the year 1863, was commanded by Rear-Admiral Robert 
Smart, K.H. 
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CHANNEL SQUADRON 
{Navy List, 1863, Description) 


Rate 

H.P. 

Name 

Guns 

Tons 

Com. Officer 

Comple- 

ment 

Rod 

S. 800 

Revenge (Flag) 

73 

3322 

Capt. Charles 

800 

Iron-cased ship 

S. 1250 

Warrior 

70 

6169 

Capt. Hon. A. 

. A. Cochrane, 
C.B. 

704 

.. 

S. 1250 

Black Prince ! 

40 

6109 

Capt. J. F. A. 
Wainwright 

704 

„ ■ n 

S. 600 

Defence 

16 

3720 

(]apt, Augustus 
Phillimore 

457 

» 

S. 600 

Resistance 

16 ; 

3710 

Capt. W. C, 
Chamberlain 

457 

Gunboat 

S. 60 

Trinculo 

2 

i 


Tender to 
Revenge 

24 


The Channel Squadron at that time was employed in 
cruising round the coasts of the British Isles, in order to 
familiarise people on shore with the Fleet In later life it 
fell to me, as commander-in-chief, to conduct similar cruises, 
of whose object I thoroughly approve. 

The Warrior and Black Prince^ in particular, were stately 
and noble vessels whose beauty was a delight to behold. 
Their great spread of sail, their long hulls and yacht bows, 
the vast expanse of flush wooden decks, their solidity and 
grace, set them among the finest ships ever built. 

1 was somewhat consoled in the Defence by being placed 
in charge of the cutter ; in which I succeeded, by a small feat 
of seamanship, in earning the rare commendation of the 
first lieutenant. I was about to sail off to the Fleet from 
pevonport, when I discovered that the yard of the dipping 
lug was sprung. This was serious, as it was blowing fairly 
hard. Fortunately, I had one of those knives so dear to 
boyhood, containing a small saw and other implements ; and 
with this weapon I shaped a batten and fitted it to the yard, 
woolded it with spun-yarn and wedged it tight. 1 did not 
expect it to hold ; but, double-reefing the sail, I put oflf. All 
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the way to the ship I had ai) eye on the yard^ and it held. 
Of course I was late on board; and the first lieutenant 
declined to believe sny explanation of the delky until he 
had had the yard hoisted on deck. Then he was kind 
enough to say, “Well, my boy, if you can do a thing like 
that, there’s hope for you yet.” Every little ray of hope is 
worth having. 

But by reason of my love for the cutter, I fell into trouble. 
In the dockyard at Devonport, there stood a mast newly 
fitted with beautiful new white signal halliards, the very thing 
for the cutter. I should explain that, as we were kept very 
short of stores, stealing in the Service from the Service for 
the Service, used to be a virtue. There was once an admiral 
who stole a whole ship’s propeller in order to melt the brass 
from it; and it was another admiral who boasted to me 
of his brother officer's achievement. Of course, no one 
ever steals anything nowadays; nothing is ever missing 
out of store ; and no midshipman would dream of attempt- 
ing to convey signal halliards from the dockyard into his 
boat. 

But I did. I brought an end of the halliard into an 
adjacent shed, concealed in which I revolved swiftly upon 
my axis, winding the rope about me. Then I put on an 
overcoat, borrdwed for the purpose. But my figure presented 
an appearance so unnaturally rotund that a policeman ex- 
perienced in diagnosing these sudden metamorphoses, com- 
pelled me to divest and to revolve, unwinding, in the public 
eye. He also reported me for stealing Government stores. 
“ Zeal, all zeal, Mr. Easy ! ” 

It was during my time in the Defence that I wm so 
fortunate as to be enabled to save two lives. On one 
occasion, the ship was lying in the Mersey, and visitors 
were on board. A party of these was leaving the ship, 
when their boat was slewed round by the strong tide, and 
one of them, a big, heavy man, fell into the water. I dived 
after him. Luckily there was a boat-keeper in the galley 
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Which I caught with one hand, holding up my man with 
the other. 

I receiVisd the gold medal of the Liverpool Shipwreck 
Humane Society, and the bronze medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. The name of the man who fell overboard 
was Richardson. More than forty years afterwards, the 
son of Mr. Richardson sent me a kind letter, enclosing a 
photograph of his father, who had died in 1882, nineteen 
years after his rescue. 

‘‘My mother," wrote Mr. J. Richardson, “was in very 
great terror, as my father could not swim a stroke. He was' 
a very fine man, and this made your task you so quickly 
undertook not any the easier. . . . The clothes he wore on 
that memorable occasion were, after their thorough wetting, 
too small for him to wear again, so they were cut down for 
my elder brothers, and were called by them their ‘ Channel 
Fleet ’ clothes, and jolly proud they were to wear them too.” 

The boys’ sentiment is pleasing, whether it arose from 
the exciting fact that Mr. Richardson had fallen overboard 
in them — a thing which might happen to any gentleman— 
or from his having in them been picked out by an officer 
(however junior) of the Channel Fleet. 

The second occasion when I was successful in saving a 
man from drowning was in Plymouth Sound. A string 
of boats from the Fleet carrying liberty men was pulling 
ashore, when a shore-boat crossed their bows and was run 
down by the leading boat. I jumped in and held up one of 
the passengers ; and was again awarded the bronze medal of 
the Royal Humane Society. 

In the Defence, as in my other ships, my Service trans- 
gressions were few and venial, as in the case of the signal 
halliards. My troubles arose from my intervals of relaxation 
on shore. It is now so long ago that perhaps I may without 
imprudence relate a sad episode in which 1 fell under the 
condemnation of the law, with all that attendant publicity 
which— as one journalist rather unctuously remarked at the 
time— is so often worse than the penalty. 
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PlYMOWiK ’ 

"My dearest Father,— I am writing to you at (^u 
to tell you what a sad scrape I have just come out of; On 
Friday night I was with some other wild fellows on the out- 
side of a cab, pea-shooting, myself the worst, when unfortun- 
ately I hit a lady who was leaning og a gentleman’s arm in 
the face. The man chased us and with a good deal of 
difficulty, caught us; we were then taken to the station- 
house, and given into custody. The hotel -keeper we always 
go to, very kindly bailed us for the night. In the morning 
we went to the station-house according to promise | and 
were tried; the result was my paying £>2, los. and costs, 
or one month’s imprisonment, and another ;^r, or 7 days, 
The other two got off, no peas being found upon them. You 
will see all about it in the papers I am sending you. I am 
writing to you in such a hurry, as I am afraid you might 
believe the papers if you saw them before my letter. I most 
solemnly swear to you on my honour that I was quite sober 
the whole of the day that this took place. And as for be- 
having unbecoming a gentleman in the Court, I certainly 
did laugh, but the judge made me, and all did so, as he was 
chaffing all the time. The reason I did not apologise to 
the man was because he swore on his oath that I was drugk ; 
which was a lie. I had been dining with Hutchinson (see 
in the paper), who was giving a dinner as he was leaving the 
ship. All I drank was two glasses of Moselle. The papers 
I sent you are Radical so of course they run me down. . . . 
All that remains to be said is, I hope you will look upon it 
as a boyish lark and not as a disgraceful action . . . and 
will you send me 5 pounds as I have but 3 shillings left ; 
and I must have some money to pay mess, wine, etc. etc. 
So now write soon to your prodigal son, 

"Charlie Beresford” 

I received in reply a severe but affectionate reproof from 
my father. 

f The gentlemen of the Press took upon themselves to 
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improve the occasion, having first taken care, of course, tc 
describe the affair as a great deal worse than it was. *‘Lel 
this lesson be taken,” says one kind journalist, it may be a 
guide and a warning for the future. The days are gone— 
gone for ever— when the pranks of a Waterford would be 
tolerated ; but while w^ would hope his follies are lost, we 
would likewise hope that his manly, frank, chivalrous nature 
is still inherited by his kinsmen.” 

Another reporter did me the justice to record that, on 
being called on for my defence, I said: "I certainly do 
apologise if I did strike the lady, because it was not my 
intention to do so ; but I certainly don’t apologise for striking 
Mr. Yates.” I trust he bears me no malice. 

Yet another guardian of public morals observed that 
“ his Worship, in announcing the penalties, called attention 
to the inequalities of the law, which exacted fines for the 
same offence alike from the man with whom sovereigns were 
plentiful as hours and the man whose night’s spree must 
cost him a week’s fasting.” Had his Worship taken the 
trouble to refer to the scale of pay granted by a generous 
country to midshipmen, comparing it with the scale of 
rations and the price we paid for them, and had he (in 
addition) enjoyed the privilege of perusing the financial 
clauses of the letter addressed to me more in sorrow than in 
anger by my father, he might perhaps have modified his 
exordium. 

As an illustration of the strict supervision exercised by 
the senior officers, I may record that I received— in addition 
to my other penalties and visitations — a severe reproof from 
Captain Stewart, my old captain in the Marlborough, 

The Channel Fleet visited Teneriffe. It was the first 
iron fleet ever seen in the West Indies, 

In the cutting-out action off Teneriffe, Nelson lost his 
arm, and several ensigns of the British boats were captured 
by the French. Ever since, it has been a tradition in the 
Navy that the flags ought to be recaptured. A party of 
bluejackets did once succeed in taking them from the 
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cathedral and carrying Hiem on board ; but tile adtniral 
ordered their restoration. They were then placed high up 
on the wall, out of reach, where I saw them. We held a 
meeting in i^e gun-room of the Defence to consider the bic^ 
method of taking the flags. But the admiral, who was of 
course aware that all junior offlcers cherished the hope of 
recovering the relics, issued orders that no such attempt was 
to be made. 

I was invited by an old friend of my father, a religious 
old gentleman living in Cornwall, to a couple of days’ rabbit- 
shooting. I was overjoyed at the opportunity, and was the 
object of the envy of my brother midshipmen. Arriving 
after lunch, I was brought into the great room where the 
old gentleman was sitting in an arm-chair, with his feet, 
which were swathed in masses of cotton-wool, resting on 
gout-rests. Near him was a turn-table laden with books. 

“ Don’t come near me, my boy,” he shouted, as I entered. 
“I am very glad to see you, but don’t come near me. I 
have a terribly painful attack of gout, the worst I ever had 
in my life. Go and sit down on that chair over there.” 

With the breadth of the polished floor between us, we 
chatted for a while ; and then the old gentleman, pointing 
to the table of books, asked me to give him a partici|^r 
volume. 

“ Now be very careful,” said he. 

Full of ardour, delighted to think that I should now 
escape to the keeper and the rabbits, I jumped up, ran to 
the table, my foot slipped on the parquet, and I fell face 
forward with my whole weight upon the poor old man’s feet, 
smashing both foot-rests. The agonising pain shot him into 
the air and he fell on my back. 1 have never heard such 
language before or since. As he rolled off me, he shouted : 

" Ring the bell, you 1 ” 

In came the butler. 

Take that out of my house I Send him back 

to his - — ship! Never let me see his face again 1" 

screamed my host. 
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So I departed in the dog-cart. It was many a Ipii 
day ere { heard the last of my rabbit-shootlng from m 
messmates. 

A few months afterwards, when I had bee^ less than 
year in the Defence^ Rear-Admiral Charles Eden appoirtte 
me to the Clio as senior midshipman. He said he wantc 
me to learn responsibility. 


Note 

The New Ships. — The predecessors of the Defence am 
her class were wooden vessels plated with iron armoui 
The first iron-built, armoured, sea-going British vessel wa; 
the Warrior, launched in i860. She was laid down in th( 
previous year, in which Lord Charles Beresford entered tht 
Navy. Several wooden ships {Royal Oak, Caledonia, Princi 
Consort, Ocean, Royal Alfred, Repulse, Favorite, Research^ 
were converted into armoured ships during their construc- 
tion, These were launched from 1862 to 1864, For some 
years the Admiralty built wooden armoured ships and iron 
armoured ships simultaneously. From i860 to 1866, ten 
iron-built, armoured, sail and steam ships were launched: 
Warrior, Black Prince, Defence, Resistance, Hector, Achilles, 
l^liant, Minotaur, Agincourt, Northumberland. In 1864 and 
1865, five wooden-built, armoured ships were launched: 
Lord Clyde, Lord Warden, Zealous, Pallas, Enterprise. 
The Royal Sovereign, launched in 1857 as a wooden line-of- 
battle ship, was converted in 1862 to an armoured vessel 
and was equipped with four turrets. She was thus the first 
(Hrret-ship in the British Navy. The next step was to 
group the guns in a central armoured battery, and to belt 
the ship with armqur along the water-line. At the same 
time, more turret-ships were constructed. Earnest con- 
troversy was waged among naval authorities as to what 
were the roost important qualities of the fighting, ship, to 
which other qualities must be partially sacrificed ; for, 
broadly speaking, all warships represent a compromise 
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[ among speed, defence and ofTence— or engines, arixiouf and 
guns. The cbntrovers^still continues. The disisler which 
befell the (^ptain decided, at least, the low-freeboard 
question in so far as heavily rigged sailing steam vessels 
were concerned, for the Captain^ a rigged low-freeboatd 
turret-ship, capsized on 6th September, 1870. (Tke Rcyal 
Navy^ vol. i., Laird Clowes.) 

Lord Charles Beresford, entering the Navy at the 
beginning of the changes from sails to steam, from wood to 
iron, and from iron to steel, learned, like his contemporaries, 
the whole art of the sailing ship sailor, added to it the skill 
of the sailor of the transition period, and again added to 
that the whole body of knowledge of the seaman of the New 
Navy, He saw the days when the sailing officers hated 
steam and ignored it so far as possible ; as in the case of 
the admiral who, entering harbour under steam and sail, 
gave his sailing orders but neglected the engineer, and so 
fouled the wharf, and said, “ Bless me, I forgot I was in a 
steamship ! ” 

Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, who entered the Navy five 
years before Lord Charles Beresford, describes the transi- 
tional period in his Memories of the Sea. Speaking of the 
Hercules^ one of the new central -battery, armoured -waterline 
ironclads, to which he was appointed first lieutenant when 
she was first commissioned in 1868, Admiral Fitzgerald 
writes: — "The Hercules was the most powerful ironclad 
ifioat, in this or any other country. She carried 1 8-ton 
funs — muzzle-loadeis — and nine inches of armour, though 
thU was only in patches; but she had a good deal of six-^ 
nch armour, and her water-line and battery were well 
srotected, as against ordnance of that date. She was full- 
■igged, with the spars and sails of a line-6f-battle ship, and 
»he could steam fourteen knots— on a pinch, and could sail 
% little. In fact she was the masterpiece of Sir Edward 
R.eed's genius. 

“ Up to the advent of the Hercules the three great five- 
nasted ships of 10,000 tons, the Minotaur, Agincourt and 

.4 
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Jffiirtkumberland, had been considered the most powerful 
ships in the British Navy, and proBably in the world, and 
Sir Edward Reed’s triumph was, that he b^t a ship of 
about 8500 tons which carried a more powerful armament, 
’thicker armour, fifty feet shorter and thus much handier, 
steamed the same speed, and" I was going to say—sailed 
better ; but I had better say— ^id n6t sail qiAte so badly ; 
and it must ever be borne in mind that at this transition 
stage in the development of the Navy, our rulers at Whitehall 
insisted that our ships of all classes should have sail power 
suitable to their tonnage. ‘ For,’ said they, ‘ the engines 
might break down, and then where would you be?'” 
{Memories of the 8 ea^ Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, chap, xiv.) 



CH/BPTER V 


THE MIDSHIPMAN OF 1864 

I WISH I could convey to my readers something of the 
pride and delight which a sailor feels in his ship. But 
who that has never had the luck to be a deep-water 
sailor, can understand his joy in the noble vessel, or the 
uplifting sense of his control over her matchless and 
splendid power, born of a knowledge of her every rope and 
sail and timber, and of an understanding of her behaviour 
and ability. For every ship has her own spirit, her own 
personality. You may build two ships or twenty upon the 
same design, line for line the same, and each will develop 
her own character. As there are no two people alike, so 
there are no two ships the same. 

What can be more glorious than a ship getting und^ 
way ? She quivers like a sentient thing amid the whole 
moving tumultuous lusty life. Men are racing aloft ; other 
men, their feet pounding upon the white decks, are running 
away with the ropes ; the ringing commands and the shout- 
ing fill the air; the wind strikes with a salt and hearty sting; 
and the proud and beautiful creature rises to the lift of the 
sea. Doctor, paymaster, idlers and all used to run up on 
deck to witness that magnificent spectacle, a full-rigged ship 
getting under sail. As for me, I blessed my luck when I 
returned from the Defence to a sailing ship. 

The Clio was a corvette pierced for 22 guns, of 1472 tons 
burthen, and 400 h.p. The screw was hoisted when she' was 
under sail, which was nearly all the time. She was an * ^ 
excellent i^er, doing fourteen to sixteen knots. 
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The mkJshipraen’s mess was so small, that there was no 
room for chairs. We sat on lockeri’^and in order to reach 
the farther side, we must walk across the table. One of our 
amusements in this tiny cabin was racing cockroaches, which 
were numerous. We used to drop a t)it of melted tallow 
from a purser’s dip upon their*^backs,^lanf in it a piece of 
spun-yarn, light the spuo-yari| anci away thiy would go 
from one end of the table to the other. There was once a 
cockroach — but not in the Clio — which escaped, its light still 
burning, and set the ship on fire. 

I began in the Clio by immediately assuming that re- 
sponsibility of senior midshipman desired by Rear-Admiral 
Charles Eden. I purchased the stores for the gunroom 
mess, expending ;^67, accounting for every penny, with the 
most sedulous precision. We paid a shilling a day for 
messing, and the stores were to supplement our miserable 
rations. They were so bad that I wonder we kept our health ; 
indeed, only the fittest survived. 

We sailed from Portsmouth in August, 1864. It was my 
first long voyage. It is curious that the first week of a long 
voyage goes very slowly, and the rest of the time very fast, 
lused to keep the first dog watch and to relieve the officer 
In the morning watch. In the keen pleasuue of handling the 
ship — loosing sails, sheeting them home, reefing, furling, and 
all the rest of the work of a sailor— I regained all my old 
delight in the sea which I had lost in the Defence, Keeping 
watch under sail required unremitting vigilance, perpetual 
activity, and constant readiness. The officer of the watch 
must ^ everywhere, with an eye to everything, forward and 
aft ; while the helmsman handling the wheel under the break 
of the poop, keeps the weather leach just lifting. 

The memory of the continuous hard work of the daily 
routine, makes the sober and pleasant background to the 
more lively recollection of events, which were after all but 
the hatural reaction from the long monotony of sea life. 

It was my duty to preserve order in the gun-room ; and 
a lively lot I had in charge. One of the midslupmen, a 
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big fellovr, was something of a bully. Ho used to persecute 
a youn^ter smaller than himself, and one day die boy 
came to me and asked what he could do to end the tyranny, 
1 thought that this particular bully wa^ also a c6ward">^by 
no means an inevitable combination— and I advised his 
victim, next timp he\as buljied, to hit the bully on the point 
of the nose ^ as hard as he could, and I promised that I 
would Support him in whatever came afterwards. He did 
as he was told ; whereupon the bully came to me with a 
complaint that a junior midshipman had struck him. I 
formed a ring and put the two to settle the matter with 
their fists. The little boy was a plucky youngster, and 
clever with his fists. He knocked out his enemy, and had 
peace thereafter. 

I crossed the Line for the first time. In going through 
the usual ceremonies, being ducked and held under in the 
big tank, I was as nearly drowned as ever in my life, being 
hauled out insensible. We towed out the Turtle^ a Govern- 
ment vessel, bound for Ascension with stores. While 
towing, it is necessary to wear instead of tacking, for fear 
of coming on top of the tow. But the first lieutenant 
thought he would tack ; so he tried to go about. There was 
a gale of wind ; the ship missed stays, and came right pn 
top of the unfortunate Turtle, dismasting and nearly sinkirt| 
her. I was sent on board her to give assistance; and I 
made excellent use of the opportunity to collect from the 
Turtle's stores many useful little ship’s fittings of which the 
Clio was in need. We took the Turtle into Ascension, 
where the midshipmen landed, collected the eggs of the 
“ wideawake ” gulls, and bottled them for future consumption. 

We put in at the Falkland Islands in November. The 
population consisted of ex- Royal Marines and their families. 
It was considered necessary to populate the Islands ; and 
we always send for the Royal Marines in any difficulty. 
There were also South American guachos and ranchers. 
The governor came on board to ask for the captain's 
help. The governor wanted a man to be hanged, and his 
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trouble was that he was afraid to hang him. The prisoner 
was a guacho, who had murdered a rancher, whom he had 
<:ast into the river and then shot to death. The governor 
was afraid that if he executed the murderer, the other 
guachos would rise in rebellion. So he wanted the captain 
to bring the murderer on board and hlhg him to the yard- 
arm. The captain refused this request ; but he offered to 
hang him on shore, a proposal td which the governor agreed. 
The boatswain’s mate piped : “ Volunteers for a hangman — 
fall in.” To my surprise, half the ship’s company fell in. 
The sergeant of Marines was chosen to be executioner. 
He took a party on shore, and they constructed a curious 
kind of box, like a wardrobe, having a trap-door in the top, 
above which projected the beam. The man dropped 
through the trap door into the box and was no more seen, 
until the body was taken out under cover of night and 
buried. 

The shooting on that island was naturally an intense 
delight to a boy of my age. We midshipmen used to go 
away shooting the upland geese. I managed to bring 
aboard more than the others, because I cut off the wings, 
heads and necks, cleaned the birds, and secured them by 
toggling the legs together, so that I was able to sling four 
Hfrrds over each shoulder. The whole island being clothed 
in high pampas grass, it was impossible to see one’s way. 
Officers used to be lost in the Falklands, The body of a 
paymaster who was thus lost was not discovered for eight 
years. The cold induced sleep, and a sleeping man might 
freeze to death. 

Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, in Memories of the Sea^ 
relating his experience as a midshipman in the Falkland 
Islands, says, “ Everybody has heard of the Falkland Island 
geese, and they may be seen to-day in St. James’s Park. 
The upland geese — as they are generally called — are 
excellent eating ; but there are also immense numbers and 
different varieties of other geese and these are known as 
‘ kelp geese.’ Alas ! our ornithological education had been so 
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sadly neglected that we did not know the difference with 
the feathers on, though we soon found it out, when we came 
to cook and eat them. All the birds we shot were kelp 
geese, about as fishy as cormorants; but they were not 
wasted, for we gave them to our Marine servants, who ate 
them all and declared them to be excellent. ‘ Some flavour 
about them,’ as they said.” 

While we lay at the Falkland Islands a merchant ship 
came in whose whole company was down with scurvy. 
When I joined the Navy, lime-juice, the prophylactic, was 
served out under the regulation; but in the mercantile 
marine scurvy was still prevalent. It is a most repulsive 
disease. The sufferer rots into putrid decay while he is yet 
alive. If you pressed a finger upon his flesh the dent would 
remain. He is so sunk in lethargy that if he were told the 
ship was sinking he would decline to move. His teeth drop 
out and his hair falls off. It is worthy of remembrance that 
the use of lime-juice as a prophylactic was discovered, or 
at least largely introduced, by Captain James Cook the 
navigator; whose statue, erected at Whitby, I had the 
privilege of unveiling in 1912. Historically, I believe that 
Captain Lancaster, commanding the Dragon, in the service 
of the Honourable East India Company in the time of 
James I, was thfe first to cure scurvy by administering three 
spoonfuls of lemon to each patient, with his breakfast. 

From the Falkland Islands we proceeded to the Straits 
of Magellan, where the natives of Terra . del Fuego came off 
to us in boats. They were totally naked, and were smeared 
all over with grease. It was snowing, and they had made 
a fire in the boats ; and when the sea splashed upon the 
fire and put it out, they beat the sea in anger with their 
paddles. , 

At the convict settlement there used to be a box to 
hold mails fixed on the top of a pole. The letters were 
taken on board the next ship passing homeward bound. 

I posted a letter addressed to my mother, who received it in 
due time. 
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We dropped anchor off Port Mercy. It came on to blow 
a hurricane. We had two anchors down ahead, struck 
lower yards and topmast, and kept the screw moying to 
ease the cables. Without the aid of steam, we should have 
been blown away. Even so, the captain became anxious 
and decided to put out to sea. We battened down and 
went out under trysails and forestaysail. Instantly we were 
plunged into a mountainous sea, and the wind whipped 
the canvas out of us. We set close-reefed fofetopsail. A 
tremendous squall struck us, we shipped water and were 
blown upon our beam ends. So strong was the wind that 
each successive blast listed the ship right over. The captain 
then determined to run back to Port Mercy. The master 
set the course, as he thought, to clear the headland ; and 
we steamed at full speed. I was standing half-way up the 
bridge ladder holding on to the man-rope in a violent squall 
of hail and snow, the hail cutting my cheeks open, when 1 
saw land right ahead. The fact was that the master had 
mistaken his course, and the ship was driving straight on 
shore, where every man would have perished. I reported 
my observation to the first lieutenant, who merely re- 
marked that it was probable that the master knew better 
than I did. But presently he too saw the high rocks loom- 
ing ahead through the smother of snow and spray, and the 
course was altered just in time. The wind was on the port 
beam; we edged into it out to sea; and so were able to 
clear the headland and get under the lee of the land. The 
first lieutenant afterwards handsomely admitted that it was 
a good job 1 was standing where I was “with my eyes 
open ” at the critical moment. It was in the height of this 
emergency, that I first heard the pipe go “ Save ship.” 

We proceeded to Valparaiso, where the ship put in to 
refit At Valparaiso, we were able to get horses, and we 
organised paper-chases. 

ft was about this time that the incident of the Impresario 
Qccuhred. He was conducting the orchestra from the stage 
i^lf, being seated in a hole cut in the stage, so that his legs 
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rested uppn a little platform below. The refreshment room 
was underneath the stage, and the Impresario's legs projected 
downwards from the ceiling into the room, where were two 
or three midshipmen and myself. The temptation was 
irresistible. We grasped the legs ; hauled on them ; and 
down came the Impresaria Overhead, the music faltered 
and died away. 

From Valparaiso we proceeded to the Sandwich Islands, 
whence we were ordered to take Queen Emma to Panama, 
on her way to England to see Queen Victoria. Queen 
Emma was born Miss Emma Booker. She married 
Kamehameha IV in 1856. We took the Queen on board 
with one native lady as her attendant. The natives were 
devoted to their queen, and they insisted on loading the 
ship with presents for her. They brought pigs, masses of 
yams, sweet potatoes, water-melons and other fruit. The 
pigs were housed forward on the main deck, and the other 
offerings were piled on the rigging and hammock nettings 
and about the davit guys, so that the ship looked like an 
agricultural show when we sailed for Panama. 

We sighted a schooner flying signals of distress. The 
life-boat was called away to go to her assistance. I was in 
charge of the life-boat. When a boat is called away at sea, 
the crew of c6urse take their places in her before she is 
lowered. The whole operation, from the sound of the pipe 
to the moment the boat touches the water, occupies no 
more than a few seconds in a smart ship. There was a 
little sea-way on, and the movement of the boat caused a 
jerk to the falls, unhooking the safety catch, and dislodging 
an enormous water-melon, which fell through about eighteen 
feet upon the top of my head. I was knocked nearly sense- 
less. It was the melon that split upon the impact, deluging 
me with red pulp ; but I thought that it was my skull which 
had cracked, and that they were my brains which were 
spoiling my uniform, and I remember wondering that my 
brains should be so queerly and vividly coloured. 

But I recovered from the shock in a few minutes. 
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Boarding the schooner, I found she was short of water. 
But the remarkable thing about that schooner was that 
although she carried a cargo of six thousand pounds in 
Mexican dollars, tliey had only four men on board, all told 
— an easy prize for a pirate. 

After touching at Acapulco, which was all heat and flies, 
we landed the Queen of the Sandwich Islands at Panama. 

Some years afterwards, I went to call upon her Majesty. 
In all my voyages, I carried with me a set of tandem harness ; 
and on this occasion, I hired a light cart and a couple of 
ponies, and drove them tandem. Approaching the royal 
residence, I took a corner too sharply, the cart capsized, I 
was flung out, and found myself sitting on the ground in the 
Queen’s presence. 

But before we quitted the Sandwich Islands, an event 
occurred (of which I was the humble and unwitting instru- 
ment) which nearly brought about what are called inter- 
national complications. I should explain that feeling ran 
pretty high between the English and the Americans in the 
Sandwich Islands with regard to the American Civil War, 
which was then waging. It was none of our business, but 
we of the Clio chose to sympathise with the South. Now 
that these unhappy differences have been so long composed, 
there can be no harm in referring to them. But it was not 
resentment against the North which inspired my indiscretion. 
It was the natural desire to win a bet. A certain lady — her 
name does not matter — bet me that I would not ride down a 
steep pass in the hills, down which no horse had yet been 
ridden. I took the bet and I won it. Then the same fair 
lady bet me — it was at a ball — that I would not pull down 
the American flag. That emblem was painted on wood upon 
an escutcheon fixed over the entrance to the garden of the 
Consulate. I took that bet, too, and won it. 

Having induced two other midshipmen to come with me, 
we went under cover of night to the Consulate. I climbed 
upon the backs of my accomplices, leaped up, caught hold 
of the escutcheon, and brought the whole thing down upon 
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US. Then-we carried the trophy on board in a shore-boat. 
Unfortunately the boatman recognised what it was, and 
basely told the American consul, who was naturally 
indignant, and who insisted that the flag* should be nailed 
up again in its place. 1 had no intention of inflic;ting 
annoyance, and had never considered how serious might be 
the consequences of a boyish impulse. My captain very 
justly said that as I had pulled down the flag I must put it 
up again, and sent me with a couple of carpenters on shore. 
We replaced the insulted emblem of national honour, to 
the deep delight of an admiring crowd. The Clio put to sea. 
We heard afterwards that the American Government 
dispatched a couple of ships of war to capture me, but I 
do not think the report was true. 

Having landed the Queen of the Sandwich Islands at 
Panama, as I have said, about the middle of June, 1865, we 
left the Bay early in July, and proceeded to Vancouver, 
arriving there in the middle of August. There we remained 
until early in December. 

I was placed in charge of a working party from the 
to cut a trail through, the virgin forest of magnificent timber 
with which the island was then covered. I was pleased * 
enough to receive an extra shilling a day check-money. 
Where the flourishing town of Victoria now stands, there 
were a few log huts, closed in by gigantic woods. When I 
revisited the country recently, I found a tramway running 
along what was once my trail, and I met several persons 
who remembered my having helped to cut it, nearly fifty 
years before. 

I believe that Canada will eventually become the centre 
of the British Empire; for the Canadians are a splendid 
nation, gifted with pluck, enterprise and energy. 

The free forest life was bliss to a boy of my age. To 
tell the truth, we were allowed to do pretty well what we 
liked in the Clio^ which was so easy-going a ship that she 
was nicknamed “the Privateer.” We used to go out fishing 
for salmon with the Indians, in their canoes, using the 
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Indian hook made of shell To this day the Indians fish 
for salmon in canoes^ using shell hooks. I made a trot, a 
night-line with a hundred hooks, and hauled up a goodly 
Quantity of fish every morning. I remember that a party of 
midshipmen (of whom I was not one) from another ship 
were playing cricket on the island, when a bear suddenly 
walked out of the forest. The boys instantly ran for a gun 
and found one in an adjacent cabin, but there were no 
bullets or caps. So they filled up the weapon with stones 
from the beach. In the meantime the bear had climbed a 
tree. The midshipmen levelled the gun at him and fired it 
with a lucifer match. 

We used to go away into the forest deer-shooting, and 
on one occasion we were lost for a day and a night. It 
was at this time that I made the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Mr. Dunsmuir, who became a mayor and a 
millionaire, simply because he slept one night in the forest 
—for the sake of coolness. When he awoke in the morning, 
he found that he had pillowed his head upon a lump of coal. 
He subsequently obtained an enormous concession of land 
from the Government and amassed a huge fortune in coal 
Two of our lieutenants put money in the scheme. I wrote 
at the time to my father, asking him to let me have a 
thousand pounds to invest in the coal business. But he 
replied affectionately but firmly that, until I ceased to exceed 
my allowance, he did not think it right that I should embark 
in a gambling project. The two lucky lieutenants were 
eventually bought out by Mr. Dunsmuir for a very large 
sum of money. 

I was very happy in the Clio ; but, for reasons, it was 
considered expedient that I should be transferred to the 
Tribune. Accordingly, I turned over to the Tribune early 
in December, by the orders of my constant friend, Admiral 
Charles Eden. He said it would do me good to serve under 
Captain Lord Gillford. He was right. It did. 



CHAPTER VI 


STRICT SERVICE 

C APTAIN Lord Gillford, afterwards Lord Clanwilliam, 
was one of the finest seamen, and his ship was one of 
the smartest ships, in the Service. The Tribune was 
what we used to call a jackass frigate. She was pierced for 
31 guns, was of 1570 tons burthen, and 300 h.p.—not that 
anything could ever induce the captain to use steam. 

Before I joined the Tribune, she had sprung her foremast, 
so she went up the Fraser River to cut a new spar out of the 
forest Such things were done in those days. But on the 
way up she grounded on the bar. Everything—guns, coal, 
stores — was taken out of her; anchors were got out; and 
every effort was made to warp her off. Still she would not 
move. In thi^ desperate pass, when every man in the ship, 
except one, was hauling on the purchases, it is on record 
that when the chaplain put his weight on the rope, away 
she came. The power of the man of God is remembered 
even unto this day. Then the Tribune sailed up the river, 
and they cut a new spar, set it up and rigged it, and she 
came home with it. 

Captain Lord Gillford prided himself on the speed of his 
ship under sail. He had fitted her with all Sorts of extra 
ge%r, such as they had in the famous tea-clippers. His tacks 
and sheets were much thicker than was usual ; strengthening 
pieces were fitted to the sails ; there were gaffs for topgallant 
backstays, and extra braces. His order book was a curiosity. 
Day after day it bore the same entry : " The course. Cany 
sail.” Sailing from Vancouver to Valparaiso, the Tribune 
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beat the Suf/ej, another fine sailing ship commanded by 
another first-class seaman, by two days. 

Captain Lord Gillford’s orders were that sail should never 
be shortened without his permission. One night when it 
was blowing hard I went down to the captain’s cabin to ask 
him if we might take in the topmast studding-sail. The ship 
was then heeling over. The captain stuck one leg out of 
his cot and put his foot against the side of the ship. “ I don’t 
feel any water here yet,” says he, and sent me on deck again. 
The next moment the sail blew away. 

I can never be too grateful for the seamanship I learned 
on board the Tribune. The captain lost no opportunity of 
teaching us. On one occasion, for instance, we carried away 
the starboard foremast swifter, in the fore rigging — the 
Tribune had rope lower rigging. Captain Lord Gillford, 
instead of splicing the shroud to the masthead pennants, 
chose, in order to educate us, to strip the whole foremast to 
a gantline. We got the whole of the lower rigging over the 
masthead again. I was in the sailmaker’s crew ; and another 
midshipman and myself, together with the forecastle men, 
fitted in the new shroud, turned it in, wormed, parcelled, and 
served it ; put it over the masthead, and got the fore rigging 
all a-taunto again. I also helped to make a n^w foresail and 
jib out of number one canvas, roped them, put the clews in, 
and completed the job. Lord Gillford’s object was to teach 
those under him to carry out the work in the proper ship- 
shape manner. The sailmaker’s crew, among whom was 
another midshipman, named Morrison, and myself, numbered 
15 or 20 men, including able seamen, and we were all as 
happy as possible. We were taught by one of the best sail- 
makers in the Service, who was named Flood. We always 
worked in a sailmaker’s canvas jumper and trousers made by 
ourselves. I could cut out and. make a seaman’s canvas 
working suit, jumper and trousers, in 30 minutes, using the 
sailmaker’s stitch of four stitches to the inch. 

1 had a complete sailmaker’s bag with every sailmaker’s 
tool necessary->serving and roping mallets, jiggers, seaming 
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and roping palms, all-sized marling-spikes, fids^ seam-rubbers, 
sail-hooks, grease-pot, seaming and roping twine, etc. etc. 

Morrison and I worked together at everything. We 
turned in new boats* falls, replaced lanyards in wash-deck 
buckets, as well as taking our turn at all tricks sailmaker’s 
crew. We put in new clews to a topsail and course. We 
roped a jib and other fore-and-aft sails. Both of these jobs 
require great care and practice, and both of them we had to 
do two or three times before we got them right. A sailmaker 
knows how difficult it is to keep the lay of the rope right in 
roping a sail. We used also to go aloft and repair sick seams 
in the sails to avoid unbending. 

Captain Lord Gillford himself could cut out a sail, whether 
fore-and-aft or square. I have heard him argue with Flood 
as to the amount of goring to be allowed, and Lord Gillford 
was always right. It was he who put it into my head to try 
to teach myself all that I could, by saying, “ If a man is a 
lubber over a job, you ought to be able to s/iow him how to 
do it, not tell him how to do it.” 

We were never so proud as when Lord Gillford sent for 
us and told us that we had made a good job of roping the 
new jib. Among other things, I learned from the “ snob,” 
as the shoemaker was called, to welt and repair boots. In 
after years, I made a portmanteau, which lasted for a long 
time, for my old friend. Chief Engineer Rofifcy ; and I made 
many shooting and fishing bags for my brother officers. 

Merely for the sake of knowing how to do and how not 
to do a thing, in later years I have chipped a boiler (a devil 
of a job), filled coal-sacks, trimmed bunkers, stoked fires and 
driven engines. 

We used up all our spare canvas in the Tribune ; and I 
remember that on one occasion we were obliged to patch 
the main-royal with a mail-bag, so that the main-royal bore 
the legend " Letters for England ” on it thereafter. 

While in the Tribune^ two misfortunes occurred to me 
on the same day. As we all know, misfortunes never come' 
singly. The sailmaker had reported me for skylarking ; and it 
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. i therefore it>vc a Unu attached to a^ 
h^le through the holes of the bench upon which he sat 
he seated himself to begin his work, I jerked fhe Jlner 
he leaped into the air with a loud cry. That was my 
ii!^ misfortune. The second was entirely due to the rude 
and' thoughtless conduct of another midshipman, who, in 
parsing me as 1 sat at my sailmaker’s bench, industriously, 
working, tilted me over. ' I took up the first thing which 
was handy, which happened to be a carpenter's chisel, and 
huded it at his retreating figure. It stuck and quivered in 
a Iportion of his anatomy which is (or was) considered by 
sehoolmasters as designed to receive punishment I had, of 
edur^, no intention of hurting him. But I was reported for 
the second time that day. 1 was put on watch and watch 
for a week, a penance which involved being four hours on 
and four hours off, my duties having to be done as usual 
during the watch off in the daytime. 

sailed from Vancouver early in December, 1865. On 
dsid January I was promoted to be acting sub*lieutenant. 
i find that Captain Lord Gillford endorsed my certificate 
with the statement that Lord Charles Beresford had con- 


ducted himself “ with sobriety, diligence, attention, and was 
always obedient to command; and 1 have been much 
pleased with the zealous manner in which he has performed 
hlsj duties." 

We arrived at Valparaiso towards the end of January, 
i continued to discharge my duties in the Tribune until the 
twiddle of February, when I was transferred to the Sulkj. 

1 was as happy on board the Tribune as 1 had been in 
%^ Marlberough and the CHo^ and for the same reason: the 
spl^did 9eamanship and constant sailorising. 

Sutlej a steam frigate pierced for guns, of 3066 
ton^ and 500 h.p., flagship of the Pacific station. ' B^ttre 
1 jptoed her, the commander-in-chief of the station 
.^miral, Kuigcome, who had (as we say) come in throttjgh 
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the hawM-^|& It was the delight of this queer ol7 admiral 
to beat the arum^ for mght-quarters himself. He used to 
steal the drum, and trot away with it, rub-a-dub all along 
the lower deck, bending double beneath the hammocks 
of the sleeping seamen. On one of these occasions— so 
runs the yarn — a burly able seaman thrust his bare legs over 
the edge of his hammock, clipped the admiral under the 
shoulders, swung him to and fro, and, with an appropriate 
but unquotable objurgation, dispatched him forward with 
a kick. t 

Such (in a word) was the condition of the flagship to 
which Rear-Admiral the Honourable Joseph Denman suc- 
ceeded,^ after the enjoyment of twenty-five years' profound 
peace in the command of the Queep’s yacht. 

The captain, Trevenen ?. Coode, wast tall and thin, 
hooked-nosed and elderly, much bent about the shoulders, 
with a habit of crossing his arms and folding his hands 
inside his sleeves. He was a taut hand and a fine seaman. 
He nearly broki my heart, old martinet that he was; fpr 
I was mate of the upper deck and tKe hull, and took an 
immens5e pride in keeping .them immaculately clean; but 
they were never clean enough for Captain Trevenen P. Coode. 
In those days we had little bright-work, but plenty of white- 
wash and blaclcing. The lest of a smart ship was that the 
lines of white or black should meet with absolute accuracy ; 
and a fraction of error would be visited with the captain’s 
severe displeasure. For her employed condemnation instead 
of commendation. ir 

There was an old yarn about a mate of the main deck, 
who boasted that he had got to windward of his captain. 
We used to take live stock, poultry an<> sheep to sea in 
those days. The captain found fault with the mate because 
the fowls and coops were dirty. The mate whitewashed 
the chickens and blacked their legs and beaks. Now the 
poultry in question belonged to the captain. Thereafter the 
fowls died. 

It was the custom for the admiral to take a cow or two 

5 
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to sea, and the officers took sheep and fowl^ There is a 

fhdition in the Navy that the cow used to be iniJked in the 
middle watch for the benefit of the officer on watch; and 
that, in order that the admiral should get his allowance of 
milk, the cow was filled up with water and made to leap 
backwards and forwards across the hatchways. Another 
tradition ordains that when the forage for the sheep ran 
short, the innocent animals. were fitted with green spectacles, 
and thus equipped, they were fed on shavings. 

When we put into, Valparaiso the -Spanish fleet was 
threatening to bombard the town. Rather more than a year 
previously, in 1864, Spain had quarrelled with Chile, alleging 
that Chile had violated neutrality^ and had committed other 
offences. In March, 1864 Spain began the diplomatic corre- 
spondence witi Chile in which she demanded reparation, 
which was refused. Chile sent artillery and troops to Val- 
paraiso. The Spanish admiral, Pareja, then proclaimed a 
blockade of the Chilian ports, and Chile declared war. 

The European Residents in Valparaiso, who owned an 
immense amount of valuable property stored in the custom- 
houses, were terrified at the prospect of a bombardment, and 
petitioned Admiral Denman to prevent it. An American 
fleet of warships was also lying in the Bay. Among them 
was the Miantonomohy the second screw ironclad that ever 
came through the Straits of Magellan, the first being the 
Spanish ironclad Numancia. 

When the Miantonomoh crcf^sed the Atlantic in 1866, 
The Times kindly remarked that the existing British Navy 
was henceforth useless, and that most of its vessels “were 
only fit to be laid up and ‘ painted that dirty yellow which is 
* universally adopted to mark treachery, failure, and crime.' ” 

The British and American admirals consulted together 
as to the advisability of preventing the bombardment. The 
prospect of a fight cheered us all; and we entered into 
elaborate calculations of the relative strength of the Spanish 
fleet and the British-American force. As a matter of fact, 
they were about equal. The Spanish admiral, Nunez, who 
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had succeeded Pareja, visited the Sutlej and conversed witj^ 
Admiral Denman. It was reported by the midshipman who 
was A.D.C. to the admiral that, upon his departure, the 
Spaniard had said: “Very well, Admiral Denman, you 
know your duty and I know mine.” The information 
raised our hopes; but at the critical moment a telegram 
forbidding the' British admiral to take action was received 
from the British Minister at Santiago. 

So the British and American fleets steamed out to sea, 
while the Spaniards fired upon Valparaiso from eight in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, setting the place on fire, 
and then retired to their anchorage outside. The British 
and American fleets then returned to the Bay, and I 
accompanied a landing-party to help to extinguish the 
conflagration. 

Five of us were standing on the top of the high wall of a 
building whose roof had fallen in, so that the whole interior 
was a mass of burning wreckage, upon which we were 
directing the hose, when the men below shouted that the 
wall was falling. We slid down the ladder, and no sooner 
had we touched the ground than the whole wall tottered and 
fell inwards. 

We put the .fires out, but the inhabitants were so angry 
with us because we had not prevented the bombardment, 
that they requested that the landing-party should be sent 
back to their ships. Then the flames broke out afresh. For 
years the resentment of the Valparaisians remained so hot 
that it was inadvisable to land in the town ml^n from British 
ships. 

The meeting of the British and American seamen gave 
rise to much discussion concerning the respective merits 
of the British and American theories of gunnery. The 
Americans advocated the use of round shot to deliver a 
“racking blow”; the British preferred firing a pointed 
projectile which would penetrate the target instead of 
merely striking it. When an American bluejacket asked 
his British friend to explain the new English system of 
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shell-fire, the British bluejacket said : “ We casts our shot 
f6r the new gun so many fathoms long, and then, d’ye see, 
we cuts off a length at a time, regulatin' the length required 
according to the ship we uses it against. For fcwr ship, 
I reckon we should cut off about three and a half inches." 

The Spanish fleet was afflicted with scurvy ; and we used 
to pull over to the Spanish ships in the evenings, bringing 
the officers presents of chicken, fresh meat and fruit. 

Having done with Valparaiso, the Spaniards went to 
Callao; but there they had a more difficult job; for Callao 
was fortified, and the Spaniards were considerably damaged 
by the gun-fire from the forts. 

During the progress of hostilities between the Chilians 
and the Spaniards, the Chilians constructed one of the first 
submarines. It was an American invention worked by 
hand and ballasted with water. The Chilians intended, or 
hoped, to sink the Spanish fleet with it. The submarine 
started from the beach on this enterprise ; but it was never 
seen again. It simply plunged into the sea, and in the sea 
it remains to this day. 

We left Valparaiso about the middle of April, 1866, 
and proceeded to Vancouver. On the way, the Sutlej ran 
into a French barque, taking her foremast and bowsprit 
out of her. Captain Coode stood by the rail, his arms 
crossed, his hands folded in his sleeves, looking down upon 
the wreck with a sardonic grin, while the French captain, 
gesticulating below, shouted, “ O you goddam Englishman 
for you it is alfta-right, but for it it is not so nice I " 

But we repaired all damages so that at the latter end 
he was better off than when he started. 

We arrived at Vancouver early in June, and left a few 
days later, to encounter a terrific hurricane. It blew from the 
i8th June to the 22nd June; and the track of the ship on 
the chart during those four days looks like a diagram of 
cat's-cradle. The ship was much battered, and her boats 
were lost On this occasion, I heard the pipe go “ Save ship ” 
for the second time in ray life. 
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We put into San Francisco to refit. Here many of our 
men deserted. In those days, it was impossible to prevent 
desertions on these coasts, although the sentries on board 
had their rifles loaded with ball cartridge. Once the men' 
had landed we could not touch them. I used to meet th 
deserters on shore, and they used to chafT me. As we had 
lost our boats, the American dockyard supplied us with 
some. One day the officer of the watch noticed fourteen 
men getting into the cutter, which was lying at the boom. 
He hailed them from the deck. The men, returning no 
answer, promptly pushed off for the shore. The officer of 
the watch instantly called away tlie whaler, the only other 
boat available, intending to send a party in pursuit. But 
the deserters had foreseen that contingency, and had cut 
the falls just inside the lowering cleat, so that the whaler 
could not be lowered. 

While 1 was at San Francisco, I had my first experience 
of the American practical view of a situation. Bound 
upon a shooting excursion, I had taken the train to Benicia, 
and alighted with a small bag, gun and cartridge!?. I asked 
a railway man to carry my bag for me to a hack (cab). He 
looked at me, and said, 

Say, is it heavy ? ” 

“ No,” I saidi “ it is quite light” , 

“ Waal then,” said he, “ I guess you can carry it yourself.” 

1 had to, so I did. 

Benicia is celebrated as the birthplace of John Heenan, 
the “ Benicia Boy,” the famous American boj^er. The great 
fight between Heenan and Tom Sayers was fought at 
Farnborough on the 17th April, i860. Heenan was a huge 
man, six feet and an inch in height ; Sayers, Champion of 
England, five feet eight inches. The fight was interrupted. 
Both men received a silver belt. I remember well the event 
of the fight, though I was not present at it. More than 
three years afterwards, in December, 1863, Tom King beat 
Heenan. 

From San Francisco we proceeded to Cape Horn, home- 
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ward bound. On these long sailing passages we used to 
amuse ourselves by spearing fish. Sitting on the dolphin- 
striker (the spar below the bowsprit) we harpooned albacore 
Sind bonito and dolphin, which is not the dolphin proper 
but the coryphee. 

We rounded the Horn, buffeted by the huge seas of 
that tempestuous promontory. On that occasion, I actually 
saw the Horn, which is an inconspicuous island beaten upon 
by the great waves, standing amid a colony of little black 
islands. And off Buenos Aires we were caught in a 
pampero, the hurricane of South American waters. It blew 
from the land ; and although we were three or four hundred 
miles out at sea, the master smelt it coming. Indeed, the 
whole air was odorous with the fragrance of new-mown hay ; 
and then, down came the wind. 

We were bound for Portsmouth. And when we rounded 
the Isle of Wight, and came into view of Spithead, lo! 
the anchorage was filled with great ships all stationed in 
review order. They were assembled for a review to be held 
for the Sultan of Turkey. 

We took in the signal containing our instructions, and 
fired a salute; and then, standing in under all plain sail 
and starboard studdingsails, we sailed right through the 
Fleet, and all the men of the PTeet crowded rails and yards 
to look at us, and cheered us down the lines. For the 
days of sails were passing even then ; we had come home 
from the ends of the world ; and the splendid apparition 
of a full-rigged man-of-war standing into the anchorage 
moved every sailor’s heart ; so that many officers and men 
have since told me that the Su^/^j sailing into Spithead 
through the lines of the Fleet was the finest sight it was 
ever their fortune to behold. 

In the 7'ribune and in the Sutlej it was my luck to serve 
under two of the strictest and best captains in the Service, 
Captain Lord Gillford and Captain Trevenen P. Coode. I 
may be forgiven for recalling that both these officers added 
a ^^ial commendation to my certificates ; an exceedingly 
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rare action on their part, and in the case of Captain Coode, I 
think the first instance on record. 

Part of the test for passing for sub-lieutenant was bends 
and hitches. Captain Lord Gillford was highly pleased with 
a white line which I had spliced an eye in and grafted myself. 
Knowing that I was a good sailmaker, he once made me 
fetch palm and canvas and sew an exhibition seam in public. 

From the ^utkj I passed into the H.M.S. ExceUmt^ in 
order to prepare for the examinations in gunnery. In those 
days, the Excellent was a gunnery school ship of 2311 tons, 
moored in the upper part of Portsmouth Harbour. The 
Excellent gunnery school is now Whale Island. 

While in the Excellent I had the misfortune, in dismounting 
a gun, to break a bone in my foot ; and although the injury 
seemed to heal very quickly under the application of arnica, 

I have felt its effects ever since. 

In 1867 I was appointed to the Research, which was 
stationed at Holyhead, and in which I served for a few 
months. There was a good deal of alarm felt with regard 
to the Fenians, who were active at the time, and the 
Research was ordered to look out for them. With my 
■ messmates, Caesar Hawkins, Lascelles, and Forbes, I hunted 
a good deal from Holyhead with Mr. Panton’s hounds. I also 
hunted with the Ward Union in Ireland. I used to cross from 
Holyhead at night, hunt during the day, and return that night. 

Among other memories of those old days, I remember 
that my brother and myself, being delayed at Limerick 
Junction, occupied the time in performing a work of charity 
upon the porter, whose hair was of an immoderate luxuriance. ■ 
He was—so far as we could discover— neither poet nor 
musician, and was therefore without excuse. Nevertheless, 
he refused the proffered kindness. Perceiving that he was 
thus blinded to his own interest, we gently bound him hand 
and foot and lashed him to a railway truck. I possessed a 
knife, but we found it an unsuitable weapon: my brother 
searched the station and found a pair of snuffers, used for 
trimming the station lamps. With this rude but practicable 
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instrument we shore the locks of the porter, and his hair 
blew all about the empty station like the wool of a sheep at 
shearing-time. When it was done we made him suitable 
compensation. 

“Sure," said the porter, “I’ll grow my hair again as 
quidk as I can the way you’ll be giving me another tip.” 

We had an old Irish keeper at home, whose rule in life 
was to agree with everything that was said to him. Upon a 
day when it was blowing a full gale of wind, I said to 
myself that I would get to windward of him to-day anyhow. 

“ Well, Harney,” said I. “ It is a fine calm day to-day." 

“You may say that, Lord Char-less, but what little wind 
there is, is terrible strong,” says Harney. 

A lady once said to him, “ How old are you, Harney?” 

“ Och, shure, it’s very ould and jaded I am, it’s not long 
ril be for this worrld,” said he. 

“Oh," said she, “but I’m old, too. How old do you 
think I am?’’ 

“ Sure, how would I know that ? But whatever age ye are, 
ye don’t look it. Milady." 



CHAPTER VII 


THE CRUISE OF M.M.S. GALATEA 
I. To THE ANTIPODI‘3 

A fter a brief spclI in the royal yacht, I was promoted 
out of her to lieutenant, and was appointed to the 
Galatea, Captain H.R.H. Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke 
of Edinburgh, K.G., K.T. 

H.M.S. Galatea had four months previously returned from 
the long cruise of seventeen months, 24th January, 1867, to 
26th June, 1868, during which the Duke visited South Africa 
and Australasia. While he was in Australia, an attempt had 
been made to assassinate his Royal Highnes.s, who had a 
very narrow escape. The pistol was fired at the range of 
a few feet, and the bullet, entering the Duke's back, struck a 
rib and ran round the bone, inflicting a superficial wound. 
A full account of the voyage is contained in The Cruise of 
H.M.S. Galatea, by the Rev. John Milner and Oswald W. 
Brierley (London, 1869; W. H. Allen). The Galatea frigate 
was built at Woolwich and launched in i 859 ' She was of 
3227 tons burthen, 800 h.p, ; she w'as pierced for 26 guns ; 
raaindeck, 18 guns, lo-inch, 86 cwt., and 4 guns, lo-inch, 
6J tons ; on the quarterdeck, 2 guns, rifled, 64-pounders ; in 
the forecastle, 2 guns, rifled, 64-pounders._^ The 6i-ton guns 
threw a shot of 1 1 5 lb., and a large double-shell weighing 
156 lb. She stowed 700 tons of coal and 72 tons of water. 
Previously the Galatea, commanded by Captain Rochfort 
Maguire, had been employed from 1862 to 1866 in the Baltic, 
and on the Mediterranean and West Indian stations. She 
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p suppression of the insurrectibn at jsmaica, 

and| after the loss of H M.S. Bulldogs destroyed the battfuries 
:pn Cape Haitien, Her sister ship was the Anddm^ and 
Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, who served in the Ariadm^ in 
lS6i, writes : " It would not be too much to say that she 
and her sister ship, the Galatea^ were the two finest wooden 
frigates ever built in this or any other country" \Mtmrm 
of the Sea). Personally, I am inclined to consider, that fine 
sailor as the Galatea was, the Sutlej was finer still. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was an admirable seaman. He 
had a great natural ability for handling a fleet, and he would 
have made a first-class fighting admiral. The Duke’s 
urbanity and kindness won the affection of all who knew 
him. I am indebted to him for many acts of kindness, 
and I was quite devoted to him. 

The voyage of the Galatea lasted for two years and a half. 
We visited Cape Town, Australia, New Zealand, Tahiti, the 
Sandwich Islands, Japan, China, India, and the Falkland 
Islands. It is not my purpose to describe that long cruise 
in detail ; but rather to record those incidents which emerge 
from the capricious haze of memory. In many respects, the 
Second long voyage of the Galatea was a repetition of her 
first voyage, so elaborately chronicled by the Rev. John 
Milner and Mr. Brierley. In every part of the Queen’s 
dominions visited by her son, the Duke was invariably 
received with the greatest loyalty and enthusiasm. It 
should be understood throughout that, when his ship was 
xidt in company, or was in company with a ship commanded 
by an officer junior to his Royal Highness, he was received 
as the Queen's son; but when a senior officer was present, 
the Duke ranked in the order of his seniority in the Service. 

We left Plymouth early in November, 1868, and once 
mor^^^ I was afloat in a crack sailing ship, smart and well 
found in every detail, and once more I entered into thd 
eharm of the life in which above all I delighted. We 
touched at Madeira, where 'I grieve to say some of the 
jutfior ofili^ captured a goat and some other matters dudpH 
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a night on shbf9 ^ touchel at St Vincent ; and arrived at 
Cape Town on Christmas-Day. 

At Cape Town, my set of tandem harness came again 
into requisition. From the Cape we proceeded to Perth. 
The fact that an attempt upon his life had been made in 
Australia, was one of the reasons why the Duke chose to pay 
the Colony another visit. 

Upon a part of our voyage to Australia we were accom- 
panied by my old ship, the Clio, and so admirably handled 
was she, that she sometimes beat the Galatea in sailing. In 
every place to which we went in Australia and New Zealand, 
we received the most unbounded hospitality, of which I shall 
always retain the most pleasant recollections. We were 
asked everywhere ; livery stables were put at the disposal of 
the officers ; we went to shooting parties, and to every kind 
of festivity. 

At Perth I visited the convict settlement ; and there I 
found a relative or connection of the Beresford family, who 
had been so unfortunate as to be transported for forgery. 
He appeared »to be a most respectable old gentleman, and 
(with the permission of the governor) I presented him with 
a small cheque. Alas ! incredible as it may ^eem, the sight 
of my signature awoke the ruling passion ; and my gentleman 
promptly forged a bill of exchange for £$o, and (as I 
found when I came home) got it cashed. 

It was in Perth, too, that I visited a prisoner, a fellow- 
irishman, who had been convicted of murder. He had been 
a soldier, and had slain his corporal and his sergeant. This 
man inspired me with some ideas with regard to criminals 
which later in life I tried to put into practice; and also 
aroused in me an interest in prisons and prison discipline 
which I have always retained. He was a gigantic person, of 
immense physical strength, with receding forehead and a 
huge projecting jaw. He was considered to be dangerous ; 
five or six warders accompanied me into his cell ; and they 
spoke to him as though he were a dog. I looked at the 
man's eyes ; and 1 was convinced then, as 1 am convinced 
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now, that his intellect was impaired. Criminal psychology 
then hardly existed ; and although it is now recognised as 
a science, it must be said that ‘existing penal conditions 
are still in many respects awaiting reform. Subsequent 
experience has proved to me that I was right in believing 
that many crimes of violence are due to a lesion of the 
brain, and cannot therefore be treated as moral offences. I 
heard some time subsequently that the Irishman had been 
shot for the attempted murder of a warder. Perth and New 
South Wales were the only places in the British Dominions 
in which there was a death penalty for attempted murder. 

I may here mention that in after years I was appointed, 
together with the (late) Duke of Fife, as civil inspector of 
prisons; an office which I held for a year or two. I was 
able to institute a reform in the system then in force of 
mulcting prisoners of good conduct marks. These were 
deducted in advance, before the man had earned them, if he 
gave trouble. A pri.soner sentenced to a long term — who 
usually gives trouble during his first two years — found, when 
he began to run straight, that good marks he earned had 
been deducted in advance. I was able to change the system, 
so that no marks should be deducted before they were 
earned. 

It was after I had been placed in command of the police 
at Alexandria, in 1882, that I was offered the post of chief 
commissioner of police in the Metropolis ; and I was 
honoured by a gracious message from a very distinguished 
personage, expressing a hope that I would accept the 
appointment; but, as I wished to remain in the Navy, I 
declined it. 

We returned to Australia on our homeward voyage, but 
for the sake of convenience I may here deal with the two 
visits as one. At Sydney, I purchased a pair of horses. 
They were reputed to be runaways, and I bought them for 

a pair, and I drove them tandem with ring snaffle bits. 
They never ran away with me — except once. When they 
came into my possession, I found that their mouths were 
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sore, and I did what I could to cure them. Many a drive 1 
had, and all went well. . ^hen one day we all drove to a 
picnic. The Duke, who was very fond of coaching, drove a 
coach. I drove my tandem, taking with me the commander, 
Adeane. On the way home, the road was down a steep hill. 
We were beginning to descend, when one of the Duke’s 
mounted orderlies mixed himself up with the traces between 
the leader and the wheeler. The leader, taking fright, 
bolted, and the sudden tightening of the traces jerked the 
orderly head over heels into the bush. Away we went down 
the hill as hard as the horses could gallop. The next thing 
I saw was a train of carts laden with mineral waters coming 
up the hill and blocking the whole road. The only way to 
avoid disaster was to steer between a telegraph pole and the 
wall. It was a near thing, but we did it, I gave the reins 
of one horse to the commander and held on to the reins of 
the other. 

Then I was aware, in that furious rush, of a melancholy 
voice, speaking close beside me. It was the voice of the 
Commander, speaking, unknown to himself, the thoughts of 
his heart, reckoning the chances of mishap and how long 
they would take to repair. It said : “ An arm, an arm, an 
arm — a month. ^ A leg, a leg, a leg — six weeks. A neck, a 
neck, a neck — 0 ! my God ! ” And so on, over and over, 
saying the same words. Thus did Jerry Adeane, the 
commander, think aloud according to his habit. He 
continued his refrain until we pulled up on the next rise. 

“Thank God, that’s over,” .said Jerry Adeane. 

Before leaving Au.stralia, I sold my pair of horses for 
more than I gave for them. 

When the Galatea was in New Zealand, Sir George Grey, 
who owned an island called the Kanwah, gave me permis* 
sion to shoot there. He had stocked it for years with every 
sort of wild bird and beast, indigenous to the island were 
wild boar and wild cattle, which were supposed to have been 
turned down there by the buccaneers. I landed early one 
morning to stalk the wild cattle, with my servant, a pulpy, 
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bulbous sort of rotten fellow who hated w?ilking. He carried 
my second rifle. We climbed tq the top of a hill with the 
wind against us, to get a spy round. When I came near 
the top, I perceived the unmistakable smell of cattle ; and, 
on reaching the top, there, within thirty yards of me, were a 
great black bull and two cows. 

The bull saw me. He shook his head savagely, bellowed, 
pawed the ground, put his ^ead about, and charged straight 
for me. I was standing in a thick sort of tea scrub which 
was level with my shoulders, so that I could see only the 
beast’s back as he charged. I thought it was of no use to 
fire at his back ; and, remembering that the scrub was thin, 
having only stems underneath, I dropped on my knee, 
hoping to see his head. Fortunately, I was able to see it 
plainly. I fired, and he dropped within about five yards 
of me. 

I said to my man : 

“ Well, that was lucky ; he might have got us.” 

As there was no reply, I turned round, and saw my trusty 
second gun half-way down the hill, running like a hare. I 
was so angry that I felt inclined to give him my second 
barrel. On returning on board I dispensed with his 
services, and engaged a good old trusty. Marine to look 
after me. 

I killed six of these wild cattle altogether, and a landing 
party bringing them off to the ship, there was beef enough 
for the whole ship’s company. 

There was a number of sheep on the island, under the 
care of a shepherd named Raynes, who was a sort of keeper 
in Sir George’s service. He said to me, “ You have not killed 
a boar yet. Come with me to-morrow, and I will take you 
where we can find one.” I said, “ All right, I will come at 
four o’clock to-morrow and bring my rifle.” “ No,” said he, 
“ don't bring a rifle, bring a knife. I always kill them with 
a knife.” 

I thought he was chaffing, but I said, " All right, I will 
bring a knife, but I shall bring my rifle as well.” 
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In the morning he met me at the landing-stage with 
three dogs, one a small collie, and two heavy dogs like half- 
bred mastiffs, held in a leash. We walked about three miles 
to a thick swampy place, with rushes and tussocks. He 
chased the collie into the bush, and in about twenty minutes 
we heard the collie barking furiously. Raynes told me to 
follow him close, and not on any account to get in front of 
him. The heavy dogs fairly pulled him through the bush. 
We soon came up to the collie, and found him with an 
immense boar in a small open space. 

Raynes slipped the heavy dogs, who went straight for 
the boar, and seized him, one by the ear and the other by 
the throat. The boar cut both the dogs, one badly. When 
they had a firm hold, Raynes ran in from behind, seized one 
of the boar’s hind legs, and passing it in front of the other 
hind leg, gave a violent pull, and the boar fell on its side. 
Raynes immediately killed it with his knife, by stabbing it 
behind the shoulder. I never saw a quicker or a more 
skilful performance. 

I suggested to Raynes that I should like to try it. 

“Well," he said, “we will try and find a light sow 
to-morrow. A boar would cut you if you were not 
quick.” 

On the following day, we got a sow, but I made an 
iwful mess of it, and if it had not been for the heavy dogs, 
she would have cut me badly; as it was, she bowled me 
3ver in the mud before I killed her. 

In New Zealand, we went up to the White Springs and 
ve all bathed with the Maories. You stand in the water 
varm as milk, close beside springs of boiling water, and 
Kcasionally a jet of steam makes you jump. The person 
)f one of the guests, a very portly gentleman, suggested a 
practical joke to the Maori boys and girls, who dived in and 
warn up to him under water, pinched him and swam away 
vith yells of laughter. The old boy, determined to preserve 
larmony, endured the torment with an agonised pretence of 
mjoyment. “ Very playful, very playful ! ” he kept miserably 
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repeating. “ Oh, very playful indeed. Tanaquiijami do you 
do), Tanaqui!' 

We had an excellent lunch, of pig, fowls, and yams, all 
boiled on the spot in the hot springs. I saw a live pig chased 
by some Maori children into a hot spring, and it was boiled 
in a moment. 

In this region I rode over soil which was exactly like 
dust-shot; the whole ground apparently consisting of ore. 
We visited the White Terraces, where, if you wrote your 
name in pencil upon the cliffs, the silicate would preserve 
the legend as if it were raised or embroidered. Some of the 
signatures had been there for years. I have since heard that 
the place was destroyed by volcanic eruption. 

We witnessed the weird and magnificent war dances of 
the Maoris. Never have I seen finer specimens of humanity 
than these men. When, after leaping simultaneously into 
the air, they all came to the ground together, the impact 
sounded like the report of a gun. A party of the Chiefs 
came to pay a ceremonial visit to the Duke. It struck me 
that they looked hungry, and I said so. They want cheering 
up, I said. I went to forage for them. I took a huge silver 
bowl, and filled it with chicken, whisky, lobster, beef, cham- 
pagne, biscuits and everything else I could find, and presented 
it to them. You never saw warriors more delighted. They 
ate the whole, using their fingers, and were greatly cheered. 

It was in New Zealand that I had an interesting con- 
versation with a cannibal — or rather, an ex-cannibal. I 
asked him if he ever craved for human flesh, and he said no, 
not now — unless he happened to see a plump woman. In 
that case, he said he lusted for the flesh of the ball of the 
thumb, which (he gave me to understand) was the prime 
delicacy. 

'"Some of the half-caste women were of great beauty. 
Their avage blood endowed them with something of the 
untamed, implacable aspect of their ancestry. I heard of 
one such woman, who, outwardly attuned to every tenet of 
White civilisation, and received everywhere in white society, 
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suddenly reverted. A native rebellion breaking out, she 
rejoined her tribe and slew a missionary with her rneri—^ 
the'native chiefs badge of office. She cut off the top of the 
missionary’s skull, and used it thereafter as a drinking-vessel. 
Poor lady, she was (I heard) eventually captured and was 
executed. 


6 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. GALATEA {Continued) 

II. My Two Faithful Servants 

T hey came to me first in the Galatea, so that their 
Story may fitly be related in this place, Tom Fat 
the China boy came to me at Kowloon. He was 
brought to me by his uncle, who desired to dispose of his 
nephew, for a consideration. The consideration was 
Lest I should be accused of Chinese slavery — and anything 
is possible in these days — I should explain that the fiver 
was not the price of Tom Fat, but was in the nature of a 
delicate compliment paid to his uncle. Tom was a free boy ; 
he was entered in the ship’s books as my servant, at so much 
wages per month. Not that he valued his wages particu- 
larly ; he had wider views. He was an invaluable servant, 
clever, orderly, indefatigable and devoted. I attired him in 
gorgeous silks, and he bore my crest with perfect unassum- 
ing dignity. He kept my purse, and expended my money 
with prudence, even with generosity. When I wanted 
V money, Tom Fat had plenty of ready cash. 1 sometimes 
wondered how it was that he always seemed to be provided 
t with a margin, for I was not conscious of practising economy. 
The fact was, I was careless in those days, and kept no 
accounts. It was not until he had been in my service for 
some yp4ts, that I discovered the secret of his wealth. It 
was simple enough. He was in the habit of forging cheques. 
Altogether, he forged cheques for nearly twelve hundred 
pounds. How much of that amount he kept for himself 1 
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never knew ; but it is certain that a great deal of it he spent 
upon me. Nor do I know why he did not ask for a cheque 
instead of forging it. Apparently it was a point of honour 
with Tom not to ask for money. When I asked him if he 
wanted a cheque to defray expenses, he usually replied 
cheerfully that he had no need of it. Certainly he acquired 
a reputation for economy by these means. 

His methods were subtle. He was well aware that I 
kept no private account book of my own, and^ that my 
bankers did not enter the names of payees in my pass-book, 
but only the numbers of the cheques cashed, aqd also that 
the bank returned cashed cheques from time to time. |On 
these occasions, Tom, finding pass-book and cashed cheques 
among my papers, would abstract both the counterfoils and 
the cheques which he had forged, knowing that as I should 
not take the trouble to compare the numbers of the cheques 
with the numbers in the pass-book, I should not notice that 
some cheques were missing. He was always careful to 
arrange that the last counterfoil filled up — at which one 
naturally looks — should be that of my cheque and not that 
of his ; and he never drew large sums, varying his amounts 
between and £20, except on one occasion, when he 
forged a cheque for ;C50. The Oriental mind is inscrutable ; 
but whether or no l orn considered that he was robbing me ; 
whether, if he considered that he was robbing me, he be- 
lieved he was justified in so doing; he took the most 
sedulous care that no one else should enjoy that privilege. 

Tom was universally popular. I took him everywhefp 4 
with me. In his way, he was a sportsman. One day, 
hunting with the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, I mounted 
him on a skewbald pony. We came to a nasty slippery 
place, a bad take-off, a wall to jump, and the road beyo|d, 
Tom’s pony took it safely. A big, hard-riding guardsman 
who was coming up behind us, not liking the look pf the 
place, shouted to me, “ Is it all right? " 

"That hideous Chinaman has just done itl” I shouted 
back. Not to be outdone by a Chinaman, the guardsman 
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rode at the fence, his horse went down, and he got a 
dreadful toss. When he got up, he was furiously angry 
with me. 

When Tom had been with me for some years, he came 
to me' and said, “ Master, you never give me leave ! You 
give others leave ,but not me leave. I want leave.” 
v The request was reasonable enough, and I sent Tom to 
my house in town, there to amuse himself for a week. At 
the end ot the week he did not return. He was reported 
missing. I advertised for him, offering a reward. The next 
day he was ^irrested at the Criterion Restaurant, being one 
of a*party of thirteen (of whom twelve were ladies) to whom 
Tom was about to play the host. 

It turned out that during his week in town, my faithful 
servant had spent He had also raised money at one 

of my clubs. 

“ Lord Charles want twenty -five pounds,” he said to the 
porter, who took him to the cashier. 

“ His lordship must give me his I.O.U.,” says the cashier. 

“ What thing that ? ” says Tom. 

The cashier explained. " 

“All-light,” says the man of resource, and promptly 
forged my I.O.U. for thirty-five pounds. 

“You said twenty-five,” remarked the cashier. 

“ I tink Lord Charles like little more,” Tom replied. 

Of course, the cashier sent me the document. When I 
inyestigated Tom’s transactions, I found a few of his forged 
Cheques in the bank, and I could hardly tell the difference 
* between my signature and his forgeries. The cheque-books 
were compared with the pass-book, and counterfoils were 
found to be missing. I took legal action against him, and 
he^as sentenced to five years. Shortly afterwards, when 
I was in Scotland, I received a letter from the hapless Tom, 
sayingilfe was dying, and asking me to come and see him. 
I went at once. I found him in the infirmary, a dying 
man indeed, with hi^ace to the wall. A Chinaman dies 
at will. He simply lies down and dies ; but by the same 
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token, he can continue to live. So I determined to rouse 
him. I hailed him in a loud and cheerful voice. 

“Tom! Cheer up, Tom! What’s the matter? You’re 
not ill. Rouse up.” 

“ Me die, master,” said Tom. ^ 

“ Not you,” I said. “ Come ! Cheer up, and I’ll try to 
get you out of this.” ^ 

And sure enough, he turned back, became quite well, 
and I secured his release after had served a ^hort term. 

I found him a place in China, sent him East, and never saw 
him again. When I went to China subsequently, I failed 
to find him. After his interval of Western service, China 
took him and swallowed him up. And that was the end of 
Tom Fat. 

He was in my service when, upon the return voyage to 
Australia of the Galatea, we touched at Mauritius. In that 
strange island I came across a youthful negro savage. I 
learned his history from his master, an amiable French 
gentleman. Punch, as I named him, had been brought to 
Mauritius by a British cruiser. The warship had chased a 
slaver, whose crew jettisoned the slaves. They were fettered 
in chains and hove over the side. When the British sea- 
men boarded the vessd they found her holds empty, except 
for the odour. In a dark corner was stowed a bundle of 
rags, into which a bluejacket thrust his cutlass. The rags 
sprang to life with a yell, and there was Punch with a 
wound in his thigh, of which he carried the scar to his end. 

It occurred to me that Punch would serve me for a groom, 
and I said so to his master. 

“ Tiens ! ” said^ that gentleman pleasantly. “ You shall 
have him for five shilling.” 

“ Done !” said I, and paid him the money. He did /lot 
think I was serious ; but he made no bones about ridding 
himself of his garden-boy. 

Punch was the most hideous savage I have ever viewed. 
He was black as a boot ; even his lipl^wcre black ) his face 
was seamed with the cicatrices which were the totem marks 
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of his tribe, whatever that may have been ; and his counten- 
ance was exactly like the countenance of a bull-dog. The 
scars wrinkled his cheeks, like a bull-dog’s jowl. He was 
densely stupid, and wild of temper. He attacked one of the 
men oiV board with his teeth. But he was utterly fearless, 
and although he knew nothing about horses, he was never 
*afraid of them. He was apparently constructed of india- 
rubber, Nothing hurt him. When I drove a tandem, it 
was his duty as tiger to spring up behind as we started. 
But as my horses started at speed, Punch had not always 
time to run from their heads to the back of the vehicle. 
I have known him catch a spoke of the wheel and be 
whirled into the air, and the wheel to pass over him, without 
harming him in the least. 

At a race meeting in Australia, Punch begged for a 
mount, and I borrowed a horse, which galloped away down 
the course. Punch clinging to him with arms and legs 
exactly like a monkey. He took two big fences like a bird ; 
but at the third, the horse breasted it, fell backwards and 
rolled over upon his rider. I thought he was killed, but he 
wasn’t. He was not even damaged. 

When I went on half-pay, I placed Punch in the stables. 
The women servants took a fancy' to him ; but Punch, 
whatever he may have thought of the women, had no love 
for the head groom, in whose arm he made his teeth meet. 
So I found him a billet in a hairdresser’s shop, which bore 
the legend, “ Hairbrushing by machinery.” Punch was 
the machinery. I saw him at it, turning a wheel in the 
window. I never saw him again, and know not what became 
of him. li 



CHAPTER IX 

THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. GALATEA {Continued) 

III. Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands 

W E arrived at Tahiti in June, 1869. Here is the 
most lovely climate in the world. The inhabitants 
never seemed to do any work, with the single 
exception of carrying bananas. In this exercise they were 
extraordinarily expert, bearing enormous weights upon the 
shoulders, the skin of which becomes hard like leather. I 
considered myself to be fairly strong ; but when I tried to 
carry one of the masses of bananas under which the natives 
march swiftly all day long, up hill and down, I found that 
I was able to carry it only for a short distance, and with 
difhculty, on level ground. The people were perfectly 
delightful. We went ashore and lived among them ; and it 
was then that I understood how it was that the men of the 
Bounty mutinied. The fact was that those discontented 
mariners could not bear to leave islands so delectable. 1 do 
not, of course, desire to justify their very reprehensible 
conduct. All I say is that I can understand the strength of 
its motive. It-wfts simply the desire to remain in an earthly 
paradise which inspired the men of the Bounty when they 
left Otaheite in April, 1789, to set Captain Bligh adrift In 
an open boat, with the nineteen men who stayed by him, and 
a small stock of provisions. The captain and his men made 
an astonishing voyage of nearly 4000 miles, and fetched up 
at the island of Timor, south of the Malaccas, in the 
following June. Some of the mutineers were subsequently 
87 
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brought to justice in the year 1792. Six of them were 
condemned and three were executed. In 1814 it was 
discovered that ten among the mutineers had colonised 
Pitcairn Islaiid. ^ 

# We in ,4he 'Galatea stayed at Tahiti as long as we 
possibly could, and nfenjqyed every moment of the time. 
One of our amusemipnts was to float down a narrow and 
swift stream and shoot the waterfall. At a point some 
little distance from the coast, the stream ran deep and rapid 
between banks*^hich were about three feet apart. The 
tiatives, boys and girls, used to drop into the stream and let 
themselves be carried down feet foremost to a waterfall, 
which descended some 40 or 50 feet in a wide pool; and 
it occurred to me that what they could do, I could accom- 
plish. I watched these intrepid children very carefully, 
and I observed that they always came to the surface some 
distance away from the fall. In spite of some dissuasion, I 
determined to attempt the enterprise. 1 floated down the 
stream feet foremost, shot the fall, and the moment I reached 
the foot of it I struck out under water. I was amazed to 
find that the water was just like air, or an enormous 
cauldron of soda water, buoying one up, and I came to the 
surface without the slightest difficulty. Afterwards I went 
down head first. The only thing to remembeir was not to 
come up under the fall itself. Shooting the waterfall became 
a popular amusement. 

Another of our diversions was surf-playing. This en- 
chanting exercise is performed with the aid of a long board 
shaped like a wedge. The swimmer takes his board, pushes 
it before him over the breakers, while he dives through them, 
then tur;is, and, leaning on the board, rides back on the 
crest of the surf. The speed, whatever it may be, feels like 
sixty miles an hour. It is one of the most exhilarating 
pastimes in the world. 

I remember that we all went to church on Sunday. 
During the service, the Queen of Tahiti suddenly clapped 
her hands, whereupon the clergyman desisted from his 
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ministrations, while her Majesty distributed tobacco among 
the congregation. When it was well alight the, Queen again 
clapped her hands, and the clergyman went on with the 
service. ^ % 

We left Tahiti with profound regret, receiving^nd givings 
many presents on parting. Fron> Ti^iti we proceeded to 
the Sandwich Islands, where I met many old friends, made 
during my sojourn four years previously. The Anaeri^il* 
population had quite forgiven and forgotten my boyish 
freak, which had so agitated them at the^time. Our dW 
friend Queen Emma, whom we had taken to Panama on Mfer* 
way to England to see the Queen, had returned. I went to 
call upon her, driving tandem, as already related. Turning 
in at the gate, I took the corner too sharply, the wheels 
locked, and the buggy capsized. In the meantime the 
Queen, having heard the jingling of the Canadian sleigh 
bells attached to the harness, came out to find her visitor 
sitting on the grass at her feet. The horses galloped on and 
wrecked the vehicle and also themselves. Altogether it was 
a very expensive drive. 



CHAPTER X 

THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. GALATEA 
IV. Old Japan 
Note 

W ^IEN Lord Charles Bercsford visited Nippon (from 
the Chinese Jih Pun, the place or rising of the 
sun, changed by English pronunciation to Japan), 
it was the old Japan that he saw; the Japan of centuries 
of isolation, inviolate save for the intrusion of the Jesuit 
missionaries in the sixteenth century, and the little wedge 
of Putch traders. It had been the Japan of the Mikado, 
who was as a god; of the Tycoon, his temporal repre- 
sentative, who, like a man walking the tight-rope above a 
wood of transfixing swords, maintained a delicate equipoise 
of power among the feudal seigneuralty, the great Daimios, 
each lord of his domain and master of life and death over 
thousands of retainers. It was the Japan of the Samurai, 
the two-sworded rufflers ; of the Ronins, the masterless men, 
the outlaws, who roved the country in bands, patriotic, 
ferocious and pitiless. It was still the Japan in which the 
common people, men and women and maidens, walked naked 
and unashamed ; in which the warriors went* to battle clad 
in armour wrought of tortoise-shell and silk, girt with 
swords and carrying bows and arrows; in which the life 
of a barbarian foreigner was never safe from hour to hour, 
so that he must be guarded by the two-sworded Yaconins, 
the Government officers, who, knowing the hatred of the 
Government towards their charges, seldom drew sword in 
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their defence until it was just one blood-stained second too 
late ; in which a fault in honour was instantly expiated by 
hara-kiri, the fatal cross-cut upon the belly, performed in 
the public eye, which was justly offended if the incision 
were so clumsily executed that the entrails protruded. 
Such, at least, is the ceremonial theory. In practice, the 
dagger is driven in below the ribs, drawn horizontally across 
the belly, and up the other side; an operation requiring 
inconceivable courage. 

It is the land of tea-houses and temples, of running 
footmen and palanquins; where houses and string and 
handkerchiefs are made of paper; where the people wash 
themselves every day and their clothes never; where the 
oldest profession in the world is counted honourable service, 
and the pictures of courtesans adorn the temples in which 
the bonzes intone prayers in the midst of games and dances ; 
where the writing is done from top to bottom, from right 
to left, and keys are turned from left to right, and carpenters 
draw their planes towards them, and the houses are built 
from the roof downwards, and horses are mounted on the 
off-side, and ladies black their teeth. It was a land of 
immense processional pageants : the processions of the high 
Daimios, who once a year quitted their ancestral homes with 
a great train to dwell in Yedo, the capital of the Tycoon, 
for six months ; and returned again, leaving as hostages 
for their loyalty their wives and children for another six 
months. The two-sworded Samurai march in front, crying 
“ Shitanirio ! ” and all the spectators drop upon their knees 
and hide behind their legs while the long procession ambles 
by, spearmen and banners and baggage-carriers and palan- 
quins : the norimons, which are the palanquins of the notable, 
and the cangos, which are the palanquins of the humble. 

When the foreigner rode abroad in state, he was attended 
by the Ward-guards, who marched in front, striking the 
earth at every step with their long staves whereon loose 
iron rings were strung, so that their Jingling warned the 
populace to make way. 
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At night, festivals were celebrated by immense processions 
filling the streets, in -which everyone carried a lighted lantern 
swaying upon the end of a flexible bamboo, and the lanterns 
were painted with bats and dragons, and the people wore 
horrible masks, distended with the monstrous rictus of the 
devil-gods. In the Yoshiwara, where the women, painted 
and gilded, sashed and bedecked, sit in a double row, each 
with her price placarded upon her knee, there were the 
great priapic processions, concerning which the English 
works upon Japan preserve a shocked reticence. 

In old Japan, the common ideal of the ruling classes 
was that their country should maintain for ever intact its 
immemorial laws, traditions and customs; an ideal whose 
attainment the entrance of the foreigner would render 
impossible. As for the common people, they had no 
aspirations beyond the day’s work. Japan, in her own 
view, was complete, self-sufficient and wholly satisfied with 
a civilisation compared with which the politics of the 
Occident were of yesterday. The Islands of Nippon were 
ensphered in holy crystal, whose flawless preservation was 
the highest duty of a patriot 

Into that rare atmosphere, surcharged with perilous 
elements, sailed Commodore Perry of the United States Navy 
in the year 1853. Some fifty years later, Pierre Loti entered 
Japanese waters in a French warship. “ Et nous entrions 
maintenant dans une espiice de couloir ombreux, entre deux 
rangdes de tr^js hautes montagncs, qui se succ^daient avec 
une bizarrerie sym^trique — conime les ‘portants’ d’un d^cor 
tout en profondeur, extremement beau, mais pas assez 
naturel — on eut dit que ce Japon s’ouvrait devant nous, 
en une d^chirure enchant^e, pour nous laisser p^n^trer dans 
son coeur m^me ” {Madame Chrysantheme). 

It was Commodore Perry who rent open the heart of 
Old Japan, and her blood flowed. The gallant commodore, 
anchoring off Cape Idzu on 8 th July, 18531 with two steam 
frigates and two sloops of war, demanded no more than a 
treaty securing help and proper treatment to sailors ship- 
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wi«cfc€d on the coasts of Japan. The Japanese Government 
said neither yes nor no; whereupon Perry gave them a 
year to consider the matter, promising to return at the 
end of it with a larger fleet.” And on I2th February, 
1854, there was Commodore Perry in the Bay of Yedo 
with three steam frigates and four sloops of war. After 
long negotiations, a treaty of amity was signed, including 
a promise to succour ships in distress, and (above all) 
opening two new ports. From that moment the isolation 
of Japan was ended. The door opened but a crack; but 
into that crack the wedge of commerce, driven by the lust 
of gain, was thrust by America (1854), Russia (1857), 
England and France (1858). 

In 1859, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Rutherford Alcock, British 
representative of H.B.M. Government in Cluna, Was 
appointed her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan. His book, Tlic Capital of the 
Tycoon (London, 1863. Longman, 2 vols.), gives one of the 
first authoritative accounts of Old Japan presented to the 
British public. During his three years in that country 
he was constantly in peril of - assassination. In August, 
1859, an officer and a sailor from one of the Russian ships 
lying in the harbour were cut down and slashed to pieces 
in the streets of Yedo, and a steward was severely wounded. 

In the following year the Japanese linguist attached 
to the British Legation was stabbed to death, and two 
Dutch ship-captains were cut to pieces in Yokohama. The 
next demonstration of the hatred of foreigners was the 
murder of the Gotairo, the Regent, Iko-mono-no-kami. His 
escort was suddenly attacked as it was leaving his castle 
by some twenty swordsmen, wielding the terrible Japanese 
two-handed weapon. The hands of the bearers of his 
norimon were severed on the pole and the Regent himself 
was decapitated, his head being carried away as a trophy. 

In 1861, Mr. Heuskin, attached to the American 
Legation, was murdered. Soon afterwards, one of the 
Governors (or Under-Secretaries) of Foreign Affairs, 
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Oribesno-noKami, who hajd been especially friendly in his 
intercourse with the Legations, “died,” in the Japanese 
phrase, “without the effects of medicine.” To be more 
precise, he had committed hara-kiri. 

In July, 1 86 1, the British Legation at Yedo was attacked 
at night by a band of swordsmen, who passed the guards 
and rushed l!he building. Mr, Oliphant, who had recently 
been appointed Secretary to the Legation, was severely 
wounded. One of the guards, a porter, and a groom, and 
two of the assailants, were killed outright. One of the 
assailants was severely wounded, to six of the Legation 
party who were severely wounded and eleven slightly 
wounded. 

Such were the beginnings of Western influence in Japan. 
Sir* Rutherford Alcock’s voluminous account of his three 
years’ ministry reveals a gallant, honest, kindly gentleman 
sorely perplexed by the ethical problems involved in the 
forcible interference of one powerful nation in the affairs of 
a weaker nation, whose sole ambition was to be let alone. 
Hampered, on the one hand, by the greed and discourtesy 
of the European traders, and on the other, by the immitig- 
able duplicity and the furtive and implacable enmity of the 
Japanese, yet singly determined to do his duty to his 
Queen and country. Sir Rutherford Alcock honourably 
fulfilled a task of extreme danger and incredible difficulty. 

Thenceforward, until the year 1869, the duel between 
East and West continued with increasing ardour. The 
whole polity of old Japan was shaken as by the earthquakes 
which agitate and rend its soil. There were frequent 
assassinations of the foreign barbarians; the governing 
classes, which consisted wholly of the military caste, em- 
ployed every invidious method to restrict trade with 
Europeans; while the Western nations, on their side, 
brought their armed strength to bear in the enforcement of 
treaty rights, which by the same means had originally been 
wrung from the Tycoon’s government. And here it falls to 
distinguish between the divine prestige of the Mikado, 
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descendant of the sun-goddess, and^the temporal adminis- 
tration of the Tycoon, or Shoguq. In that dual administra- 
tion resided a main factor of the extraordinary difficulty of 
the situation. Both the spiritual and temporal rulers, the 
Imperial Court and the Bakufu, or Tycoon’s Government, 
were equally inspired by hatred of thq^ foreigner. But 
whereas the Mikado, dwelling majestically apart, could avoid 
all contact with the barbarians, the Tycoon was compelled 
by superior force to negotiate with them. He was thus 
placed between two fires; on the one side, the Mikado 
ordered him to expel the foreigner; on the other, the 
foreigner threatened him with war unless the treaties were 
carried into execution. 

For long the Tycoon, or his advisers, maintained his 
position with singular address. But no man born 'of 
woman could have solved its complications. For thct, 
great Daimios, the feudal nobility, held allegiance primarily 
to the Mikado. The Tycoon could and did detach some 
of the clans to his side ; but the great body of the western 
clans defied him. The influence of the Tycoon began 
swiftly to decline. At the same time the Imperial 
party began to perceive that the expulsion of foreigners 
had become impos.sible. The immediate result was the 
revolt of some o'f their adherents. Inspired as it was by 
hatred of the foreigner, it was directed equally against 
Mikado and Tycoon, and accompanied by expressions of 
loyalty to both parties. 

In 1864 the troops of the Choshiu clan attempted to 
capture Kioto and to obtain possession of the person of the 
Mikado, They were defeated after heavy fighting. In 
June of the previous year, the Choshiu men had fired upon 
the American ship Pembroke while she was passing through 
the Inland Sea, and also upon the Dutch corvette Medusa. 
The French commander-in-chief of the station, Admiral 
Jaur&s, proceeded to Shimoseki and destroyed the batteries. 
In August a British naval force under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Kuper proceeded to Kagoshima in order to enforce 
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the payment of the indemnity due for the murder of Mr. 
Richardson, bombarded the town and destroyed the batteries. 
It was these two actions which for the first time really 
convinced the ruling classes in Japan that it was hopeless 
any longer to endeavour to prevent the intrusion of foreign 
influence. ^ 

. In 1866 \he Tycoon lyemochi died. In the same year 
a new and enlarged Convention was concluded with Great 
Britain, France, America and Holland. In the following 
year Keiki, very unwillingly, became Tycoon, an office which 
by this time had become exceedingly insecure. In the same 
year the Mikado, Komei, died and was succeeded by his 
son Mutsuhito, a minor. In the following year the Mikado 
assumed the whole administrative power hitherto vested in 
the Tycoon, and a new system of Government was promub 
’gated. Followed, civil war and the defeat of the Tycoon, 
who retired into seclusion. In the meantime the Mikado 
had invited the Representatives of Foreign Powers to visit 
him at Kioto. 

“ That the Mikado of Japan, who claims to be descended 
from the sun-goddess, and in whose person a peculiar odour 
of sanctity was considered to exist, should voluntarily invite 
to his palace at Kioto the Envoys of nations who had 
hitherto been looked upon as outer barbarians, and inter- 
course with whom was a profane thing, was indeed ^ great 
step in advance. No foreigner had ever yet crossed the 
Imperial threshold, or looked upon the face of the sacred 
Emperor of Japan. It was a proof that a new order of 
things was inaugurated, and gave good hopes for the future ” 
(Adams, History of Japan, Lond., 1875). 

But although the Imperial Government perceived the 
wisdom of accepting the inevitable, the hatred of the 
foreigner, bred in the blood of the military caste, could 
neither be dissembled nor controlled ; and the attack made 
upon the British Envoy, Sir Harry Parkes, while actually 
on his way to the Imperial Palace on 23rd March, 1868, 
illustrates the condition of affairs. On the road to Kioto 
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and in the sacred city itself, the Eurogeans had.been regarded 
by the people with a polite and respectful curiosity, nor was 
there any sign of hostility. 

Sir Harry Parkes left the temple of ^Chi-on-in, where be 
lodged, to proceed to the audience, with a mounted escort 
of twelve ex-MetropoIitan mounted police, under the 
command of Inspector Peacock, with whom rode a 
Japanese officer, Nakai Kozo. Behind these massive 
veterans rode Sir Harry himself, accompanied by Goto 
Shojiro, of the Japanese Foreign Department, and followed 
by Mr. Mitford, Mr. Satow, Dr. Willis, and other members 
of the Legation. Then came a guard of forty men of H.M.'s 
9 th Regiment under the command of Lieutenant Bradshaw 
and Lieutenant Bruce. A native guard preceded the train, 
and another guard followed it. Just as the policemen were 
turning the corner of a narrow street. Sir Harry observed' 
signs of confusion, and the next moment a Japanese, his 
great sword flashing and hewing, dashed round the corner, 
closely pursued by two policemen. Sir Harry cried out to 
the soldiers behind him to stop the Samurai. Turning his 
head, he saw his companion, Goto Shojip, on foot, sword in 
hand, rushing forward to attack a second Samurai, who was 
already fighting hand to hand with Nakai Kozo, the Japanese 
officer who had been riding alongside Inspector Peacock at 
the head of the policemen. Behind Sir Harry, shots rang 
out, as the soldiers fired at the first assassin. Sir Harry 
Parkes was suddenly aware of the wild figure of a Japanese 
warrior, advancing towards him through the press. His face 
was a mask of blood ; in one hand shone a long sword, 
dripping red from hilt to point ; in the other, the victor 
lifted the bloody head, shorn clean from the shoulders, of 
his countryman. It was Nakai Kozo. Nakai gave the 
following ingenuous account of his deed of arms to Mr. 
Adams, secretary of the Legation, who quotes it in his 
History ^ as follows 

** I saw a man running down the line cutting at one man 
after another. 1 jumped off my horse, drew my sword, and 
7 
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fMbed after him ; he ti|pied and we engaged; hecut me on 
the head. Then Goto came up and dealt him a blow which 
felled him to the ground. Unfortunately Goto's sword-hilt, 
which was of lacquer, slipped from his hands, and 1 had to 
cope with the fellow alone. « I could only see out of one eye, 
the other being covered with blood, but I kept chopping at 
him, and affer about ten blows I managed to cut his head 
off, I then took the head and showed it to Sir H. Parkes.” 

The soldiers bayoneted the first Samurai, who was still 
alive when he was finally secured by Mr. Mitford. He was 
afterwards beheaded by the Imperial Government But 
those two desperate enemies of the foreigner wounded 
thirteen men and five horses ere they were cut down. One 
of the wounded was a soldier, another a native groom ; the 
remaining nine, of whom two were so seriously hurt that they 
were invalided home, were ex-Metropolitan policeman, to 
whom the methods of the Samurai must have been startling. 
These trained fighters wield their two-handed swords, heavy, 
perfectly balanced, razor-sharp weapons, with an appalling 
swiftness and dexterity. At a single blow^they can cleave 
a man to the chin, or cut off his head, or lop off a limb. 

In May, 1868, Sir Harry Parkes presented his credentials, 
which had hitherto been addressed to the Tycoon, to the 
Emperor. On the 23rd was celebrated the Queen's birthday, 
when many Japanese of high rank, some of whom had never 
before made acquaintance with a foreigner, were entertained 
by Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, commander-in-chief of 
the China Station, on board H.M.S. Rodney. It was not 
until November that the civil war was ended by the sub- 
mission of the rebels. The Emperor then took up his 
residence for a time in Yedo — now called Tokio — which had 
been the capital of the Tycoon, and which was henceforth to 
be the eastern metropolis of the Emperor, as Kioto was the 
western capital. In the following year, after another in- 
surrection had been suppressed, the great Daimios made 
their memorable sacrifice, offering their lands and servants 
to the Emperor; thereby deliberately exchanging their 
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almost ind^endent state for a condition of subservience to 
the central Government. 

Such, in brief, was the beginning of thtf New Japan ; and 
it was at this stage in its development that, for the first time 
in history, a foreign prince, in the person of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, visited the Mikado. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. GALATEA {Continued) 

V. With the Duke in Japan 

T he Galatea arrived at Yokohama on the 29th 
August, 1869. The Duke with his suite, including 
myself, went up to Tokio (the old Yedo), and took 
up his quarters at Hama-go-ten, which had been the summer 
residence of the Tycoon. The estate marched with a piece 
of water opening into the bay; here were many summer- 
houses ; and a commodious building equipped for the Duke 
by the orders of the Mikado. The namq was changed to 
Yen-Rio-Kan, signifying a place set apart for distinguished 
foreigners. 

We were entertained with the most delicate and 
sumptuous hospitality by this charming people, whose 
courtesy greatly impressed us. Conjurers, acrobats and 
wrestlers performed for the entertainment of Ws Royal 
Highness; whenever we went abroad, thirty two-sworded 
Yaconins attended us. 

The Duke went in state to visit the Mikado in his palace. 
All along the route the upper windows of the houses were 
sealed with paper, so that none should look down upon the 
royal visitor; a precaution only taken in the case of the 
highest nobility. The Duke, attended only by Sir Harry 
Parkes, Admiral Sir Harry Keppel, and Mr. Mitford (after- 
wards Lord Red. dale and author of the delightful Tales of 
Old Japan)^ had a private audience of the Emperor, who was 
presented by his Royal Highness with a diamond snufT-box. 
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Six of us were afterwards admitted to the presence. I 
remember the dim figure of a young man ^seated behind a 
screen at the end of the audience chamber. Many years 
afterwards, when I again visited Japan, the Mikado, who 
remembered my former visit, graciously invited me to lunch, 
and entertained me with the royal sport of catching ducks 
in a hand-net. The ducks are preserved in the royal 
gardens, which are charmingly diversified with lawns and 
running water, and flowering shrubs. As you enter, the 
ducks rise suddenly, and the sport was to net them as they 
rose. 

As we remained no longer than a week in Tokio, my 
recollections are few. I was tattooed by the native artificer? 
to the astonishment of the Japanese officials and nobles; for 
in Japan none save the common people is tattooed. The 
Japanese artist designs in white upon dark, working upon 
the skin round the chief ornament in his scheme ; whereas 
the English tattooer designs dark upon white, using the 
natural skin as a background. Both methods are beautifully 
illustrated upon my person. 

I witnessed the decapitation of six criminals. The 
victims stand in a row, their hands bound behind them: 
each in turn is tapped on the shoulder, when he kneels down, 
and bows his head. With a single half-arm stroke, the 
executioner slices through the neck. I also saw a cruci- 
fixion. The man’s hands and feet arc extended and tied to 
cross-bars, so that he makes a figure like an hour-glass. 
Then he is transfixed with a spear. 

On the 8th September, the Duke returned to Yokohama 
by sea, taking with him as his guest in the Galatea, Hiobukio- 
no-Miya, Prince of the Blood, Minister of War, and other 
high dignitaries, who attended a ball given at the British 
Legation. On the idth; the Galatea sailed for China. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. GALATEA {Continued) 

VI. The Homeward Voyage 

P ROM' Japan we proceeded to China, touching at Chefoo, 
Shanghai and Hongkong. Nothing could exceed the 
princely hospitality of the great British mercantile 
firms in China. It was then that I learned, what subsequent 
* experience confirmed, the remarkable integrity of the business 
dealings of the Chinese. The head of the Chinese Bank 
told me that he never had a bad account with a Chinaman. 
The Chinese keeps agreements to the letter, quite irrespective 
of documentary contracts. 

From China we proceeded to Manila, then a Spanish 
possession. My principal recollection of Manila is the 
extraordinary prevalence of cock-fighting. There was a 
cockpit in every street ; and the sole occupation of the in- 
habitants appeared to consist of betting upon their birds. 
One used constantly to meet men walking in the street with 
their birds under their arms. The cocks were armed with 
steel spurs shaped like. a scythe, and sharpened to a razor 
edge. I have seen a bird spring up and slice the head of its 
adversary clean off, and I have seen the chest of a bird 
slashed open, almost cutting its body in two. The use of 
the artificial spurs affected the betting, making the fight very 
much more uncertain and therefore more exciting. For, 
whereas if a cock uses its natural spurs, the best bird pro- 
bably wins, an inferior bird armed artificially might gain the 
victory. 
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From Manila we proceeded to Calcutta. Upon ’ landings 
I met my brother, Lord Marcus, and with him I rode up, 
together with the staff, to Government ^ouse. It is a 
singular coincidence that when I landed at Calcutta, six 
years afterwards, on the corresponding date, when I was a 
member of the staff of the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward VII), I met my other brother, Lord William, and 
rode up with him to Government House. 

The Gcdaieq, lay alongside the wharf. It was necessary 
to take the most stringent precautions against cholera. 
Only one boy in the ship’s company was taken ill during 
our stay. He died inside an hour. But in the merchant 
ships lying in the port there were many deaths. Men wcit 
employed in working parties to push off with long bamboos 
the corpses that were continually floating down from the 
Hooghli, lest they should foul the moorings. The bodies 
used to come floating down with the birds perching and 
feeding upon them. 

We went up country, and enjoyed a great deal of ej^cel- 
lent sport. We went out pig»sticking, which is the finest 
sport in the world ; we went out tiger-shooting upon 
elephants ; and riding upon elephants, we shof partridges — 
a form of sport by no means easy. I remember an irascible 
old colonel of artillery, who became very hot, and who missed 
a good many partridges, saying indignantly to the Duke : 

“ This is all d d rot. I could shoot more partridges 

on Woolwich Common.” 

It was the same peppery soldier who, when one of the 
members of the staff had fallen ill, went with me upon a 
visitation to the sick. We found the invalid in a state of 
extreme agitation, and surrounded with books of a religious 
nature. 

“ I think — 1 hope — ” he kept saying, “ that I shall be 
forgiven. I think 1 shall— I hope so.” 

“What’s he saying? What’s he saying?” cried the 
colonel, who, as often happens to people in hot weather, 
had become rather deaf. 



Wtefcupon the cojohcl, tumfogf an^ftjr inviiy, 
imputed, * ■■ ■ 

; « You d d fool, 3^u have only over-eaten . yoilrsctf I ” 

^ man was so infuriated that he hurled his books 


of religion at the colonel, and sprang out of bed Next day 
he was quite well. 

Another member of the staff was mounted one day upon 
a red horse (they paint their horses in India), a wild, half* 
broken Arab steed, which was giving its rider a deal of 
trouble. I advised my friend to dismount, and left him. 
Presently I rode back to find him on foot and atone. I 
sisked him, where was his horse ? 


“Gone,” said he. “Whenever that d d horse saw a 


mosquito, it sat down and cried like a child. So I kicked 
It in the belly and it ran away into the jungle.” 

We visited Trincomalee, where the elephants built the 
dockyard. They carried the timber and they carried the 
Stones, and they lifted the stones into position and adjusted 
them with their feet. The remarkable thing about the 
climate of Ceylon is its intermittent showers of tropical 
violence, followed by bursts of sunshine. In the result, you 
ictually see’ the foliage growing. I remember the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the native decorations, which are fabri- 
cated of palms and leaves and dowers. 

/ From Colombo we went to Mauritius, arriving there in 
|tay, 1870. Here I climbed the famous mountain called 
Pieter Botte, or, more correctly, Pieter Both. 

Tha^pountain is so named after Pieter Both, Governor- 
General of the Dutch East Indies in the early part of the 
Seventeenth century, and the founder of Dutch power in that 
tegipm On his homeward voyage he was wrecked in the 
btiy Overlooked by the mountain, which thereafter bore his 
Previous ascents are recorded in the arclnyes at 
from which it appears that mine was the four- 
teeadi. Admiral Sir William Kennedy ascemled Pieter 
Botl^ in 1861 ; he gives an||ccount of Us cBmb in bfi 





iQtere^tmg book, Hurrah for the t^e rf df (Londort, 
Na^): Kennedy started with a party of burtee^ persons, 
of wborp five reached the.summit 

At nine o'clock in the morning I started, together with the 
captain of the maintop, Edward Hele. We took with us 
ropes, a rope ladder, cod-line, and a small lead. These 
were all our appliances. We drove to the foot of the 
mountain and began the ascent at 11.5 a.m. Now the 
mountain of Pieter Botte is shaped like a church with a 
steep roof, from one end of which rises a spire. This 
pinnacle of rock is crowned with a huge, rounded, overhang- 
ing boulder. 

Part of the ridge was so sharp that we were forced to 
sit on it and to proceed astride. Then we came to the 
pinnacle. The ascent was so sharp and difficult that, we 
were obliged to take off both shoes and socks. At one 
point, 1 lost my balance, and was only saved from falling 
backwards by Hele’s ready hand. Climbing the pinnacle 
was far more difficult than scaling the overhanging boulder 
at the top. At the top of the pinnacle there was just room 
to stand beneath the overhanging boulder. The only 
possible method of climbing the boulder was to get the rope 
ladder over the |op of it. Accordingly, one end of the rope 
ladder was attached to the lead-line. In order to swing the 
lead, one of us was roped with a round turn round his body, 
while the other, lying on his back, held the rope while the 
leadsman, leaning right backwards and outwards over the 
sheer precipice of some 3000 feet fall, swung the Ibad. We 
took it in turns to swing the lead ; as we leaned outwards, 
the rock spread over our heads like an umbrella; and it was 
an hour and a half before we succeeded in casting it over 
the boulder. Then we hauled the rope ladder over and 
made all fast It was too shorth and the last few yards we 
hnuled ourselves up band over hand. So we climbed to the 
top, which is a platform of about 20 feet square. It was 
1.59 p.m. We took off our shirts, and waved them to 
the warships lying far below in the bay, from which we were^^ 
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plainly to be distinguished with the aid of a telescope. The 
ships each saluted us with one gun. We planted on the 
summit a flag upon whose staff were carved our names and 
the names of our ships. When we returned, my brother 
officers gave us a dinner to celebrate the event. 

Hele was eventually promoted to warrant officer. When 
Hele died, 1 was able to help his son to gain his education, 
and he did very well. It was in Mauritius that )ve went out 
shooting with the native population ; one of the most 
dangerous amusements in which I have ever taken part, for 
the bullets used to whistle in the air all round us. 

From Mauritius we proceeded to Cape Town. Here, on 
the 1 2th July, 1870, the Duke inaugurated the new harbour, 
breakwater and docks. I kept a team on shore, and used 
to drive up from Simon’s Bay to Cape Town. Every now 
and then we stuck in a quicksand. On one such occasion 
I had a brother officer with me ; and as he was afflicted 
with a cold, I took him on my back to save him from wet 
feet. But 1 fell with him, and we were both soaked to the 
skin. Upon another day, when we stuck, I put two of my 
messmates on the leaders, and they pulled the coach right 
through. If you want horses to pull a weight out of a tight 
place, put weight on their backs. 

The Colonial Secretary at Cape Town was Mr. Southey. 
He was a most delightful and sagacious person, and became 
a great friend of mine. He prophesied in a most wonderful 
way what would be the future of South Africa. 

“ If,” said he, “ we could only get a big man, a master- 
mind, to come out here, all that I foresee would come true.” 

The right man presently arrived in the person of the late 
Cecil John Rhodes, and my friend’s prophecies have been 
most singularly fulfilled. 

While at the Cape, we went up country, shooting. Both 
Dutch and English families were most kind and hospitable 
to us, Upon one of these expeditions, a member of the 
stag* jwent out by himself very early in the morning to 
shooi Observing some ostriches in the distance, he stalked 
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them wtth immense labour and patience, and presently 
succi^ded in shooting a couple of birds. When he returned, 
he complained that it had been very difficult to get his sights 
on, owing to some high rails which were between himself 
and the birds. It had not occurred to him that he had been 
stalking tame ostriches on a farm. 

I once rode from Cape Town to Simon’s Town and back, 
between lunch and dinner, galloping the whole distance, 
with four changes of horses. The distance between the two 
places is about 35 miles as the crow flies. My errand was 
merely to postpone the arrival of a visitor who was to come 
to the Galatea, 

The ride, however, showed that 1 was in good condition^ 

I have always tried to keep myself fit, holding that con- 
dition of body regulates condition of mind. Cheery people 
deserve small credit, because their frame of mind is due to 
their being right inside. Quarrelsome people are wrong 
inside. 

On our way to England we touched at the Falkland 
Islands, where I visited a relative of mine who kept a ranch. 
He used bull-dogs to catch his bulls, when he required them 
for branding. The dogs seized the bulls by the nose and 
held them whilq they were lassoed by the guachos. 

When we touched at Montevideo, I remember conversing 
with various persons, who foretold the immense profit which 
must eventually accrue if the land there was purchased at 
that time. Their opinion has since proved true. But I had 
no money to invest; so that the opportunity was only 
another instance of what might have been. 

The Galatea, was badly strained in a gale of wind, her 
deck-seams opening so that the water streamed into the 
cabins beneath. One lieutenant used to say to another: 

“ How did you sleep last night? It was pretty rough." 

“ Woke at one o’clock and saw them reefing tops’ls " — 
meaning that, lying in bed, he could .see clear through the 
seams. 

I used my sail-making ability to make a canvas awning 
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for my bed; fitted it with a ridge rope, laced it down and 
hauled it taut, led a trough from it to take the water into 
the slop-pail ; and slept dry under it. 

It was during the visit of the Galatea to Australia that 
I was made a Freemason ; and I have always regretted that 
I have never been able to devote as much time to Masonry 
as I should have liked to give to the Craft. The Australian 
Lodge into which I was admitted was under the impres- 
sion that I was the most timid neophyte who had ever 
joined it. 

When the ceremony was ended, one of the members 
of the Lodge said to me : 

“ You are safely through it. But do you know that of all 
the men we have had through this lodge, we never had one 
so paralysed with fear as yourself. You were shivering like 
an aspen 1 ” 

The fact was that during the initiatory ceremonies some- 
thing unaccountably struck me as extraordinarily funny. 
The effort to subdue my emotions caused me to tremble 
all over. 

One of our diversions in the Galatea when she was at 
sea, was to listen to the conversations which used repeatedly 
to occur between a certain worthy member of the Duke’s 
suite and the old quartermaster. The member of the staff 
in question had endeared himself to us by his high serious- 
ness. He dealt with the most trifling incidents of life in a 
spirit of preternatural and wholly sincere solemnity. Suppos- 
ing that you told him that a common friend had fallen off 
his horse and bruised his leg, our member of staff would 
instantly ship a countenance of intense concern. 

” Bruised his leg ? You don’t say so 1 Good God I Has 
he indeed ? " 

“ Yes— he’s bruised his Ipg ! ” 

“Has he now? Well, well. Bruised his leg! I hope 
it’s not serious. I do hope it’s not serious. Tut-tut ! Bruised 
his leg, you say? • 

“ ft’s not serious. But he’s bruised his leg.” 
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‘‘I’m delighted to hear it’s not serious. But— kuised 
his leg. I am really distressed.” 

And so on. 

Among other matters, our friend took his family very 
seriously. One of his ancestors had been an admiral ; and 
it was this distinguished officer who made the link between 
the member of staff and the quartermaster. The member 
of staff used to stroll on the quarterdeck in the evening, 
and fall into talk with the seamen. 

“Well, Jones. Good evening, Jones. I suppose, now, 
you've heard of my uncle, the admiral ?" 

“ Heard of ’im, sir? I should think I ’ad heard of ’im. 
Ah, he was a marif he was. He could handle a ship, he 
could — ah, and handle the men, too ! ” 

Why, where did you serve with him, Jones ? ” 

“Where, sir? Where not? All over the world, sir. Ah, 
he was a man ! ” 

“ I’m delighted to meet anyone who knew a member of 
my family so well, Jones— delighted, I assure you.’’ 

“ Knew 'im ? Why, sir, to know 'im was to admire 'im, 
as the saying is. Many a time I’ve seen the men turn out 
for to admire ’im, sir. 

“ Have you indeed, Jones — have you indeed I Dear me. 
Most interesting, I am sure. I daresay a glass of grog 
would not come amiss to you, Jones ? ” 

“ Wery kind of you, I'm sure, sir. It 'ud be a pleasure 
to drink your health, and the admiral’s too, sir. Ah, he was 
a man I ” 

Mr Jones, afterwards, forward on the lower deck, to 
envious friends : 

“Pretty sweet conversation that, mates. I wonder 'oo 
the b— y h— 1 'is uncle might 'a been ! " 

There was another member of the suite who surely 
deserves record— the elephant. He was really a member of 
the ship's company, for he could do, and did, the work of 
twenty men. He joined the ship in Inc^ia, when he was 
quite small, and he grew enormously on board. He lived in 
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a house built aft, and fed upon branches of trees and bran 
and biscuits and anything he could get. I trained him my- 
self. I taught him to obey the words of command, and he 
would do anything for me. He would hoist me upon his 
shoulders with a fore foot, or upon his back with a hind foot. 
In the dinner hour, when most of the men were below, he 
used to take his share in working the ship. We slung the 
rope in a bowline round his neck, and he would clew up the 
mainsail by walking on till he was told to stop. He was 
never seasick. He used to balance himself, swaying to and 
fro as the ship rolled. One night when the midshipmen and 
I, having supper on deck aft, were called 'forward to trim 
sails, the elephant finished the meal for us. He ate every- 
thing on the table, put his foot on the plates and smashed 
them, and squashed the big coffee-tin quite flat. Then he 
looked at us like a naughty child. 

I was the only person who could persuade him to leave 
the ship or to come on board again when he had been ashore. 
When we reached home, he was put in a railway truck and 
directed to the Zoological Gardens. His keeper, a marine 
artilleryman, went with him in the truck. Elephants have 
a habit of rolling on their feet and squirming their vast bulk. 
When the marine was trying to pass the elephant, the great 
beast unconsciously pinned his keeper against the side of the 
truck, and against a projecting bolt, which broke the man’s 
rib, forcing it into his heart. He was taken out dead. 



CHAPTER XIII 


FLAG-LIEUTENANT AT PLYMOUTH 

I N 1871, I was appointed flag-lieutenant to Admiral 
(afterwards Admiral of the Fleet) the Hon. Sir Henry 
Keppel, commander-in-chief at Plymouth. His flag was 
flown in the Royal Adelaide, Sir Harry, as already recorded, 
had been commander-in-chief upon the China station when 
the Duke of Edinburgh visited Japan, and had accompanied 
his Royal Highness upon his visit to the Mikado. It was at 
Plymouth that I first had the honour of serving under Sir 
Harry Keppel; a splendid seaman, a most distinguished 
officer, a fine sportsman, one of the best and kindest of men. 

Admiral the Hon. Victor Montagu, who served as a mid- 
shipman under Sir Harry, relates in his Reminiscences some 
interesting actions of his old captain, which I may be per- 
mitted to quote. Commodore Keppel distinguished himself 
by his personal gallantry and skilful leadership in the battle 
of Fatshan Creek, ist June, 1857 \ of which a full account is 
given in Laird Clowes’ The Royal Navy\ and Admiral 
Montagu records his own recollections of the affair : 

" During the many years in which I knew him I never once 
saw Sir Harry lose his temper, except when the Chinese 
war-junks beat us back on the first attack we had made on 
them. . . . John Chinaman, seeing us retire, took the hint, 
and began making off himself, which so infuriated Harry 
Keppel that he jumped up on our paddle-box, shook his fist 
at the war-junks, some 500 or 600 yards away, and shouted 
out : ‘ You d — ^d rascals ! I’ll pay you ouf for this ! Man 
the boats, boys — man the boats at once ! The beggars are 
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trying to escape 1 * I never saw such a rush. At no regatta 
could men have rowed faster.” 

Commodore Keppel commissioned the Raleigh frigate, 
50 guns, for the China station. Admiral Montagu states 
that she was “the last man-of-war that ever sailed out of 
Portsmouth Harbour." Keppel would have none of your 
steam-tugs, “ We ran out with a fair wind with studding- 
sails set on both sides.” Alas ! the Raleigh never came back 
any more. On 14th April, 1857, she struck a sunken rock 
in the China Seas, near Macao. Keppel’s indomitable 
conduct turned a disaster into an achievement 

" Shortly afterwards," writes Admiral Montagu, who was 
a midshipman on board at the time, “ we descried a French 
squadron lying at anchor in Macao Roads, with an admiral's 
flag flying, and, though we were firing minute guns of 
distress as the water gained on our pumps, Keppel, nothing 
daunted, called out : ‘Up with the French flag. Give him 
his salute. Sinking or not, let the Frenchmen hear us.’ ” 

A French frigate coming to the assistance of the Raleigh^ 
her captain asked permission “ to go below to see how high 
the water had risen in the ship. ‘ Oh,’ said Keppel, ‘ don't 
go below ; look down the hatchway.’ ‘ Ah ! mon Dieu I ’ 
exclaimed the captain.” ... 

Keppel kept the pumps going, crowded sail on the ship, 
and finally beached her off Macao, just in time. He landed 
the ship’s company, but himself stayed aboard the vessel, 
sleeping on the bridge. The stores and guns were saved. 
Keppel was deeply distressed at the loss of his fine ship, 
“ which,” he wrote, “ brings my career as a captain to an 
end." Fortunately he was mistaken. In after years, when 
I told him that the Admiralty were about to build a second 
Raleigh^ Keppel replied, “ Very glad to hear it, my dear boy. 

I had the honour of losing the first one." 

Admiral Montagu records that Keppel, while in command 
of the Raleigh^ challenged an American clipper ship to race 
from Penang to Singapore. “We were constantly going at 
a speed of thirteen knots, during heavy squalls, close-hauled. 
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and trailing the muzzles of our main-declr guns thzou{|h the 
water on the lee side, add I sometimes used to tom into my 
hammock in abject terror, fearing that at any moment we 
might capsize,” 

Sir Harry Keppel was famous throughout the Service 
when I was appointed his flag-lieutenant. One of my 6rst 
recollections of that office concerned an old-fashioned 
“ Eighteen-hundred-and-war-time,” peppery, strict-service 
captain, who, having just come home from the West 
Coast of Africa, asked to see the commander-in-chief. It 
happened that Sir Harry and myself were on the point of 
going out hunting when the old captain called, and the 
admiral was attired in hunting kit. 

“ Tell him Til see him to-morrow,” said Sir Harry. 

But that wouldn't do at all, nor would any other excuse 
serve. 

*' I insist on seeing the admiral,” said the captain. “ I 
have just come home and it is my duty to see him at 
once.” 

“ Bring him in, then,” said Sir Harry impatiently, “Now, 
sir," said he, “my flag-lieutenant informed you that I was 
engaged. Why couldn’t you see the secretary ? ” 

“The secretary, sir? The secretary!” says the old 
captain, wrathfully staring at Sir Harry’s informal attire. 

“ Indeed, I am told, sir, that the secretary is the com- 
mander-in-chief here. That’s what they say, sir — that’s 
what they say I” 

“Do they?” returned Sir Harry placidly. “And a 
d d good commander-in-chief tool” says he. 

When, in later years, I became commander-in-chief, I 
made it a rule that all admirals and captains should have 
direct access to myself, no matter bow trifling the occasion. 

In those days, there was a turnpike-gate outside the 
town. I was driving a brother officer home late one night, 
after dining at a house some distance away, and when wc 
came to the toll-gate, the keeper was in bed, and all my 
knocking and shouting failed to wake him up. So I pro* 
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]^l^ 0 d him; and down he camai»eniiiih&ng;aim aweauli^ 
I Artist a sovereign— the only coin I had^into hia hand: tc 
pay for his broken window and the toll. It was bad:^ties, 
f<^ he promptly retreated into his house (with my sovere^) 
laying us still on the wrong side of the gatev T^ert ^was 
nothing for it but to break the rest of his windows, but still 
wouldn’t come out. Evidently a surly fellow, unfit to 
take charge of turnpike gates, an office demanding tact and 
courtesy ; and we thought it well to remove his temptatfOn; 
So my companion and I wrenched the gate from Its hinges 
and lashed it to the cart, vertically, so that it projected pvey 
our heads like a kind of ornamental roof, its weight^ nei^riy 
lifting the mare between the shafts off her legs and mhKing 
her kick like blazes. Then we drove into Plymouth, gate 
and all. The gate was reduced to firewood before sunrise. 
Nejrt day, the town was placarded with vain offem of reward 
for information concerning “some evil-disposed person or 
persons unknown who,” etc. 

At that time, I used to ride steeple-chases whene^i^ 1 
had an opportunity, and kept myself in regular trainl^ % 
hard exercise ; a habit which on one occasion involved the 
commander-in-chief in an alarming rumour. It arose from 
the trifling circumstance that I had borrowed his oveieoat 
The Fleet was at Holyhead, to celebrate the opening of the 
hew breakwater by the Prince of Wales; I was just going 
for a training run up and down that breakwater, when, finding 
I had no coat, I took Sir Harry Keppel’s uniforna Qvefwat 
I took it, without thinking, merely because I wanted Jt The 
next thing that happened was that the signalmen in the 
Fleot reported that the Admiral must have gone the 

arefikwater, seeing that he was racing up and down it clad 
h a shooting-cap, grey trousers, muffler and uniform over- 
As my face was almost hidden by cap snd mirffter, 
SigEUdmen were deceived by the gold lac^ took 111^:% 
and thought that poor Sir Hi^ Ufis #il^ 
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and apdn a day when there was no run, and everyone was 
bo^, one of the ladies present begged me to provide some 
kind of sport, kindly suggesting that I should personate the 


fox, a part I declined. 

" You must do something to amuse us," she said, 

"Very wch, I will," said I. 

Among the officers there were an elderly admiral and ah 
elderly general, and I pointed them out to the lady. 

“ I will get uj^ a race between the two\>( them," said 
She bet me I would not, and I took it I began with 


the soldier, 

fumbling alongside the general, I asked him casually If 
he had ridden much in his life. 

“ Of course I says he irritably. “ What do you 
mean, sir ? " 

“ Nothing at I. I thought I would ask. The 

admiral ” 

"What about the admiral?” cries the general, staring 
suspiciously at the distant and unconscious officer. 

" He was saying he didn’t think you knew very much 
about a horse.” 

The general Jost his temper. He swore. He said he 
would show the admiral what he knew about a horse. 

“You can easily prove it,” said I ; ind before he under- 
stood what was happening, he had agreed to ride a race. 
Then I went over to the admiral. 

"Do you know what the general says? He says you 
look like a monkey on a horse," said I ; and it was the 
admiral's turn to swear. 

«D_d impertinence 1 ” says he. “I'll race him, and 
beat him any day in the week." And he continued to use 
forcible language. 

" You can do that,” I said, for the admiral was ridteg 
dne of my best horses. 

“If you really want a race, i'll arrange the whole thing" 
add I. And 1 brought the two wrathful old gentlemei! 
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together, rode with them to the starting-point, gave the word, 
and' off they went as hard as they could pelt I followed, 
cheering them on. The general began to draw ahead, when 
his horse baulked at a soft place. The admiral’s horse did 
the same, throwing his rider upon his neck. 

“Get back into the saddle and he’ll go through,” I 
shouted, for I knew the horse. The admiral' hove himself 
into his seat, and won the race. He wouldn't have won, if 
his adversary hadn’t baulked. 

The members of the Board of Admiralty came down 
to Plymouth to witness the autumn military manoeuvres. 
I offered to drive them all in my coach; and they were 
settled in their places — Mr. Goschen the First Lord, Adnffiral 
Sir Alexander Milne, the Earl of Camperdown and Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre — when out of the house^qpime Rear-Admiral 
Beauchamp Seymour. 

“Get down I ” he shouted. “Gentlemln, you must get 
down.” 

They asked him why. 

“You don’t know that boy,” said Seymour. “He’s not 
safe. He'll upset you on purpose, just to say he’s upset the 
whole Board of Admiralty ! ” 

And he actually ordered my guests off my coach, so that 
they had to go in barouches. 

Sir Harry Keppel often came sailing with me in my little 
yacht. We were out together, when I said to him, 

“ I cannot weather that ironclad, sir.” 

“ Then run into her, my dear boy,” said Keppel placidly. 

“ All right, sir — obey orders.” 

I held on, and we cleared the jib-boom of the ironclad 
by an inch. 

Sir Harry had an old friend of his to stay with him, 
Captain Clifton, a most remarkable and interesting man. 
In ,the old days, the passage for the opium trade existing 
between China and India was taken only once a year — the 
0|»um ^ips running up to China with one monsoon and 
down to India with the other. Clifton went to the Govern- 
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ment of India and undertook^ if Government would 
permit him to build vessels to hi^ own design, to build 
clippers to thrash up against the monsoon as well as run 
before it, and so double the income accruing from the 
opium trade. The Government consenting, Clifton designed 
the Blue Jacket and the Red Jacket and vessels of that 
class, which were the famous opium clippers of the “ roaring 
forties ” and fifties. 

The Indian Government gave Captain Clifton a lakh 
of rupees. On his way home, Clifton, touching at what 
is now the city of Melbourne in Australia, but which was 
then a small assemblage of wooden shanties, noticed the 
possibilities of the magnificent harbour. He told me that 
he could have bought the whole site of Melbourne for a 
lakh ; but on consideration, he decided against the project. 

One of my great friends, Sir Allan Young, a brilliant 
seaman of the old school, commanded, at the age of twenty- 
four, one of Clifton’s opium clippers. 

Upon the occasion of the Prince of Wales's opening the 
new breakwater at Holyhead, in 1873, his Royal Highness 
was entertained together with a large party at^ country 
house in the neighbourhood. The Prince called to me, 
and said : 

“ This is veiy slow. You really must do something to 
enliven the proceedings.” 

“ Well, sir,” said I, “ I will run a hundred yards race with 

Lord . As he is Irish, he is sure to take me up if 

I challenge him.” 

Sure enough. Lord accepted the challenge, but on 

conditions. These were : that I should race in full uniform, 
excepting my sword, while himself should “ take his wardrobe 

from off himself." Lord then proceeded to divest 

himself there and then of his Patrick ribbon, coat, waistcoat, 
and boots, which he confided to the care of the wife of a 
certain distinguished Liberal statesman. He dropped his 
Patrick ribbon into her lap, saying ; 

*' Madam, will ye have a care now of me Jewel, for glory 
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be to God there*s no s^ing what twist this mad one miglit 
^vcmel” ^ 

Entirely at ease, with the seat of his breeches patched 
with stuff of another colour from the rest, and his toes 
sticking from his stockings, he was wholly unperturbed by 
the laughter of the assemblage. 

Although attired in cocked hat, frock coat, and 
epaulettes, I had the speed of him, and waited on him. 
Then the devil entered into me; and when Lord — 
drew abreast of a big plant of pampas grass, I cannoned 
into him, pitching him head first into the grass, not, of 
course, intending to harm him. But to my consternation 

and sorrow. Lord ‘s leg was broken below the knee. I 

put the poor lord into his coach — he had a coach and four- 
in-hand — and drove him back to his hotel. That excellent 
and magnanimous sportsman was perfectly unconcerned. 

“You hit me a bad skelp, and I am destroyed,” said he. 
“ Never mind, they all laughed, annyway.” 

It was about this period of my life, when, returning from 
a ball in London in the early morning, I came upon a 
person seying whelks. He invited me to sup — or breakfast 
— upon a plate of these delicacies. 

“ How much do you charge for a plateful ? ” 

“ Threepence,” said he. 

“ ril give you sixpence for every plateful you eat 
yourself.” 

“ Done," said he. 

He finished two platefuls, and had begun a third, when he 
was overtaken by rebellion from within, swiftly followed by 
catastrophe. 

“That’s not fair,” I said. “You can’t count those two 
platefuls.” 

“0 my Gawd,” he said. “ ’Ave I got to begin again ? 

To this time, too, belong my memories of a certain 
famous naval captain, who was extraordinarily particular 
both as to his own dress and the wearing of proper 
uniform by others. His regard for appearances, however, 
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did not prevent his diving overboard in fbll and im- 
maculate uniform, including white gloves, to save a 
seaman. Exceedingly precise in his speech, he owned the 
singular trait of becoming deprived of utterance when he 
was angry; and few things made him more angry than 
faulty attire in the Service. 

He was driving with me in a cab towards Plymouth, 
when we met an old warrant officer, who was wearing a 
purple woollen waistcoat and green gloves. My friend, 
stopping the cab so suddenly that the horse slithered 
along on its haunches, leaped from the vehicle. The old 
warrant officer, his attention arrested, had halted and turned 
round. My friend went up to him. Then I perceived 
that he was stricken speechless with wrath ; for, continuing 
to swallow nothing, as his habit was in these crises of 
emotion, he tapped the warrant officer’s waistcoat and gloves. 
Glaring at him and still silently swallowing, he turned about 
and got into the cab. The old warrant officer stood staring 
with dropped jaw, like a man petrified. 

It was my friend who, being asked at a court-martial 
what he would have done in certain difficult circi^mstances, 
replied deliberately : 

“ If I was where I was not I might have done something 
I did not do.” 

In after years, when he was commander-in-chief at the 
Nore, he was walking along the road to Sheerness, dressed 
in plain clothes, when a bluejacket, who was slightly intoxi- 
cated, lurched against him. 

** Man, man,” said my friend, with his picked elocution, 
"do you know what you are doing? Man, you are colliding 
with the commander-in-chief.” 

" Ho,” returned the seaman, totally unimpressed. " Har 
you, indeed ? Then all I’ve got to say, is to say you’ve got 
a ruddy good billet — an’ wha's more, you take care you don't 
lose it by getting drunk.” 

Despite of my diversions, I did a good deal of hard work. 
As flag-lieutenant I was in charge of the signalling, a 
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science whic^, as it was understood in those days, I mastered 
completely. 

My first independent command was the Goshawk 
guntx^t, to which 1 was appointed as lieutenant<commander 
for the manoeuvres and for review in 1873, while I was still 
flag-lieutenant to Sir Harry Keppel. I had a narrow escape 
from disaster at the very beginning. Fortunately I noticed 
that the navigator was going the wrong side of the buoy 
off Drake’s Island, and I w$ls just in time to point out his 
mistake. I remember my feeling of horror at the prospect 
of running on a rock in Plymouth Sound in my first 
command. 

The first thing I did in the Goshawk was to get from the 
flagship a big working party of a hundred men to work at 
holystoning our decks until they were as clean as a hound’s 
tooth. From that day onwards I set myself steadily against 
bright-work and spit-and-poHsh. My objection to bright- 
work is that you have first to dirty it with brick and oil in 
order to clean it afterwards. There are certain thing' in a 
ship which must be kept bright, and these I would burnish'; 
but everything that could be painted I would paint, and 
then scrub the paint with soap and water. J remember the 
shock it was to the commander when I told him to cover 
the brass rails with canvas and paint it. Under the spit-and- 
polish system no doubt the men take a pride in keeping the 
ship bright, but such a process involves perpetual extra 
bother and worry and black-list, which are quite unnecessary. 
Cleaning bright-work makes the men’s hands filthy at 
divisions ; and after ten minutes of bad weather, the copper 
turns blue and the brass green, and the whole of the work 
must be done over again. 

At one time the bright-work system was carried to absurd 
extremes. I have known a ship actually to have a bright 
cable. I have known another ship with bright hammock 
hooks. The hatchways of some vessels were polished and 
^ decorated with inlay and all kinds of ocean ornament until 
the ship looked like a lady’s boudoir or a transatlantic liner. 
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The custom came in as the old sailini^ ships gave place to 
steam ships, when the time hitherto devoted to making a 
vessel all a-taunto, ropes taut, sail furling and mending and 
so forth, was given instead to polishing, burnishing and 
making bright-work shine, until the present system of 
gunnery and gymnastic training was introduced. Captains 
and officers used to spend on their ships large sums out of 
their private income, which very often they could ill afford. 
" Promotion by paint ” was not unknown. A ship ought to 
be scrupulously clean, but she should have paint wherever 
possible, and soap and water should replace spit-and-polish. 



CHAPTER XIV 


POLITICAL EVENTS OF 1873-80 AND 
POSTSCRIPT 

Note 

T he following brief summary of political and inter- 
national affairs is introduced for convenience of 
reference. It may be skipped by the reader, should 
he disdain politics. 

The Government of Mr. Gladstone, returned to power in 
1868, began to disintegrate in 1873. The proximate cause 
was the Irish University Education Bill, announced in the 
Speech from the Throne at the opening of the session on 
6th February, 1873. Irish affairs have always been the 
curse of the Liberal Party. But a popular Government 
would have survived even the Irish University Education 
Bill, which, designed to please all parties, failed of course to 
please any. The truth is that, as people soon or late weary 
of all administrations, so they turned from the Liberal 
Government. Mr. Disraeli summarised the history of the 
Government in a piece of invective which has become 
classic: "You have had four years of it. You have de- 
spoiled churches. You have threatened every corporation 
and every endowment in the country. You have examined 
into everybody’s affairs. You have criticised every pro- 
fession and vexed every trade. No one is certain of his 
property, and no one knows what duties he may have to 
perform to-morrow. I believe that the people of this country 
have had enough of the policy of confiscation." 
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The Government were beaten on the Irish University 
Education Bill; Mr. Gladstone resigned; but Mr. Disraeli 
declined to take office. Mr. Gladstone was therefore com- 
pelled to carry on the Government. Early in 1874 he 
suddenly appealed to the electorate ; which, however, chose 
to give his opponents a majority. Mr. Gladstone resigned, 
or partly resigned, his leadership, and plunged into the 
esoteric joys of a controversy dealing with the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility. It would seem that a great ecclesiastic 
was sacrificed, when the young Gladstone chose to give to 
politics talents which would have won him the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. 

In Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet Lord Cairns was Lord 
Chancellor; Lord Derby, Foreign Secretary; Lord Salis- 
bury, Secretary of State for India ; Lord Carnarvon, Colonial 
Secretary; Mr. Cross, Home Secretary; Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, Secretary of State for War; Mr. Ward Hunt, First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Duke of Richmond, as Lord 
President of the Council, led the Conservative party in the 
House of Lords. The Liberal leader, walking in the 
Gladstonian shadow, was Lord Hartington. 

In 1874 the Bill for the Regulation of Public Worship 
was passed. In the following year Mr. Plimsoll, by the 
exercise of that dogged determination and gallant defiance 
of Parliamentary conventions, by means of which Parliament 
can sometimes be goaded into acts of justice, forced the 
Government to pass the Merchant Shipping Bill. Mr. Cross, 
the Home Secretary, introduced the useful Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Bill, which was passed. Upon 25th November, 1875, 
the Government, at the suggestion of Mr. Frederic Green- 
wood, purchased from the Khedive of Egypt, 176,000 Suez 
Canal shares for the sum of £ 4 , 000 , 000 . 

In the same year, the Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
Edward VII, went to India, whither he was accompanied by 
Commander Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., as A.D.C. (Lord 
Charles was promoted to the rank of commander on 2nd 
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November, 1875.) The Prince received a telegram informing 
him of the purchase of the Suez Canal shares when his ^ip 
was passing through the Canal on the way to India. Lord 
Lytton was appointed Viceroy of India. In 1876 it was 
announced that the Queen was to assume the additional 
title of “ Empress of India." 

In July, 1875, there was trouble in the Near East, which, 
nearly two years later, in April, 1877, resulted in the declara- 
tion by Russia of war against Turkey. The Mediterranean 
Fleet was ordered to pass the Dardanelles. In March, 1878, 
Lord Derby resigned, and Lord Salisbury succeeded him at 
the Foreign Office. Mr. Gathorne Hardy went to the India 
Office, Colonel Stanley to the War Office, and Mr. James 
Lowther became Chief Secretary for Ireland. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach had already succeeded Lord Carnarvon at the 
Colonial Office. 

In the Parliament of 1875-80, young Mr. Parnell began 
his career. Indomitable, subtle, cold and inscrutable, he 
speedily became a power. A Protestant in faith, he had his 
foot on the necks of the Irish Roman Catholic Nationalist 
members ; half an Englishman by birth, he was an implac- 
able enemy of England. Utilising the tactics of obstruction, 
he succeeded in bringing discredit upon a Government which 
was powerless to control him and his led captains. He forced 
the Government to pass a Bill for University Education in 
Ireland ; and as the measure was no better, if no worse, than 
the Gladstonian scheme which had been rejected, so the result 
upon the Conservative administration was equally injurious. 

Mr. Gladstone emerged from his studies in Papal infalli- 
bility to denounce Bulgarian atrocities and the like. But 
the country declined to become excited on the subject In 
the meantime the Russian army was approaching Constan- 
tinople. The British Government took public measures of 
military and naval precaution clearly implying that Russia 
would not be permitted to occupy Constantinople. Prince 
Bismarck thereupoh intervened, and invited the nations con- 
cerned to discuss matters at Berlin. Lord Beaconsfield (be 
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had received his peerage in 1876) and Prince Bismarck were 
the two most powerful men in Europe. Beaconsheld chose 
himself to represent Great Britain at the Congress, which 
opened at Berlin on 13th June, 1878. Lo«i Beaconsfield 
returned in triumph, bearing with him " Peace with 
Honour.” 

The advance of Russian influence in Afghanistan induced 
the British Government, in 1878, to dispatch an expedition 
to Cabul, which was occupied by British troops, and from 
which the Amir, Shere AH, fled. Followed, the signature of 
the treaty of Gandamak by Yakoob Khan, son and successor 
of Shere Ali ; the treacherous murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
British Envoy, and the greater number of his staff ; and the 
recapture of Cabul by British troops. The true history oC 
the whole affair, much distorted at the time (and since) by 
political malice, is lucidly set forth in Lord Roberts’s Forty- 
one Years in India, by the great soldier who took so dis- 
tinguished a part in it. 

Another frontier war broke out in 1879. In South Africa, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone had annexed the Transvaal ; Sir 
Bartle Frere, Lord High Commissioner, announcing to the 
Zulu king, Cetewayo, that Cetewayo was entitled to a strip of 
territory claimed both by Cetewayo and the Transvaal 
Republic, ordered him to disband his army. The advance 
of British troops was checked by their total defeat by the 
Zulus on 22nd January, 1879, at Isandhlwana. Lord Chelms- 
ford, the commander-in-chief, prosecuted the campaign, 
defeated Cetewayo and took him prisoner. During the war 
the young Prince Louis Napoleon, son of the Empress 
Eugenic, lost his life. 

In the meantime, the trade of the country had been pro- 
foundly depressed, with the natural result that there was 
much discontent On 24th March, 1880, Parliament was dis- 
solved ; and the Liberal party were returned with a majority 
of some hundred and twenty. The Queen sent for Lord 
Hartington; sent for Lord Granville; and finally, for Mr. 
Gladstone. 
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The Russo-Turkish war of 1877 had brought Russia into 
opposition to Austria-Hungary, thus destroying the alliance 
of the three Emperors ; and although Bismarck made peace 
between the two Powers at the Congress of Berlin, Russia 
became estranged from Germany. In order to restore her 
security, Germany concluded an alliance with Austria- 
Hungary and shortly afterwards with Italy, which had 
quarrelled with France concerning her occupation of Tunis. 
Thus was formed the Triple Alliance. Its counterpoise was 
the drawing together of France and Russia, in view of whose 
possibilities Prince Bismarck in 1887 increased the German 
Army. In 1900 Germany passed the Navy Law, which 
ordained that the German Fleet should be so strong that any 
attack upon it would be dangerous to the attacking party. 

Nothing but the strength of the British Fleet, which had 
been largely increased by the action of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford in 1888, and again by the naval programme of 1893, 
and whose organisation had been brought to a high state of 
efficiency by Admiral Sir Frederick Richards (afterwards 
admiraj^ of the Fleet), prevented the outbreak of war between 
Englan’il and France at the time of the Fashoda incident in 
1897. 

The affair caused both nations to reconsider the situation ; 
with the result that they settled all outstanding difficulties ; 
and the Triple Entente of Great Britain, France and Russia 
balanced the Triple Alliance. Germany, in 1912, added 
some 70,000 men to her army, while Austria and Italy in- 
creased their fleets. By the time the Allied nations of the 
Near East had declared war upon the Turkish Empire, in 
1912, Russia had recovered from the disastrous results of 
her war with Japan, so that the Triple Entente once more 
balanced the Triple Alliance. But the war in the Near East, 
with the heavy losUs it inflicted upon Turkey, had opened 
anew the whole Eastern question. The settlement concluded 
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at the Berlin Conference thirty>four years previously was 
abolished in a moment. 

It has been thought worth while to trace the main 
developments of European politics from 1873 to the present 
time; as it happened to Lord Charles Beresford to be a 
member of that Parliament which saw the triumph of the 
Beaconsheid policy in foreign affairs, and to be a member 
subsequent Parliaments confronted with the emergence 
new and sinister international conditions. 



CHAPTER XV 


AN IRISH ELECTION AND IRISH POLITICS 

T he political situation in Ireland at the time when I 
entered politics was characteristically exemplified in 
the Kerry election of 1872, in which I took part. It 
was fought entirely on the Home Rule issue, which had 
been revived by Isaac Butt when, in 1870, he formed his 
Home Government Association. 

In the Kerry election of 1872, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy was opposed to Home Rule. The anti-Home 
Rule candidate, Mr. Deas, was a Roman Catholic, a local 
landlord and extremely popular. His opponent, Mr. Blen- 
nerhasset, was a Protestant and a stranger to the locality. 
But becad^e h© was a Home Ruler, he was elected in spite 
of the priests and of the personal claims of Mr. Deas, 
winning by 839 votes. I may add that he won in spite 
also of my exertions, which were considerable. I started 
at two o’clock in the morning with Mr. Harry Herbert of 
Muckross, and led a band of 350 tenants to the poll. (The 
Ballot Act was not passed until i8th July of the same year, 
1872.) 

Having polled the tenants, I was strolling in the street, 
when I was stopped by one of my grand fellow-countrymen, 
a huge man of about six feet five. 

“ Are ye for Home Rule ? ” says he. 

“To hell with your Home Rule!” said I. Whereupon 
he hit me on the point of the nose, knocking me over 
backwards, and effectually silencing my arguments for the 
space of an hour and a half. 

»8 
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The nature of the problem of the land In Ireland may 
be exemplified from my own experience as a landlord. I 
came into my property in 1 866, and when I returned from 
the sea two years later, being in need of money, I wrote to 
my agent, telling him that I intended to inspect the estate. 
He replied asking me to come as soon as I could, and 
adding that I should be able to raise the rents all round. 
I told him to do nothing until my arrival. When I went 
over, I drove to one of my farms upon which it was pro- 
posed to raise the rent The farm was about 48 acres 
in extent, situated in the middle of a bog. Here I was 
entertained by one of the finest old Irishmen I have ever 
seen, and his three sons. Said I to him : 

‘‘ I want to talk to you about the rent, I hear that you 
are paying me only 2s. 6d. an acre, whereas I can get i8s. 
an acre in the market.” 

I shall never forget how the poor old man’s face fell as 
he said : 

“ For the love of God, do not turn me out, Lord Charles, 
I will give you 12s. an acre sooner than you should turn 
me out.” 

And then he told me that he had occupied the farm 
during 48 years; and in that time he and his sons had 
raised the original value to i8s. an acre. Of course I told 
him to stay where he was at the old rent. But by the 
law of the land I could have turned him out and put in a 
new tenant who would have paid me 1 8s. an acre, the in- 
creased value being solely due to the exertions of the old 
man and his sons. Had I been an absentee landlord, it 
would have been an ordinary matter of business to have 
instructed my agent to turn the man out and to raise the 
rent ; and that very course was taken in thousands of cases. 
There was no compensation for tenants’ improvements 
before 1870; and a farmer who did his best for the land, 
and to whose exertions alone increased value was due, must 
pay the increased rent or go. 

The monstrous land system in Ireland naturally caused 
9 
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Mants to feel distnist and enmity towMa the land- 
. lords; for, although not many landlords ajjuscd dijrff powers, 
•the knowledge that they ccfu/d sibuso them was alone 
• lufiicient to create suspicion and hostility. Again, the great 
Companies which bought land on speculation, exacted rents 
at the outside market value. A company cannot be ex- 
pected to make allowances. Nor did the companies know 
the tenants or care for them. But under the Irish custom 
they were the tenants who had themselves by their improve- 
ments raised the value of the land. 

In fairness to the landlords, it should be understood that 
the tenants objected to the improvement of property by the 
landlord. “ If you, the landlord,” the tenant argued, “ im- 
prove the land, you will be raising the rent on me. I would 
rather make my own improvements.” 

The terms of tenure in Ireland were quite different from 
the terms of tenancy in England, except in the north of 
Ireland, where was the custom of tenant-right. In the 
south and west, the majority of tenants had a yearly 
^^tenancy, and were liable to six months’ notice, known as 
**the hanging gale.” When a landlord desired to get rid 
of a tenant, he “ called in the hanging gale ” And a tenant 
habitu^ly owed six months’ rent. 

I stood for Waterford at the request of my brother. Lord 
Waterford. That I was elected was due to his great 
personal popularity as a landlord and as a sportsman, and 
also to the powerful influence of a certain prominent 
supporter of Home Rule, which he exercised on my behalf, 
because, although I was opposed to Home Rule, I supported 
denominational education. I believed then, as 1 believe 
now, that a man’s religion is his own affair, and whatever it 
lUay be, it should be respected by those who own another 
i!^ of faith. I have always held (in a word) that the 
piirricttlar, form of a man’s religion is necessarily due to 
Me early education and surroundings. 

Put when in the House of Commons I publicly declared 
that conviction, I received about four hundred letters of a 
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most violent character, most of which were written by clergy- 
men of my own persuasion. I have never asked a man for 
his vote in my life. When I stood for Marylebone, in 1885, ^ 
there was a controversy concerning the Sunday opening of 
museums and picture galleries. I was in favour of opening 
them, upon the ground that people who were hard at work 
all the week might have opportunities for recreation, which ' 
I would have extended beyond museums and galleries. 
But I was waited upon by a solemn deputation of clerical 
gentlemen of various denominations, who desired to make 
their support of me conditional upon my acceptance of their 
views. 

“ Gentlemen,” I said, “ has it ever occurred to you that 
I have never asked you for your vote? Let me tell you 
that if you disapJ)rove of my opinions, your only honest 
course is to vote for my opponent." » 

They were so astonished that they withdrew in 'Rocked 
silence. 

When I was in Parliament, Isaac Butt, who was failing 
in his endeavour to promote an agitation, begun in 1870, in 
favour of Home Government, or Home Rule, did hi%best 
to persuade me to join the Irish party, and to obtain for it 
Lord Waterford’s Influence, because, he said, Lord Waterford 
was so universally popular and so just. Although I was 
unable to join the Irish party, I was much impressed with 
Butt's arguments in so far as the land question was con- 
cerned; and I discussed the whole matter with Lord 
Waterford. I suggested to him that he should form a 
league of landlords pledged not to rack-rent their tenants ; 
pointing out that if the Irish landlords failed to ta!:e the 
initiative in reform, it was certain that the people would 
eventually prevail against them, and that the reforms which 
would be enforced by law would bear hardly upon the good 
landlords. 

Lord Waterford sympathised with my view of the 
matter ; but after long consideration he came to the con- 
clusion that the course I proposed might do more harm tha n 
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good. The question was inextricably complicated by the 
fact that many of the landlords who had raised their rents, 
had been compelled to raise them by force of circumstances ; 
as, for instance, when they had been obliged to pay very 
high charges upon succeeding to their estates. In his posi- 
tion, Lord Waterford shrank from associating himself with a 
scheme which must inflict hardship upon landlords poorer 
than himself. Events took their course, with the result I had 
foreseen. My proposal was inspired by that sympathy with 
the demands of the Irish people, and that recognition of 
their justice, which had been accorded by both great political 
parties in turn, and which ultimately found expression in 
the Wyndham Land Purchase Act. 

Not long ago I asked one of my tenants, who had 
bought his holding under the Wyndham Act, and who was 
a strong Home Ruler : 

“hfow you own the farm, are you still for Home Rule?” 

“ Fcfith, Lord Char-less,” said he, “ now I have the land 
behind me, shure if it was a choice I could be given between 
Home Rule and a bullock. I’d take the bullock.” 

Iij recording the beginning of my Parliamentary career, 
I may say at once that I have always disliked politics, as 
such. I entered Parliament with the desire to promote the 
interests of the Service; and in so far as I have been 
successful, I have not regretted the sacrifices involved. 

But in 1874 rny approval of denominational education- 
in other words, my support of the right of every parent to 
have his child educated in his own religion — outweighed 
my opposition to Home Rule. One of my principal 
supporters, himself a Home Ruler, suggested as an ingenious 
compromise that I should so print my election address that 
the words Home Rule should appear large and prominent, 
and the qualification “an inquiry into,” very small; a 
proposal I declined. 

My opponents were Mr. J. Esmonde and Mr. Long- 
bottom, who was celebrated for his achievements in finance. 
He stood for Home Rule. Concerning Mr. Longbottom, a 
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certain parish priest, who was also a Home Ruler, addressed 
his congregation one Sunday morning as follows 

" Now, boys,” says he, “ a few words about th' Election 
that’s pending. First of all, if ye have a vote ye’d give ut 
to a genuine Home Ruler, if ye had one standing. Ye have 
not Secondly, ye’d give it to a good Conservative, if ye 
had one standing. Well, ye have one in Lord Char-less 
Bcresford, the gr-reat say-captain. And thirdly, ye’d vote 
for the Divil, but ye’d never vote for a Whig. But as for 
this Mr. Long-what's-’is-name, I wudn’t be dhirtying me 
mouth by mentioning the latter end of him.” 

One of my opponent’s supporters retorted by urging the 
boys to “ Kape th’ bloody Bercsford out, for the Beresfords 
were never known to shrnile except when they saw their 
victims writhin’ on th’ gibbet”: an amiable reference to 
John Beresford, First Commissioner of Revenue at the 
period of the passing of the Act of Union, and defaettf ruler 
of Ireland. > 

Other incidents of that cheery time occur to my recollec- 
tion. There was the farmer who, ploughing his field, cried 
to me as I rode by, “ Hurroofor Lord Char-less.” 

I went up to him and asked him whether he really meant 
anything, and if so, what. 

" Will you do anything? ” said I. 

Said he, “ Lord Char-less, if ’tis votes you want me to 
collect, begob I’ll quit th’ plough an' travel for a fort- 
night.” 

There was the car-Loys* race I arranged on Waterford 
quay. Ten of them started, and I won, because I had 
taken the precaution to stuff some hay under the pad, which 
1 lit with a match. The horse was stimulated but quite 
uninjured. 

Then there was the affair of the bill-poster. I had 
been driving round the country all day in a side-car, seeing 
the boys, and late at night we stopped at a small inn. I 
was standing in the doorway smoking a pipe, and feeling 
cold and rather jaded, when I noticed a bill-poster hard at 
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work, pasting placards upon the wall of an adjacent 
building. I could see that they were the green placards of 
ray opponent, my own colours being blue and white. 

I strolled across, and sure enough, there was my bill- 
poster sticking up “Vote for Longbottom, the Friend of 
the People.” 

“ And what are ye doing, my fine peacock ? ” said I. 

“ Sure I’m posting the bills of Misther Longbottom, the 
Friend of the People,” said he. 

“’Tis a grand occupation,” said I. “Vote for Long- 
bottom, the Friend of the People, and to hell with Lord 
Char-less,” said I. 

“ To hell with Lord Char-less,” says he. 

“ Come,” says I, “ let me show ye the way to paste bills, 
ye omadhaun.” 

“ And what do ye know about pasting bills? ” 

“Haven’t I been a billposter all me life, then?” says 
I. “ Hpre, let me get at it, and I’ll shew ye the right way 
to paste the bills of Longbottom, the Friend of the People.” 

He handed me his long hairy brush, and a pailful of a 
horrible stinking compound, and I pasted up a bill the way 
1 wa^ born to it. 

“Sure,” says he, “ye can paste bills with anny man that 
God ever put two legs under. ’Tis clear ^e’re a grand bill- 
poster,” says he. 

“ Didn’t I tell ye ? ” says I. 

And with that I caught him a lick with the full brush 
across the face, so that the hairs flicked all round his 
head, and with a loud cry he turned and fled away. Armed 
with the pail and the brush, away I started after him, 
but my foot caught in the lap of the long coat I had on, 
and down I came, and knocked my nose on the ground, 
so that it bled all over me, and I had to go back to the 
inn. 1 took the rest of the placards, and the pail and the 
brush, and drove home, arriving very late. My brother Bill 
was in bed and sound asleep. Without waking him, 1 
pasted the whole of his room with bills, “Vote for Long- 
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bottom, the Friend of the People.” I pasted them on the 
walls, and on the door, and on his bed, and on his towels, 
and on his trousers, and on the floor. Then I went to bed. 

In the morning he awakened me, wearing a pale and 
solemn countenance. 

“ Charlie,” said he, “ there’s some bold men among the 
enemy.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said I. 

“ They are great boys,” says he. “ Why, one of them got 
into my room last night.” 

" Impossible,” said I, 

“ Come and see,” said he. “ When I woke this morning 
I thought I had gone mad.” 

Upon the eve of the election, a man whom I knew to be 
a Fenian, came up to me and said, ” I shall vote for ye, 
Lord Char-less. I don’t agree with your politics, but I shall 
vote for ye.” 

“And why would you?” I said. “You that’s a Fenian, 
you should be voting for Mr. Longbottom, the Friend of the 
People, like an honest man.” 

“ Not at all,” says he. “ When ye go to the market to 
buy a horse, or a cow, or a pig, what is it ye look for in 'um ? 
Blood,” says he. “ An’ it’s the same in an iliction. Ye are 
well-bred, annyway,” says he, “but as for this Mr. Long- 
what’s-’is-name, he’s cross-bred.” 

When I was holding a meeting, one of the audience kept 
interrupting me ; so I invited him to come up on the platform 
and have it out. 

“Now what is it, ye old blackguard,” I said. “Speak 
out.” 

“Lord Char-less,” says he, “ye’re no man.” 

“ We'll see about that,” .says I, “ Why do you say so?” 

“ Lord Char-less,” he said solemnly, “ I remimber the 
time one of your family stood for th’ county of Waterford, 

I was up to the knees in blood and whisky for a month, and 
at this iliction, begob, devil a drop of cyther have 1 seen.” 

The old man referred to the election of 1826, in which 
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Lord George Beresford was beaten by Lord Stewart de 
Decies» an event which was partially instrumental in bringing 
about the emancipation of the Roman Catholics in 1829. 

I have always preferred a hostile political meeting to a 
peaceable assembly ; nor have I ever failed to hold a hostile 
audience except upon one occasion, during the York election. 
I had sent a speaker to occupy the attention of an audience, 
largely composed of my own countrymen, till I came, and 
by the time I arrived he had succeeded in irritating them 
beyond the power of pacification. 

But one can hardly save oneself from one’s friends. 
During the Waterford election I came one evening to 
Youghal and went to the hotel. I was peacefully smoking 
outside the inn, when a party of the boys came along, hooting 
me, and presently they began to throw stones. When I 
advanced upon them they ran away and were lost in the 
darkness. As I turned to go back to the hotel, a large 
missile caught me behind the ear, knocking me over. 

Next morning I related the incident to one of my most 
enthusiastic supporters in the place. 

“ ’Tis a disgrace,” said I, “ throwing stones in the dark. 
And as for that boy who made a good shot, if I could get 
hold of him I would scatter his features.” 

“Ye would not,” said he. 

“ And why wouldn't I ? ” said I. 

“Because,” says he, “ it was myself that threw that brick. 
An’ didn’t I get ye grand ! ” says he. “ But ye’re not hurted. 
Sure ye’re not hurted, or I wudn't have told ye annything 
about it.” 

It wasn’t disloyalty on his part. It was simply that he 
couldn't resist what he considered a joke. 

The result of the polling was: Beresford, 1767; 
Esmonde, 1 390 ; Longbottom, 446. 

A salient characteristic of the Irish race is that they will 
not endure condescension towards them. They admire 
resolution and determination, and will submit to the sternest 
discipline if it is enforced upon them by a man who under- 
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stands them and whom they respect. Conversely, they will 
yield nothing to weakness, and will return any assumption 
of superiority with hatred and contempt. Hence it is that 
the English have so often failed in their dealings with the 
Irish. In spite of the violence the Irish often exhibit in 
politics, their pride of race and pride in one another remain 
their notable ciiaracteristics. 

I recently overheard a remark which illustrates the Irish 
master sentiment. During the debates upon the Home 
Rule Bill which took place in the House of Commons in 
1912, one of his Majesty’s Ministers, having made a long 
and an eloquent speech in support of that measure, punctu- 
ated by enthusiastic cheers by the Nationalist members, had 
it knocked to smithereens by Sir Edward Carson. After- 
wards, I heard one Nationalist member say to another, 
“Wasn’t that grand, now, to .see the Irishman knocking 
spots out of the Saxon ! ” Yet it was the Saxon who was 
fighting for the Nationalist cause, which the Irishman, Sir 
Edward Carson, was strenuously opposing. 



CHAPTER XVI 


MEMBER FOR WATERFORD, AND 
COMMANDER, ROYAL NAVY 

I SHALL never forget my first impressions, when, in 
1874, I entered Parliament. There was a discussion 
upon a matter of Local Government. I listened to 
the speeches made on both sides of the House, each speaker 
taking a different point of view, and I became more and 
more doubtful concerning the solution of the problem in 
hand. At last a Radical member, whose name I forget, 
drew all the yarns into one rope, making what appeared 
to me to be a clear, concise and reasonable proposal. 

Sitting among my friends, several of whom had been at 
school with me, I said : 

“ That is the only man who has solved the difficulty, and 
if he divides I shall vote with him." 

My innocent remark was received with a volley of 
expostulations. I was told that I had only just joined 
political life, and that I did not understand it; that the 
Radical speaker’s plan was excellent, but that the other side 
could not be allowed to take the credit of producing a good 
scheme, because it would do our side harm in the country ; 
that the scheme would be thrown out for the time, in order 
that our side might be able later on to bring in the same 
scheme and reap the credit of it, and so forth. 

“Well," I said, “if this kind of tactics is required in 
politics, it is no place for me. I had better go back to sea." 

Whereupon I was told that I should shake down to 
political methods when I had been a year or two in the 
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House. But I have spent years in politics and I have never 
shaken down to political methods. A thing is either right 
or wrong. I have never scrupled to vote against my own 
party when I thought they were in the wrong. 

Upon one occasion, sodieone told Disraeli that I was 
intending to vote against the party. He put his arm on my 
shoulder, and said in his orotund, deliberate enunciation : 

“My boy, don't you know that it's your first duty to 
vote with your party ? If everyone voted according to his 
convictions, there would be no party system. And without 
a party system the Government could not be carried on, as 
you will discover in time." 

I have also discovered that when politicians think only 
of issues as affecting themselves and not as affecting the 
State, party politics fall to a very low level, and those who 
believe in great national and Imperial ideas are regarded as 
freaks and faddists. 

Disraeli was very friendly both to my brother Waterford 
and myself. Upon the first occasion of a division in which 
I took part, he walked through the lobby with his arm on 
my shoulder, rather to the surprise of the old members. 

“Who the devil is that young man to whom Dizzy is 
talking ? ” I heard them murmur. 

I sat immediately behind Disraeli ; and one night, Lord 
Barrington, a great friend of his, hurried into the House, 
and squeezing himself in between me and the next man, 
leaned over and said to Disraeli in a whisper : 

“ Poor Whyte-Melville has been killed 1 " 

Disraeli turned slowly round, fitting his glass into his 
eye. 

“ Dear, dear," said he deliberately ; “ and pray, how did 
that happen ? ” 

“ Killed in the hunting-field ! " 

“ How very dramatic !” said Disraeli solemnly. 

We stayed at Sandringham, and went for long walks 
together, during which Disraeli talked and laughed with the 
greatest enjoyment. But I remember how, in the pauses of 
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the conversation, he would stand still, and, glass in eye, 
dreamily surveying the landscape, would make some such 
observation as “The air is balmy . . . and serene!” or 
“ The foliage is stunted ... but productive ! ” with the most 
weighty .and measured emphasis, as though these were 
prophetic utterances. I was quite bewildered ; for I did not 
then know whether he were serious, or were indulging a 
recondite wit. He was a visionary, dwelling much in a world 
of his own ; and I know now that he was perfectly natural 
and serious on these occasions. 

He and his wife were devotedly attached to each other. 
Having taken Lady Beaconsfield in to dinner one evening, 
I noticed some red marks upon her arm and her napkin. 
She was wearing red roses, and at first I thought some petals 
had fallen from them. Then I saw that she was wearing a 
bandage on her arm, and that blood was oozing from under 
it. I told her that her arm was bleeding. 

“ Please don’t say a word, Lord Charles,” she said hastily, 
“it would distress Dizzy so much.” And she furtively 
twisted her napkin about her arm. Lord Beaconsfield, who 
was sitting opposite to us, stuck his glass in his eye and 
stared across the table — I was afraid for a moment that he 
had overheard what his wife had said. Poor lady, she died 
shortly afterwards. 

When I entered Parliament in 1874 it was still the day 
of the great orators: of Disraeli, Gladstone, Bright, David 
Plunkett, O’Connor Power ; whose like, perhaps, we shall 
not see again. There was a tradition of eloquence in the 
House of Commons of that time; members declined to 
listen to a bore ; and debate was conducted almost entirely 
by the two Front Benches. It was in my first Parliament 
that Disraeli touched the zenith of his extraordinary and 
splendid career; during which he formulated the principles 
of a national policy, a part of which himself carried into 
execution, but whose complete fulfilment remains to be 
achieved. Disraeli established a tradition ; and like all 
those who have a great ideal— whether right or wrong is 
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not here the question— he still lives in the minds of men, and 
his name still carries inspiration. His great rival, who wore 
him down at last, bequeathed no such national inheritance. 

It was in this my first Parliament that Mr. Parnell 
emerged as the leader of the Irish party. He was a cold, 
unapproachable person ; he kept his party under the most 
rigid control, with a tight hold upon the purse. He had 
great ability. I have often seen him stalk into the House 
in the middle of a debate, receive a sheaf of notes from 
his secretary, Mr. O’Brien, with whom he would hold a 
whispered consultation, then rise and deliver a masterly 
speech. He sat with me on the committee of the Army 
Discipline Bill; speaking seldom, but always to the point. 

Lord Randolph Churchill entered I’arliainent at the same 
time as myself ; and he was always a great personal friend 
of mine. 

Although we were opposed in politics, the other four 
Waterford members were on excellent terms with the only 
anti- Home Ruler in the five. There were Dick Power, 
F. H. O’Donnell, J. Delahunty, and Ihjrcell O’Gorman, who 
weighed twenty-eight .stone or so ; and they all came to my 
wedding. Another Waterford man was Mr. Sexton. Asa 
boy, he manifested so brilliant a talent for oratory, that he 
was sent into Parliament, where, as everyone knows, he 
speedily made his mark. I remember, too, 7 'he O'Gorman 
Mahon, who, if I am not mistaken, fought the last formal 
duel in this country. 

When I entered Parliament the automobile torpedo was 
a comparatively recent invention. Mr Whitehead had begun 
his experiments in 1 864 ; after four years’ work and at the 
cost of ;{^40,ooo, he produced the formidable engine of war 
known as the Whitehead torpedo, the type from which ail 
subsequent improvements have been evolved. I have heard 
it stated that the British Government could have bought the 
invention right out for £ 60 , 000 . Whitehead invented the 
device of using hydrostatic pressure to regulate the depth of 
the immersion of the torpedo, and employed compressed air 
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as its motive power. The new weapon was adopted by the 
British Navy and by other naval powers. In the year 1876 
the type in use was the I44n., length 14 ft. 6 in., weight 
525 lbs. 

In my view, the capabilities of the new weapon had not 
been fully appreciated ; that opinion may or may not have 
been justified ; but I considered it to be my duty publicly to 
insist upon the importance of the torpedo in naval warfare. 
I spoke on the subject both inside the House of Commons 
and on the platform, and was so fortunate as to win the 
approval of The Times. 

The Admiralty, however, were deeply affronted. The First 
Lord, Mr. George Ward Hunt, informed me that the Board 
took great exception to my speaking in the House upon 
naval subjects, and desired me to understand that I must 
choose between the career of a sailor and that of a politician. 
My reply was that I considered the request to be a breach of 
privilege. Mr. Ward Hunt admitted the point ; but argued 
that the employment in the House of Commons of my 
knowledge of the Service was prejudicial to discipline. He 
was of course right in so far as the conditions did un- 
doubtedly afford opportunities for prejudicing discipline; 
but as there was no regulation forbidding a naval officer to 
sit in Parliament, a dual position which had been frequently 
held by members of the Board of Admiralty, the responsi- 
bility rested upon the individual. 

However, it was not a case for argument ; and I appealed 
directly to Mr. Disraeli, telling him that I regarded the 
request of the Admiralty as a breach of privilege ; that I had 
no intention of relinquishing my naval career; and that I 
had entered Parliament solely in the interests of the Service. 
Disraeli listened with his customary sardonic gravity. 

“ What,” he asked, ” do you intend to do? ” 

I said that if the matter were pressed to a conclusion, 1 
should resign my seat, in which event Waterford would very 
probably be captured by a hot Home Ruler. 

“ My dear boy,” said Disraeli, in his deliberate way, “ I 
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am quite sure that you will do nothing heroic. I/’ he added* 
— “ I will see the Secretariat.” 

And that was the last I heard of the affair. 

Among other Service matters in which I did what I 
could in the House of Commons to obtain reforms, were the 
training of the personnel, the more rapid promotion of 
officers, promotion from the lower deck to officers’ rank, 
and the necessity for building fast cruisers to protect the 
trade routes. I advocated more time being spent by the 
men upon gunnery training, and less upon polishing bright- 
work ; and brought forward a motion to stop the men of 
j the Fleet " doing 'orses " (as they called hauling carts laden 
with stores about the dockyard), instead of being trained in 
their proper work. These subjects no longer possess any 
interest save in so far as the circumstances resemble those of 
^ the present day. But I find recurring to-day many of the 
i difficulties of thirty or forty years ago. 

At that time the Admiralty had abolished the short 
service sy.stem under which highly efficient seamen were 
recruited direct from the mercantile marine, and the Board 
had become responsible for the whole sup[)ly and training of 
men for the Fleet. But the Admiralty had neglected to 
constitute an effkient system of training. A very large 
proportion of men were employed at sea upon duties which 
precluded them from receiving war training of any kind ; 
another large contingent was kept idle in hulks and receiving 
ships while waiting to be drafted into sea-going vessels. The 
suggestion was that barracks should be erected for their 
accommodation and provided with attached vessels; and 
that a complete system of training should be organised ; so 
that every man upon going to sea in a ship of war should be 
acquainted with his duties. Commander Noel (now Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Gerard H. U. Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.) 
kindly sent to me a most valuable memorandum upon the 
subject, in which he presented an admirable scheme of 
organisation, the principles of which were afterwards carried 
into execution. Of late years those principles have been 
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infringed ; but the exigencies of the Service will compel the 
authorities to return to the essential conditions laid down by 
Sir Gerard Noel, whose authority is entitled to the greatest 
respect. I also received a sagacious letter on the same 
subject from Commodore John Wilson, under whom I 
afterwards served as commander in the Thunderer^ indicating 
the necessity of framing a scheme of organisation to come 
into force as soon as the barracks were completed. 

With regard to the promotion of officers and men, the 
state of things nearly forty years ago finds a parallel to-day. 
Then, as now, a very large proportion of officers, from the 
rank of commander downwards, cannot hope to be promoted. 
It was then suggested that the retiring allowance should be 
increased. It is true that in 1873 Mr. Goschen, by granting 
an increased retiring allowance for a limited period, had done 
his best to effect a temporary relief. But the permanent re- 
form, which is more necessary now than ever before, still awaits 
achievement. In the meantime the discontent to which I 
drew attention in 1875, is by no means less detrimental than 
it was. The whole difficulty, as usual, is financial. Govern- 
ment after Government, of what political complexion soever, 
refuse to pay the Services properly. The condition of affairs 
is a national disgrace. 

At that time, too, the Fleet was highly deficient in 
cruisers; and, in consequence, the sea-borne trade of the 
country was exposed to great danger in the event of war, as 
I explained to the House of Commons. In later years the 
requisite ships were provided ; only, in a moment of retrograde 
impulse, to be abolished. After a period of insecurity and 
uneasiness, the cruiser force is once more being slowly 
increased. 

, In later years my political opponents found great solace 
at elections in saying that I had objected to the abolition 
of flogging in the Navy. The question arose in my first 
Parliament. What I actually did — as a reference to Hansard 
will confirm—was to point out that in many cases they 
were the best men, the men who had the pluck to get 
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into a row. High-tempered, full of exuberance, they 
were flogged for offences against discipline, and whereas 
a flogging was soon over and done with, the alternative 
proposed would break a man's heart in prison and deprive 
the Navy of valuable services. Which, then, was |he more 
humane course? To-day, the circumstances and conditions 
have changed. Discipline is better, and flogging, thank 
goodness, is abolished. 

But when the matter was under discussion, a certain 
cx-naval officer assembled a public meeting, at which he 
attacked me with great vehemence and impassioned elo- 
quence. He was interrupted by an old fellow at the back 
of the hall, who, refusing to be silenced, was asked to speak 
from the platform. He did. He gave the meeting a dose 
of lower-deck phraseology, hot and strong ; and told the 
audience they were not to believe a word they had heard 
concerning myself; that he had been shipmates both with 
the speaker of the evening and with myself. He devoted 
some complimentary remarks to me, “but," says he, “as 
for the other, he flogged every man in the ship three or 
four times." Whereupon the audience rose in its wrath and 
drove my opponent from the platform, 

Mr. Disraeli a^ed me to survey the three battleships build- 
ing for Turkey and the one battleship building for Chile, and to 
give him my opinion as to whether or not they were worth 
buying. Disraeli said he preferred to ask me rather than 
the Admiralty, as I could, if necessary, speak on the matter 
in Parliament. “ And," said Disraeli, in his pontifical way, 
“ I like young brains." I advised the purchase of the ships; 
and purchased they were, being added to the British Navy 
under the names of Superb, Belle isle, Orion and Neptune, 

In those days I owned a bull-dog of marked personality. 
He never fought unless he were attacked ; but his favourite 
recreation was to rush at full speed, head down, at every dog 
bigger than himself. The instant he caught sight of a big 
dog, he shot away like a projectile discharged from a gun; 
nothing stopped or turned him ; and the unsuspecting object 
xo 
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of the manifestation would go down like a ninepin. Then> 
unless he were detained by reprisals, Butcher would return 
to his master with the air of a dog who knew his duty and 
who had done it. At that time the streets of London were 
haunted-|by Italian image-venders, who carried the Twelve 
Apostles and other sacred statuettes neatly arranged upon a 
board, which the merchant balanced on his head. One of 
those pious venders was walking directly in the headlong 
path of Butcher, who flashed between his legs. Down came 
the Apostles, who were dashed to fragments, for which I 
had to pay about ;^^I2 to the pedlar of saints. 

When my dog thought 1 wanted a hansom, he u.sed to 
scramble into it, jump upon the seat, and sit there panting 
with his tongue hanging out. He performed this feat one 
day when an old gentleman, without noticing him, had 
hailed a hansom. The old gentleman, climbing slowly into 
the cab, suddenly saw the dog on the seat, and was so 
startled that he tumbled backwards and knocked his head 
on the pavement. 

In i876,iiaving passed in torpedo work in the Vernon, I 
applied for the appointment of second in command in a big 
ship, holding then, as I hold now, that every officer who 
hopes to obtain flag rank should gain experience in detailed 
routine work and in handling and organising men, which can 
only be acquired as first lieutenant or commander. The 
second in command of a man-of-war gains invaluable 
experience. He must always look ahead in order to 
things occurring which would cause confusion or discomfort. 
He has literally not one minute to himself in the day; 
thinking ahead, waylaying the wishes of his captain, and 
providing not only for what will occur but for what may 
occur, and being ready to encounter the constant unforeseen 
t emergencies inseparable from life at sea in a man-of-war. 

I was accordingly appointed to the Thunderer as com- 
mander. Her captain was John Crawford Wilson (after- 
wards Rear-Admiral). The Navy lost one of the best 
officers that ever sailed the seas when he died in 1885. He | 
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was mentioned in the Admiral’s dispatch for gallant conduct 
in the affair of the Peiho Forts in 1859, served on the 
Pacific Station, and was commodore of the Australian 
station. He was commander of the Bombay screw wooden 
first-rate, when she was burned off Montevideo on the 
14th December, 1864,' and when 97 officers and men 
perished. Many of those who were lost had climbed out 
on the bowsprit, and when they were forced overboard by 
the heat, the melting lead of the gammoning (the lead 
covering to the chain gammoning securing the bowsprit) 
dropped on them and killed them. It was largely due to 
the splendid discipline maintained by Wilson that the loss 
was not far greater. The men held their posts although 
the flames were licking up through the skids, so that the 
falls of the last boat, lowered from the yard-arm, were 
actually burned through. It should be added that in 
this disaster the Royal Marines enhanced their unrivalled 
reputation, 34 out of 97 lost belonging to the corps, the 
.sentries dying at their posts. 

The Thunderer was of 9190 (4407) tons, 623^ (800) h.p., 
and belonged to the Channel Squadron. She was an 
improved central battery twin-.screvv ironclad, designed, 
with the vessels of a similar type, Devastation and Dread-- 
nought, by Mr. E, T. Reed, C.B. In these ships there was 
no propulsion by mast and sail power. They also embodied 
the idea of limiting the armament to heavy guns, the 
secondary armament of lighter guns being omitted. This 
arrangement, after having been wisely abandoned for many 
years, was repeated in the Dreadnought of the year 1906, 
only to be once more recognised as a mistake. One of 
many reasons why a secondary armament was essential,- 
particularly with muzzle-loading guns, was that, lacking it, 
the men might have been exposed to the enemy’s fire for 
some time before they could reply, a most demoralising 
position. These considerations were constantly represented 
by Captain Wilson to the Admiralty. While the science of 
gunnery progressed, the element of time has remained a 
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factor in the problem, though under different circumstances. 
The Thunderer carried two pairs of muzzle-loading guns in 
two turrets ; the foremost pair being 38-ton guns, hydraulic 
loading, the after pair 35-ton guns, hand-loading. She was 
belted with 14-inch armour along the water line ; and the 
armour projecting squarely from the hull, its edge struck the 
water so hard when the ship rolled, that she was shaken 
throughout her structure. To remedy this defect, wedge- 
shaped pieces were fitted along the lower edge of the armour. 

Before I joined the ship she had burst a boiler, the 
escaping steam causing great loss of life. Captain Wilson, 
who was in the engine-room at the time, was saved by his 
stature; although he was scalded, his face was above the 
level of the steam, being between the deck-beams where 
there was an air cushion. 

That the boiler exploded was due to the remarkable 
coincidence of two factors. The box safety-valve jammed, 
owing to the two different metals of which it was con- 
structed expanding in different degrees. And the pressure- 
gauge tell-tale, which was fitted in a cogged circle, had the 
needle forced right round the circle twice or more, so that 
it showed a normal pressure. The actual pressure mu.st 
have been terrific. 

And after I left the ship one of her guns burst. This 
accident contributed another instance in favour of breech- 
loading as opposed to muzzle-loading guns. 

The accident occurred during practice at quarters in 
the Gulf of Ismid, on 2nd January, 1879, in the fore-turret. 
Captain Alfred John Chatfield had succeeded Captain 
Wilsonf yi command. Two officers and nine men were killed, 
TOd ti^iirty-five persons injured. The muzzle was blown 
off from about two feet in front of the trunnions. There 
was i(|uch discussion then and subsequently concerning the 
cause of the accident. The probability is that the bursting 
of the gun was due to its having been double-loaded, after j 
a previous miss-fire, which, in the simultaneous discharge ofj 
the rest of the guns, had not been noticed. The committc^ 
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Arhich reported on the matter on ist March, 1879, adopted 
this hypothesis, in preference to the theory that there had 
been a flaw in the material. 

Captain Edward Seymour (afterwards Admiral of the 
Fleet the Right Hon. Sir E, H. Seymour), who was then in 
command of the troopship Oronies, in his book. My Naval 
Career and Travels, thus refers to the incident: — 

“ From Malta I brought home the main part of the ship’s 
company of H.M.S. Thunderer, on board which ship the 
terrible explosion of the 38-ton muzzle-loading gun had 
lately occurred in her foremost turret. Both turret guns 
were being fired simultaneously, but evidently one did not 
go off. It may seem hard to believe such a thing could 
happen and’ not be noticed, but from my own experience 
I understand it. The men in the turret often stopped their 
ears, and perhaps shut their eyes, at the moment of firing, 
and then instantly worked the run-in levers, and did not 
notice how much the guns had recoiled. This no doubt 
occurred. Both g’lns were then at once reloaded, and the 
rammer’s indicator, working by machinery, set fast and 
failed to .show how far home the new charge had gone. 
This, too, may .seem unlikely, but no doubt it happened ; 
and the gun on being then fired burst, killing two officers 
and several men, and wrecking the turret. Experiments 
made with a similar gun double-loaded, burst it in exactly 
the same way.” 

I agree. I have frequently been in the turret during 
practice, and I have myself fired several rounds and I can 
testify that the concussion was so tremendous that it was 
impossible to hear whether one gun was fired or both gijps 
were fired. Without insisting upon details, it was ^so^tmt 
fact that the men in the turret could not tell by the polition 
of the hydraulic rammer whether or not the gun had already 
been charged, as the rammer was three-jointed and telescopic : 
the indicator which was designed to show the position of 
the rammer was totally unreliable ; while the actual loading 
of the gun was done upon the battery deck below the turret. 



I'io : 

, Itew the loading ereW must also have been uname that 
‘^ riwire had been a misfire. The system in use hi the 
> Thunderer was experimental, and after the accideajt its 
defects were remedied. I then wrote to The Times explain- 
ing what the system had been and how it had been improved, 
in order both to remove any misapprehension there might 
have been with regard to the efficiency of the officers and 
men who perished in the disaster, and with regard to the 
future safety of guns* crews. I was reprimanded by the 
Admiralty for having published the letter while on full 
pay in the command of the Osborne \ but the reprimand 
was (like the Bishop’s apron) a mere form, for I also 
received a private letter of thanks. 

After the bursting of the boiler, but before the gun 
accident, the Prince of Wales at my suggestion very kindly 
came on board, in order that the men’s belief that the 
Thunderer was an unlucky ship should be removed. The 
Prince fired the fore turret guns at a target from the captain 
of the guns’ firing position, and made a rattling good shot. 

The Thunderer was employed in experimental work, 
such as measuring her turning-circle (the diameter of which 
is the smallest distance the ship can set between the point 
at which she begins to describe a scmi-cir:le and the point 
at which she ends it), and noting her behaviour under 
various circumstances and stresses of weather. I gained 
much valuable experience in her, and I shall always 
remember Captain Wilson as one of those officers from 
whose skill and experience I learned the most. 

While I was in the Thunderer (1876-7) I made one 
^the irst working models of the telephone used in this 
(j^.trjj^: and had the honour of presenting it to H.R.H. 
Uie f*rincess of Wales. The invention was first exhibited 
befom the British Association by Mr. W. H. Preecc on 
23iid Au^st, 1877; and it was shown to Queen Victoria 
at Osborne on 15th January, 1878. The Telephofne 
Company was established during the same year. • 

The Thunderer was sent to blow up a vessel which hadl^ 
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capsized and whicl:^ was floating in the Channel, a danger 
to mariners. Explosives attached to hjr side toA pieces 
out of her, but the wreck ointinued to float. In these 
cases it is nec^acy t& disintegrate the vessel, ^whether 
sunk or floating, into fraglpentSi# I suggested that the hull 
should be girdled with an iron hoop to which explosives 
were attached at intftvals,’ and *the device was successful. 
The explosion cut her into holes like the perforations of 
a sheet of postage, stamps and She broke up. 

The Thunderer \yas lying off Queenstown^ ^and I was 
watching!* cutter which was running out of the harbour. 
On the deck was a . group of Irish farmers. The cutter 
suddenly gjpbed, the boom knocking down the far(ne|9. 
Getting up, they instantly fell upon one another^ with stfeks; 
and they were hard at it when over came the baom again, 
and again foUed them all to the deck. It could* hte they 
had had a drop of liquor taken, which confused their 
intellects. 

In the year *€78 I married Miss jeromina Gardner, 
daughter ofthe^late Richard Gardner, M.P. for Leicester, 
and of Lucy Countess Mandelsloh, whose father, Count 
Mandelsloh, was for some years Minister in London, repre- 
senting WUrteq|berg. / 

Shortly aftefi^rHs I was appointed to command the 
royal yac^t Osborne. The Osborne was used bystHe Prince 
of Walps (afterv^rds > King Edward VII). In those days 
she was|ot^pt infcommission for more than a few months 
in each yean ^ ^ 

Several cruises were made to Denmark, and there were 
manylfehoojjng^icpeditions. On one such occasion I was 
the only person present who was not eithqr a king actual 
or a king prospetfive. There were the Kiqg q 4 Denmark, 
the King of Norway an^ Sweden, and the King bf Greece, 
the Prince of' Walesy^the Ct.sarewitch, the Crown Princes of 
Denmark, ipf Norway ‘and jpwqpen, and of Greece. We shot 
foxes, hares^deer, and anything that came along ; and I was 
laughed at ^hqp my instincts forbade me to shoot a iSx. 
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Upon a' return voyage, when all the Royal children were 
on board, a gale sprang up just off the Skaw. The starboard 
paddle*wheel was smashed «ipon some wreckage; and the 
next tl^g I saw was a small ^craft bpirfg driven on a lee 
shore. The Osborne dropped anchor, in order both that 
the paddle-wheel should be r^aired and that the crew of 
the driving vessel might, be assisted. The only way to 
rescue them was to veer a boat astern with a hawser. Just 
as the arrangem*ent was ready, to any 4elight i perceived 
the crew— there were four — embarking in their, pwn boats. 
They reached the shore in safety, but thcir^'*ship was 
wrecked. 

y ^t was then the system in the royaf yachts'Jo retain the 
5rs in |er for long periods. Onfe ‘officer had been in 
the Osborne for fourteen years. I ventured to svjggest to the 
Prince' of Wales that under these conditions hi|iacquaintance 
with the officers of the Fleet was necessarily limited, and 
that by means of restricting the time qf aeivictf in the Osborne 
to two years, he might become acquainted with a succession 
of officers. With his habitual courtjesy and address, the 
Prince adopted the suggestion. , ^ 

Queen Victoria was, however, a little perturbed by the 
change. Her Majesty said to me. that she|boped I should 
not endeavour to change the officers in the foy^l yacht. 

“ No, nta’am,” I replied. “ I have no ^uch powpr. I only 
made a suggestion to the Prince.” • 

“You may be right,” said the Queei, “bwj; ( ap an old 
womariP now, and I like to see faces I Jcncipf plloqt me, and 
not have to begin again with new faces.” 

We had some excellent boat-rac\ng in \)^omH One 
famous race waa rowed at Cowes between the officers of the 
royal yacliits Victoria and Albert and Chborne, in six-oared 
galleys. Her Majesty Qyeen Vietpria came down to the 
jetty to witness the contest. The sttbke of the Victoria 
and Albert was my old conyradq in the Marlbarougk and 
BelUn^hoHy Swinton Holland. 1 was stroke of ^e Osbomds 
crew. ' At first the Osborne drew ahead — ra^qj^ I think, to 
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the Queen’s dismay—but eventually the Victoria and Albert 
won the race, to the delight of Her Majesty. 

Another great race was rdWed between the Osborne 
six-oared galley and the Dockyard boat. It took place off 
Southsea, the whole of the fbreshdire being lined with people. 
The Osborne won. Her boat was manned by Irish blue- 
jackets whom I had trained myself. 

While I wa^ commanding the Osborne one of the crew 
met with a singular accident. We were shooting the seine 
off Calshot, and, as it fouled, I sent a man down to clear it. 
When he came up, he said that he had been stabbed through 
the hand “by some beast.” I examined the wound and 
found that his hand had been pierced right 'through, and | 
thought that he must have come upon a nail or a splinter in 
a piece of wreckage. But when we hauled up the seine, 
there was a huge sting-ray. I cut out the sting ati(! gave 
it to the Princess. There is no doubt that the fish had 
transfixed the fnan’s hand. The sailor is still alive, and is 
well known in Portsmouth for his political enthusiasms. It 
was in the sameliaul that we caught a red mullet weighing 
about six pounds,. |he bigge.st I have ever seen. 

I ought here to record the very great interest taken 
by the Royal Family in all matters connected with the 
Navy. While | was in command of the Osborm^ the Prince 
of Wales graciously consented to attend one of 'the gather- 
ings of inembers of Parliament who came at my invitation 
to see solbtthiog of the Navy. On this occasion they^visited 
Portsmdb^ Dockyard, where they were showa everything 
of interest. ^ * 

Or^ of the experiments performed for the entertainment 
and the instruction lof the party was firing at a floating cask 
with bombs thrown by hand, a method of warfare since 
discontinued owing to the danger it involves to the person 
bombarding. When \he caik exploded, a stave flew between 
the Princ# and the generaf commanding at Portsmouth, 
Sir Hasting# Doyle. Had fc struck either of them hi must 
have been kfiletf. 
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The general’s brother, Percy Doyle, a dear old gentle- 
man well known in society, had very bad sight. I once saw 
him trying to eat a red mtillet done up in paper. After a 
good deal of harpooning, he got it out, but put the paper 
in his mouth. We always told him he had shallowed the 
births, deaths, and marriages column of The Times. 

On Sunday the 24th of March, 1878 (the date of 
my engagement to Miss Gardner), the EUrydice, training 
frigate, capsized off the Isle of Wight in a Wden squall 
and sank. The total loss of life was about 300, only two 
being saved. She was on her way home from the West 
Indies. Coming under the Isle of Wight, she hauled her wind 
for Spithead, thus closing the land, so that it was impossible 
for the watch to see a squall coming up from windward. 
The captain, the Hon. Marcus A. S. Hare, was anxious to 
"reach the harbour as soon as possible in order to give the 
men Sunday leisure. It was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon when a sudden squall struck the ship, and she heeled 
over; the lee main-deck ports being open, according to 
custom, she took in a good deal of water, depressing her 
bows ; so that instead of capsizing, she simply sailed straight 
to the bottom, her fore-foot being broken off with the force 
of the impact, and her topgallant masts remaining above the 
surface. There was no time to shorten sail. When she was 
raised it was found that only one rope, the mainroyal sheet, 
had carried away. * 

Rear-Admiral Foley, admiral-superintendent of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, kindly invited me to be his guest* to take 
part in the salvage operations arranged for the raising" of the 
Eurydice. That occasion was, I think, the first upon which the 
newly invented wire hawsers were actually tested in practical 
work. When they were introduced it was thought that they 
would not be flexible enough for their purpose. They were, 
however, used with great success in raising the Eurydice, 
The hawsers were passed under the hull of the snnken ship 
and secured to lighters moored dn either side of her. As the 
tide went down, the hawsers were hove faut, and water was 
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let into the lighters so that they should be brought as low 
in the water as possible. The water was then pumped out 
of the lighters, thus putting the utmost strain upon the 
hawsers. Then, as^ the rising of the tide exerted a powerful 
lift upon lighters and hawsers, the lighters were towed 
towards the shore, in order to drag the wreck upon the 
beach. As soon as she grounded, the hawsers were 
fleeted and the whole process gone through again until at 
low tide she was nearly high and dry. i 

My old ship, the Thunderer, which took a hawser to her 
after capstan to tow the Eurydice, had the solid iron spindle 
of the capstan pulled right out of her, as a long nail is 
bent and dragged out of a piece of timber. I well remember 
the intense excitement when the wreck first shifted from 
her bed. Eventually we hauled her up the beach. I was 
just then taking a bearing for Admiral Foley, and could not 
have given a better holloa if I had viewed a fox. 

Before the water was pumped out of her, and as she lay 
on her side on the beach, I climbed in at a porthole, and sat 
there waiting till I could enter. As the water fell, I saw 
emerge the sentry’s clock on the main-deck. The hands 
had stopped at 4.5. The bodies lay in heaps, tangled amid 
ropes ; some had.lost a head and .some a limb. Black mud 
had filtered in everywhere, even (as Sir Fdw'ard Seymour 
remarks) into the clo.sed drawers of the chests in the 
cabins. 

When, as a cadet, I was learning to hcave1;he lead from 
the chains of the Eurydice, which, as I have already related, 
was tSen moored off Maslar Creek in Portsmouth Harbour, 
I little thought I should one day help to raise her from the 
bottom of the sea. * 

Dr. Boyd Carpenter (late Bishop of Ripdn), in his 
charming vplbme of recollections, Some Paqes of my Life., 
narrates a remarkable story concerning the Eurydice, as it 
was told to him. Sir John MacNeil! was the Bishop’.s 
cousin, and, like other members of his family, had the gift 
of second sight * 
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"Sir John MacNeill,” writes the Bishop, “was lookings 
out of the window in Sir John Cowell's room at Windsor, 
wher» suddenly he exclaimed : ‘ Good Heavens ! Why don’t 
they close the portholes and reef the topsails I’ Sir John 
Cowell looked up and asked him what he medht He said, 
in reply, that he hardly knew ; but that he had seen a ship ( 
coming up Channel in full sail, with open portholes, while a 
heavy squall was descending upon her. At the very time 
t this conversation was taking place the fatal storm fell upon 
the Eurydice, and she foundered as she was coming in sight 
of home.” 

In 1880, while I was still in command of the Osborne, I 
lost my seat at Waterford. In the following year, desiring 
to hold another independent command before my promotion 
to captain, I applied to go to sea again, and was appointed 
to command H.M.S. Condor, 



CHAPTER XVII 


WITH THE PRINCE IN INDIA 

I N September, 1875, I was appointed A.D.C. td the 
Prince of Wales (our late King) to accompstny 
Royal Highness upon his visit to India. The complete 
list of the suite was as follows : The Duke of Sutherland, " 
K.G. ; Sir Bartle Frere ; Lord Suffield, Head of the Prince’s 
Household ; Major-General Lord Alfred Paget, Clerk- 
Marshal to H.M. the Queen; Lord Aylesfbrd; Major- 
General Probyn, V.C., Equerry to the Prince, in charge of ' 
the transpprt and sporting arrangements; Colonel Arthur^ 
Ellis, Grenadier Guards, Equerry to the Prince; Mr. Francis 
Knollys (afterwards Lord Knollys), the Prince’s private 
secretary ; Surgeon-General Fayrer, Physician to the Prince ; 
Captain H. Carr Glyn, Royal Navy, A.D.C. to H.M. the 
Queen, commanding H.M.S. Serapis\ Colonel Owen 
Williams ; Lieutenant Lord Charles Beresford, Royal 
Navy, A.D.C. to the Prince; Lord Carington, A.D.C. to 
the Prince; the Rev. Canon Duckworth, Chaplain; Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards Colonel) Augustus FitzGeorge, Rifle 
Brigade, extra A.D.C. to the Prince ; Commander Durrant, 
Royal Navy, commanding royal yacht Osborne) Dr. W. H. 
Russell^hon. private secretary to the Prince, chronicler of the 
voyage; Mr. Albert Grey (afterwards Lord Grey), private 
secretary to Sfr Bartle P'rere; Mr. Sydney Hill, arti-st. 

The Indian officers, who joined the suite at Bombay, 
and whose energy and ability were beyond all praise, were 
Major-General Sam Browne, V.C., in charge of transport ; 
Major Williams, Ih charge of horses and grooms; Major 
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Bradford, head of the police and responsible for the safety 
of the person of the Prince ; Major Sartorius, V.C., in charge 
of teijts and servants ; and Major Henderson, linguist 
The first announcement of the intention of the Prince to 
visit the Indian Empire was made by Lord Salisbury to the 
Council of India on i6th March, 1875. The matter was 
subsequently discussed at length both in Parliament and in 
the Press. The condition of affairs in India, where the 
^mass of the ruling princes and chieftains had still to realise 
that thq|ule of the Honourable East India Company had 
giver# ^cl! to a greater governance, rendered the visit of the 
Sovereign of paramount importance ; and the Prince’s 
.sagacity was seldom more admirably exemplified than in 
""his determination to visit India as the Heir-Apparent of 
' the Crown. That the scheme was entirely and supremely 
successful in achieving the object for which it was designed, 
,was due to the Prince’s zeal, ability, tact and indomitable 
* vigour. He gave his whole mind to the enterprise ; thought 
^of ev«ry thing in advance ; and set aside his personal comfort 
and convenience from first to last. Only one regret was 
present in the minds of all : the regret for the unavoidable 
absence of the Princess. 

The whole history of the episode has been so excellently 
well told by the late Dr. William Howard Russell, the famous 
war correspondent, who was a member of the suite, in his 
Tfte Prince of Wales's Tour {Lowdon, 1877; Sampson Low) 
that any detailed account of it on my part would be 
superfluous. 

The Prince left England on nth October, 1875, and 
embarked in H.M.S. Serapis at Brindisi on the l6th. In 
the Suez Canal we heard of the purchase of Sue| Canal 
shares by the British Government. The Serapis arrived at 
Bombay on 8th November. * 

Thenceforward the Prince’s tour was an unresting progress 
of Durbars, receptions, dinners, visits, processions, ceremonies, 
speeches, addresses, fireworks, entertainments, investitures, 
reviews, varied only by intervals of sport. F^om Bombay, 
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the Prince went. to £oa, and thence to Ceylon, visiting 
Colombo, Kandy, where he viewed the sacred tooth of Gotama 
Buddha, and Ruanwalla, where there was an elephant j^unt 
Then he went^ to Tuticorin, Madura, Trichinopoly, Madras, 
Calcutta, Bankipoor, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Lahore, Cashmir, Umritsar, Agra, Gwalior, and Jeypoor. 
From Jeypoor he went into camp in the Terai and enjoyed 
excellent sport. Then, in Nepal, under the auspices of Sir 
Jung Bahadur, there was the great elephant hunt. From 
Nepal the Prince went to Allahabad, then to BpmBay, 
whence he sailed on ilth March, 1876, having been i»*ftidia 
seventeen weeks exactly. “ The Prince,” wrote Dr. Ru^l| 
on that date, “ has travelled nearly 7600 miles by land and ^ 
2300 by sea, knows more Chiefs than all the Viceroys and " 
Governors together, and seen more of the country in the time 
than any other living man.” 

On the outward voyage his Royal Highness visited the $ 
King of Greece. When the King and Queen were leaving 
the Serapis after dining on board, we showed them tom- ^ 
pliment and honour by .setting them alight. The blue 
lights burning at the main-yard being exactly above the 
boat in which their Majesties were going ashore, dropped 
flakes of fire upon them. The Prince also visited the 
Khedive. On th*e return voyage, the Prince met at Suez 
Lord Lytton, who was on liis way to India to succeed 
Lord Northbrook as Viceroy ; was again entertained by the 
Khedive; visited Malta; called at Gibraltar; and visited 
the King of Spain and the King of Portugal. The Serapis 
'vas accompanied by the royal yacht Osborne, Commander 
Durrant, and H.M.S. Raleigh, Captain Tryon. The Prince 
landed i^ England on nth May, 1876. 

It is worth noting that Lord Lytton went out in the 
Orontes, one of the Imperial Service troopships, as they 
‘vere called. The troopship service was then at times 
:onductcd by the Royal Navy, a practice since discontinued. 
The Orontes was commanded by Captain E. H. Seymour 
'afterwards Admiral of the Fleet the Right Mon. Sir Edward 
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Sejrmour, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., LL.D.) In his very 
interesting book, My Naval Career and TravelSy^vt Edward 
Scynpour writes: “At Suez, by arrangement, we met 
the Prince of Wales (our late King) on his way 
home in the Serapis, At Aden Lord Lytton landed in 
state, it being the first point reached of his new dominions.” 
The point illustrates the working in detail of the great 
scheme of Imperial organisation which was conceived by the 
master-mind of Disraeli, and which he continued to carry 
jnto execution so long as he was in power. 

Upon landing at Bombay, I rode up to Government 
» House with my brother, Lord William, precisely as I had 
ridden up with another brother, Lord Marcus, exactly six 
years previously, on the same day of the year. Lord William 
was then extra A.D.C. to the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, 
having been appointed to that post as a subaltern in the 
9th Lancers, He was subsequently appointed. A.D.C. to Lord 
Lytton, in which capacity he attended the Viceroy at the 
Durbar at which Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
of India. He was afterwards military secretary to three 
successive viceroys, Lords Ripon, Dufferin and Lansdowne ; 
altogether he served on the personal staff of five viceroys. 
From 1877 to 1879, while nominally in attendance upon the 
Viceroy, Lord William fought in the Jowaki expedition of 
1877-78, the Afghan war, during which he was present at 
the capture of Ali Musjid, and the Zulu war of 1879. “ hi 
the latter,” wrote a military correspondent of The Times 
(31st December, 1900), “he served as a staff officer durftig 
the reconnaissance across the White Umvolusi River and' 
at the battle of Ulundi. It was in Zululand, in July, 1879, 
that Beresford won the V.C. for halting, when closely 
pursued by the enemy, to take a wounded non-commissioned 
officer on his horse. When the soldier at first declined to 
risk the officer’s life by giving the latter’s horse a double 
burden, Beresford is undi^stood to have hotly declared that 
unless the man imm^iately got up on the saddle he would 
himself dismount and ' punch his head.’ ” 
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For his services in the Burmese expedition of 1886, he 
received a brevet-colonelcy; and in 1891 he was prom<^cd 
full colonel ; in 1894 he received the K.C.S.I. ; and tnere- 
after remained on the active list, of the Army, but unem- 
ployed. Of his exploits on the turf it is not here the place 
to speak ; but I may be pardoned if I have placed on record 
in this place some account of Lord William's Indian service, 
which extended over nearly twenty years. Few men have 
earned so universal an affection as that which Lord William 
inspired, alike in European and native. His ability iif 
matters of administration was remarkable, and he acqui^^ ^ 
an extraordinary influence over the natives of India. TKe 
correspondent of The Times^ already quoted, observes that 
Lord William might have had a distinguished career in any 
profession ; that he might have been a great soldier, a great 
diplomat, a great political officer, had not his passion for 
the turf diverted a part of his energie.s. It may be so; but 
perhaps one may be allowed to say that one liked him for 
what he was and not for what he might have been ; and 
also that he did not do so badly. The warmest affection 
existed between my brother and myself; and his death, 
which occurred in 1900, was a great grief to me. But that 
was in the far future when I landed from the Serapis and we 
rode up to Government House together. 

Of the other members of the Prince’s suite I retain the 
most pleasant recollections. Among them 1 especially 
recall Major-General Probyn (afterwards General the Right 
Holi. Sir Dighton Macnaghten Probyn, V.C., etc. etc.); 
^ajor-General Sam Browne, V.C. (afterwards General Sir 
Samuel James Browne, V.C., K.C.S.I., etc.); Major Bradford 
(afterwards Sir Edward Ridley Colborne Bradford, Bart., 
K,C.S.I., G.C.V.O.) ; Surgeon -General Fayrer (afterwards Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, Bart.); and Dr. Russell (afterwards Sir 
William Howard Russell, C.V.O.. LUD.). 

Major-General Probyn, of mag&li^ent presence, black- 
bearded, hawk-eyed, a hero of the was universally 

respected and. beloved ^^thc |§iw population, over 
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whofA he owned a great Influence. He was one of 
the 6nest soldiers and most delightful companions it has 
beorf my fortune to know. In 1876, he already had twenty, 
five years’ service, including the Trans-Indus frontier affair 
of 1852-57, the Mutiny (in which his name was.a terror), in 
China in i860, in the Umbeyla campaign of 1863. He was 
Colonel of Probyn’s Horse, nth King Edward's Own 
Lancers; afterwards Keeper of the Privy Purse, Comp- 
troller and Treasurer of the Household of the present King 
When he was Prince of Wales; and since 1901, extra Equerry 
to, the King. 

Probyn and I assisted at a surgical operation. A mahout 
had his hand smashed ; and we held him while the surgeon 
amputated his finger and thumb. 

Major-General Sam Browne, V.C., had served in the 
second Sikh war with distinction, and during the Mutiny 
led the surprise attack upon the rebels at Sirpura, at dawn 
upon 31st August, 1858. Almost single-handed, he charged 
the guns, receiving the wound resulting in the loss of his 
arm. For this service, he was awarded the V.C. During 
the Prince’s tour he represented the Indian Army ; nor could 
a finer or more efficient representative have been selected. 

Major Bradford had performed gallant and distinguished 
service in the Mutiny. He had lost an arm, under circum- 
stances which may be worth repetition. Together with s 
brother officer. Captain Curtis, and a trooper, Bradford was 
tiger-shooting. Seated in a meckan (tree-shelter), he woundpc 
a tiger, breaking its back ; his second barrel missed nre 
and Bradford fell from the mechan on the top of the tiger 
which seized him. Bradford thrust his fist down the beast’: 
throat ; and while Curtis was trying to get another shot, th< 
tiger mangled Bradford’s arm up to the shoulder. Curtii 
eventually killed the animal. The party had a long ahc 
painful distance to traverse before they reached help 
Bradford's arm was amputated without chloroform. In 189c 
Bradford was a^^idted commissioner of police in tb( 
Metropolis, at a time w^en there was a good deal of dis 
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content in the Force, and s^jeedily proved the worth of his 
unrivalled experience and ability. 

Surgeon>General Fayrer, I remember, had a remarkable 
way with snakes. He kept a selection of the most deadly 
reptiles in a wheelbarrow, nestled in straw. With his naked 
hands he would uncover them, and, deftly catching them by 
the neck, force them to exhibit their fangs. 

Someone composed a set of irreverent verses dedicated 
to the surgeon-general : 

“ Little Joe Fayrer 
Sent for his bearer 
And asked for his Christmas pie. 
lie put in his thumb, 

And pulled out a plum. 

And found it a K.C.S.I.” 

Dr. W. H. Russell, the famous war correspondent, who 
in his letters to T/ie Times during the Crimean war did so 
much good service, was a most delightful companion. He 
is remembered by all who knew him, both for his talents and 
for his sympathetic and affectionate disposition and his 
unfailing sense of humour. He was one of my greatest friends. 
During the voyage, he occupied the cabin next to mine. 

The Prince having requested him to provide himself with 
a uniform, Dr. Russell designed a kind of Ambassadorial 
dress of great splendour, with so generous a gold stripe to 
his kersey breeches, that we told him he had gold trousers 
with a white stripe inside. These effulgent garments unfor- 
tunately carried away when the doctor was climbing upon an 
, elephant, on his way to a Durbar. I executed temporary 
repairs upon his person with safety pins ; and implored him 
not to stoop. But when it came to his turn to bow, bow he 
must ; the jury rig parted, and a festoon of white linen, of 
extraordinary length, waved behind him. Fortunately, the 
assembled Indian Princes thought it was part of his uniform. 

At Mian Mir, during the ceremony of a great review of 
troops. Dr. Russell, who was riding among the suite mounted 
on a half-broken Arab, was suddenly heard to shout, “ Whoa, 
you villainous brute ! ” At the same moment, several of the 
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suite were knocked endways. The Arab then got the bit in 
his teeth, and tore away past the Prince down the whole line. 
Dr. Russell’s helmet was jerked to the back of his head, his 
puggaree unfurled in a long train floating behind him, he 
vanished into the distance and we did not see him again 
until dinner-time. He passed so close to the Prince, that 
had the doctor another thickness of gold on his gold trousers, 
there would have been an accident to his Royal Highness. 

The Duke of Sutherland, during the Prince’s journeys 
overland in India, took an intense delight in driving the 
engine, from which it was hard to tear him away. We had 
halted at a station where the customary ceremonial had 
been arranged, and had changed into uniform, all save the 
Duke, who was nowhere to be seen. 

“ Where can he be ? ” said the Prince. 

I submitted that he might be on the engine, and went to 
see. Sure enough, the Duke was sitting on the rail, his red 
shirt flung open, his sun-helmet on the back of his head, In 
either black fist he grasped a handful of cotton waste, with 
which he was mopping up the perspiration of honest toil. 
He hurried to his carriage to change into uniform; and 
presently appeared, buttoning his tunic with one hand. In 
the other he still grasped a skein of cotton waste. The 
Prince looked at him. 

“ Can nothing be done ? ” said the Prince sadly. 

The great elephant hunt in Nepal took place on the 
25th February, 1876, under the auspices of Sir Jung Bahadur 
(afterwards the Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur, G.C.B.,G.C.S.I.). 
A herd of wild elephants, captained by a male of gigantic 
size and valour, who had already vanquished Sir Jung’s most 
formidable fighting elephants, had been tracked down in 
the forest. Sir Jung determined that, come what would, he 
should be captured. Sir Jung led the Prince and several ^f 
his suite, all well mounted on horses, into the forest, to the 
rendezvous, to which the wild herd was to be driven. But in 
the meantime, the big elephant had given the hunters the slip. 

I was of the hunting party, and 1 had the stiflest run of 
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my life, and at the end of it there were left besides myself 
only my companion— -I think he was Mr. Greenwood— and 
six Indian notables. Mounted on swift pad elephants, we 
pursued that tremendous beast at top speed from four o’clock 
in the morning till six in the evening, bursting through the 
jungle, splashing through rivers, climbing the rocky steeps 
of hills upon which there appeared to be no foothold except 
for monkeys, and down which the elephants slid upon their 
bellies. So we rode hour after hour, hanging on the ropes 
secured to the guddee, lying flat upon the steed’s back to 
avoid being scraped off his back by branches, until the 
quarry, escaping us ran straight into Sir Jung Bahadur's 
party of horsemen. 

There, in an open space set with sword-like reeds, stood 
the elephant, his flanks heaving, his head and trunk moving 
from side to side. He had one huge tusk and the stump of 
the other. 

It was the business of the horsemen in front to keep him 
employed in the open while the champion fighting elephants, 
Jung Pershaud and Bijli Pershaud, were being brought up. 
Again and again he charged, the riders eluding his rushes, 
the Prince among them. A stumble or a fall — and nothing 
could have saved the rider. Presently the elephant, weary- 
ing of these profitless tactics, wheeled and took refuge in a 
swamp, where the reeds and rushes hid him. But there was 
nothing to do but await the arrival of the fighting elephants. 
The fugitive employed his respite in cooling himself by pour- 
ing water over his heated person. In the meantime, Jung 
Pershaud, the terrible rogue elephant, somewhat fatigued 
like his quarry, was drawing near. Jung Pershaud, in order 
to give warning of his very dangerous presence, was hung 
about the neck with a large bell, like a railway-station bell. 
When he was not in action he was secured with ropes. 

Presently, from out the jungle, there sounded the uneven, 
minatory clangour of the bell. Everyone shouted that Jung 
Pershaud was coming. The hunted fclephant pau.sed in his 
ablutions, turned about, and, pushing the foliage aside wdth 
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his trunk; gazed in the direction of the warning note. Then 
emerged into view the vast head of Jung Pershaiid, painted 
scarlet. He moved steadily and directly upon his quarry, 
who lowered his head, presenting his long sharp tusk. The 
tusks of Jung Pershaud were four to five feet long and 
ringed with brass. 

Jung swung his trunk and dealt the hunted elephant a 
blow on the head, then charged him in the flank with a 
resounding impact, drew back and charged the reeling beast 
from behind. The hunted elephant took to flight, pursued 
by Jung Pershaud, heading straight for the place where I 
was watching the combat among the pads and smaller 
fighting elephants. These turned and fled in terror. 

The hunted elephant plunged into the wood, ploughing 
his way through the undergrowth, leaving Jung Pershaud 
behind him. Sir Jung Bahadur, following with the Prince 
and the rest of the party, adjured us to keep out of the way 
of the fleeing beast while keeping him in sight. The quarry 
checked at an opening in the forest and remained in the 
shelter of the trees, while the Prince, with Sir Jung Bahadur 
and Dr. Russell, rode across a stream into the open space. 
Sir Jung Bahadur sat on his horse and cursed the elephant; 
who, after hearkening attentively for a few minutes, suddenly 
chargefl the horsemen. 

At the same instant, the second fighting elephant, Bijli 
Pershaud, burst out of the jungle, and the two animals met 
forehead to forehead with a crash. Bijli Pershaud drew off 
and charged again, striking the hunted elephant on the 
shoulder, and running beside him, charged him heavily 
' again and again, until the poor driven beast dropped his 
trunk and uttered a pitiable cry. fie was beaten at last. 

As we came up, it was discovered that the elephant was 
blind of one eye ; everyone commiserated the defeated 
gladiator; and Sir Jung Bahadur offered to let him go 
free should the Prince so desire. 

The Prince having accepted the suggestion, the elephant 
was led captive away and was secured with thick ropes to a 
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tXGC* He bent his vast strength to a last effort to escape, so 
that the tree creaked and shook under the strain. He cried 
aloud in despair, and then stood silent, refusing all food. 

They set him free upon the following day, having sawn 
off his great tusk ; which was presented by Sir Jung Bahadur 
to the Prince. 

A few days before the great hunt took place in Nepal, 
Sir Jung Bahadur’s regiment of elephants paraded before 
the Prince. They numbered more than 700, and were 
drilled to manoeuvre in companies to the sound of the 
bugle. After the hunt, the Prince reviewed Sir Jung's 
army: a corps which, as the message from the Queen 
delivered by the Prince recalled in gracious terms, had 
tendered valuable help to the British arms upon an 
important occasion. The total strength of the army was 
114,000 infantry and 420 guns. The infantry, in addition 
to rifle and bayonet, carried the kukri, or curved knife, the 
national weapon. We witnessed an exhibition of its use 
by the soldiers, who vied with one another in cutting, with 
a single action, slices of soft wood from a baulk, the cut 
making a diagonal section. More by good luck than by 
merit, I succeeded in cutting the widest section; and 
perceiving it to be extremely improbable that I could 
repeat the performance, I refused the invitation ^o try 
again. Sir Jung Bahadur presented me with the kukri I 
had used. I have the weapon now. 

With this weapon, I slew a boa-constrictor. Riding an 
elephant after tiger, on which occasion shooting at any other 
game was forbidden, I saw a boa-con.strictor, and dismounted. 
The great snake was lying asleep, coiled in a hole in the 
ground and half hidden in foliage. Selecting a narrowing 
coil, I cut nearly through it. The snake darted at me, and 
I finished it with a stick. Although it was dead, its body 
continued to writhe until sunset. For a long time I kept 
the skin, but unfortutiately it decomposed. 

My brother Lord William and 1 were out pig-sticking, 
and were riding after a boar. I got first spear, when the 
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boar knocked both me and my horse clean over, The boar 
went on, then turned, and as I was in the act of gettings up, 
came right at me. Remembering what an old pig-sticker, 
Archie Hill, had told me a man should do if he were bowled 
over and a boar attacked him, I rolled over on my face, 
presenting my least vital aspect to the enemy. But my 
brother, cleverly turning his horse, killed the boar within 
a few feet of me. The beast's head is preserved at 
Curraghmore. 

During the whole time of the Prince's stay in India, one 
of his suite, the members of which took it in turns to dis- 
charge the duty, remained on guard over his person at night. 
I have in my possession the pair of pistols with which the 
gentleman on watch was armed. 

On loth January, 1876, the Prince visited the Cawnporc 
Memorial. “There was deep silence," writes Dr. Russell, 
“ as the Prince read in a low voice the touching words, ‘ To 
the memory of a great company of Christian people, princi- 
pally women and children, who were cruelly slaughtered 
here' — the name of the great criminal and the date of the 
massacre are cut round the base of the statue. No two 
persons agree as to the expression of Marochetti’s Angel 
which stands over the Well. Is it pain? — pity? — resigna- 
tion ?-*vengeance ? — or triumph ? ” Perhaps my aunt. Lady 
Waterford, could have enlightened the learned doctor ; for 
she it was who designed the monument, which was carried 
into execution by Marochetti. 

A certain officer in high command was extremely 
agitated concerning the exact degree of precedence due to 
him — or rather, to the Service to which he belonged ; a 
matter not easy to settle amid the throng of British 
dignitaries and Indian potentates. The officer chafed sorely 
at the delay ; nor was he soothed by the injurious remarks 
of a junior member of the suite, who dealt with his dignity 
in a spirit of deplorable frivolity. Jfi last, however, the 
junior member approached him with the aspect of sym- 
pathetic gravity proper to the occasion. 
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congratulate you, sir. That matter of your order of 
precedent has been settled at last.” 

“I am glad to hear it— very glad to hear it,” said the 
officer. "The delay has been simply scandalous. What is 
to be my position ? ” 

The junior member appeared to reflect 
“ Oh, of course,” he said, at length. “ Now I remember. 
Your place, sir, is between the Ram of (something) and the 
Jam of (something else) I ” 

The distinguished officer : “ . . . ! ! I” 

On 30th November, 1875, while the Sempis was on her 
way from Bombay to Colombo, the Prince kindly presided 
at a dinner given in honour of my promotion to the rank of 
commander. In a letter written to me by his Royal 
Highness some years afterwards, he recalls that festivity, 
with a note of regret that those jolly days were gone. Three 
years afterwards, upon the occasion of my marriage, the 
suite presented me with a most beautiful silver bowl, which 
remains one of my most highly prized posse.ssions. 

There were man)’ Babu poems composed to celebrate 
the Prince’s prowess as a hunter. Among them, I remember 
the following : — 

“ Beautifully lie will sluwt 
Many a royal tiger brute { 

Laying on their backs they die, 

Shot in the apple of the eye.” 


Seven years afterwards, I visited India again. It seemed 
to me that in the interval the relations between the Indian 
and the Englishman had changed for the better ; in that the 
natives were less afraid of the white man, and that a 
better feeling had grown up between East and West. The 
principle upon which India is governed is the principle of 
establishing justice and humanity. India is governed by 
the sword ; but the sword is sheathed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE EGYPTIAN WAR 
I, The Beginning of Trouble 
Note 

T he story of the Egyptian war may conveniently 
begin with an account of the affair of the 9th 
September, 1881, when Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt, 
met Arabi Pasha face to face in the Square of Abdin at 
Cairo, and failed to take advantage of the greatest oppor- 
tunity of his life. Had he acted there and then upon the 
counsel of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Auckland Colvin, British 
Controller, it is possible that the Egyptian war might have 
been avoided, 

The beginning of the trouble was the jealousy existing 
between the native Egyptian and the Turkish, or Circassian, 
elements of the army. Rightly or wrongly, the Egyptian, 
or fellah, officers believed themselves to be slighted. The 
Turkish, or Circassian, officers, being of the same race as the 
ruling family, regarded themselves as the dominant caste. 
In the time of Ismail Pasha, the predecessor of Tewfik, the 
Minister of War, Osman Pasha Rifki, a Circassian, perceived 
that his dignity was compromised by his being obliged to 
receive orders from the Khedive through Ali Fehmi, captain 
of the Guards at the Palace, a fellah. In the East, such a ^ 
situation does not continue. Ali Fehmi mysteriously fell 
into disgrace. Naturally, he had a grievance; and be 
joined himself to two other officers of his race, who also had 
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grievances. These were Abdel-el-Al and Ahmed Arab!, 
who was to become better known as Arabi Pasha. They 
were called the “Three Colonels,” and to them came 
Mahmoud Sami Pasha, an exceedingly astute politician, 

Arabics particular injury was that he had been punished 
by Ismail for creating a disturbance under the Palace 
windows, when he was one of the officers of the guard. 
Ismail had bluntly remarked that Arabi was more noisy but 
less useful than the big drum. Arabi joined a secret society 
of discontented officers, and shortly afterwards again fell into 
trouble under a charge of corruption while he was in com- 
mand of transports during the war between Egypt and 
Abyssinia. Subsequently, Ismail allowed Arabi to join a 
regiment, whereupon he became chief of the secret society. 
One of its members divulged the secret to the Khedive, who 
adopted the Oriental method of buying the allegiance of 
the disaffected officers by promoting in one day seventy of 
them to be lieutenant-colonels. He also presented one of 
his slaves to Arabi to wife. 

So much for Isrr.ail Pasha. When, by order of the 
Sultan, he was superseded by Tewfik, Arabi made haste to 
do obeisance to the new Khedive, who made him a full 
colonel. But whep Tewfik reduced the army, the Three 
Colonels presented a petition to the Khedive, demanding, 
among other matters, that an Egyptian should be made 
Minister of .War in place of Osman Rifki. The Three 
Colonels were thereupon arrested. Mahmoud Sami Pasha, 
a member of the Cabinet, secretly arranged that when they 
were brought before the Court-martial, the soldiers should 
rescue them. On the ist February, i88i, accordingly, the 
soldiers burst into the court, turned it inside out, and carried 
the Three Colonels to the Palace. The Khedive, confronted 
with physical force to which he had nothing to oppose, con- 
sented to supersede his War Minister in favour of the crafty 
Mahmoud Sami, to increase the army by 18,000 men, and 
to abolish favouritism. 

The Khedive very soon discovered that Mahmoud Sami 
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was by no means a desirable Minister of War, and also that 
the Three Colonels and their friends continued to stir up 
trouble. He therefore dismissed Mahmoud Sami and 
appointed in his stead the Khedive’s brother-in-law, Daoud 
Pasha, a Circassian, and ordered the disaffected regiments 
to leave Cairo. At the same time it was rumoured that the 
Khedive had obtained a secret decree from the Sultan con- 
demning Arabi and his friends to death. When the order 
to remove his regiment from Cairo was received by Arabi, 
that leader of revolt informed the Minister of War on 9th 
September, 1881, that the troops in Cairo would proceed the 
same afternoon to the Palace of Abdin, there to demand of 
the Khedive the dismissal of the Ministry, the convocation 
of the National Assembly, and the increase of the army. 
Then came Tewfik’s opportunity, which, as already observed, 
he let slip. 

When the Khedive entered the Square, accompanied by 
Mr. Colvin, British Controller, and a few native and European 
officers, he was confronted with some 4000 soldiers and 
thirty guns. The following account of the critical moment | 
is given by the Hon. Charles Royle, in his excellent history 
of The Egyptian Campaigns (London, 1900). 

“ The Khedive advanced firmly towards a little group of 
officers and men (some of whom were mounted) in the 
centre. Colvin said to him, ‘ When Arabi presents himself, 
tell him to give up his sword and follow you. Then go the * 
round of the regiments, address each separately, and give 
them the " order to disperse.” ' The soldiers all this time 
were standing in easy attitudes, chatting, laughing, rolling 
up cigarettes, and eating pistachio nuts, looking, in fact, as 
little like desperate mutineers as could well be imagined. 
They apparently were there in obedience only to orders, 
and, without being either loyal or disloyal, might almost be 
regarded as disinterested spectators. 

“Arabi approached on horseback: the Khedive called 
out to him to dismount. He did so, and came forward on 
foot with several others, and a guard with fixed bayonets, 
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^ and s$Iuted. As he advanced, Colvin said to the Khedive, 
‘ Now is the moment, give the word.’ He replied, ‘ We are 
between four fires. We shall be killed.’ Colvin said, ‘ Have 
courage.* Tewfik again wavered, he turned for counsel to 
a native officer at his side, and repeated, ‘What can I do? 
We are between four fires.’ He then told Arabi to sheathe 
his sword. Arabi did so at once, his hand trembling so with 
nervousness that he could scarcely get the weapon back into 
its scabbard. The moment was lost Instead of following 
Colvin’s advice, and arresting Arabi on the spot, a step 
which would have at once put an end to the whole disturb- 
ance, the Khedive walked towards him and commenced to 
parley." 

The Khedive subsequently agreed to dismiss the Ministry 
at Arabi’s request; and Arabi thus advanced another step 
towards obtaining military control of the country. For a 
time he prevented Cherif Pasha from forming a Ministry, 
and summoned to Cairo the Chamber of Notables. The 
members of the Chamber, however, whose office was purely 
advisory, supported Cherif Pasha. By means of a skilful 
intrigue, Mahmoud Sami contrived to obtain the appointment 
of Minister of War. Arabi then effected a temporary retreat 
with his regiment io El Ouady, in the Delta, and waited 
upon events., It was then October. The Khedive had 
convoked an assembly of the Chamber of Notables at the 
end of December, and in the meantime the elections were 
proceeding. 

It should here be observed that Arabi did not merely 
represent discontent in the army. He had behind him a 
genuine and largely just popular agitation, the result of 
many evils suffered by the natives. “Ismail’s merciless 
exactions, and the pressure of foreign moneylenders, had 
given rise to a desire to limit the power of the Khedive, and, 
above all, to abolish the Anglo-French control, which was 
considered as ruling the country simply for the benefit of 
the foreign bondholders. The control was further hated by 
the large landholders, because the law of liquidation (with 
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which the Controllers in the minds of the people were 
associated) had in a measure sacrificed their claims for 
compensation in respect of the cancelling of a forced loan 
known as the ‘ Moukabaleh/ and it was still more detested 
by the Pashas and native officials, because it interfered with 
the reckless squandering of public money, and the many 
opportunities for corruption by which they had so long been 
benefited. In addition to this, there was a great deal of 
irritation at the increasing number of highly paid European 
officials which the reformed administration inaugurated in 
the latter days of Ismail involved. The people began to 
suspect that what was occurring was only part of a plan for 
handing the country over to Europeans. The examples 
lately set by England with regard to Cyprus, and by France 
in Tunis, were, it must be owned, but little calculated to 
inspire confidence in the political morality of either of these 
two Powers ” (Royle, The Egyptian Campaigns). 

In these things consisted the reserv'e strength of Arabi ; 
and while he was ostensibly in retirement at El Ouady 
(probably spending a good deal of time in Cairo with his 
fellow-conspirators), the native press continued to excite 
irritation against the Europeans ; and when the new Chamber 
of Notables assembled on 25th December, 1881, they at once 
presented demands which brought the whole situation in 
Egypt to the notice of Europe. The Chamber demanded 
control of the revenues outside those assigned to the Public 
Debt, together with other new powers directly infringing 
the prerogatives of the Sultan and of the Khedive. It seems 
that Mahmoud Sami inspired the.se manifestations, not with 
any hope or desire that the demands of the Chamber would 
be granted, but because, as they were inadmissible, the 
Ministry of Cherif Pasha would be wrecked, and Mahmoud 
Sami thereby advantaged. 

The British and French Governments declared that the 
demands of the Chamber were unacceptable. At the same 
time they learned that the coast fortifications were being 
strengthened and that the army was to be increased. On 
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behalf of the two Powers, a Joint Note was presented 
to the Khedive in Cairo, on 8th January, 1882, stating 
that England and France were united in opposing '‘the 
dangers to which the Government of the Khedive might 
be exposed.” 

The presentation of the Joint Note marks the beginning 
of that European intervention which might have prevented, 
but which did not prevent, the massacre in Alexandria of 
the nth June, 1882, and which eventually resulted in the 
bombsiijfdment of that city on i ith July, 1882. The jealousy 
existing between France and England at that time in respect of 
intervention in Egypt, nullified the effective action of either 
party. Had M. Gambetta continued in power, he would 
probably have forced Lord Granville to adopt a decisive 
policy. But M. de Freycinet, who succeeded Gambetta while 
the question was still under discussion, was as much afraid 
of responsibility as Lord Granville was. Diplomacy thus 
returned to its customary routine of addressing Circular 
Notes to the European Powers, and generally avoiding 
definition as long as possible. Arabi seized his opportunity 
and announced that intervention on the part of England 
and France was inadmissible. The Chamber of Notables 
also saw their chance, and demanded the dismissal of the 
Ministry. The Khedive, apparently deserted by England 
and France, and much afraid of offending the Sultan, had no 
choice but to dismiss Cherif Pasha and to appoint in his 
stead Mahmoud Sami, who thus attained his object. 
Mahmoud Sami immediately appointed Arabi Pasha 
Minister of War. Arabi thus achieved a military dictator- 
ship. It will be observed that his success was directly due 
to the vacillation of the English and French Governments. 
Mahmoud Sami at once forced the Khedive to assent to the 
demands of the Chamber, and the English and Fr^ch 
Controllers resigned, upon the ground that “ the Khedive's 
power no longer exists.” 

The dictators, Mahmoud Sami and Arabi (now Arabi 
Pasha), strengthened the coast fortifications, ordered ninety 
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guns of Herr Krupp, and rapidly increased the army. 
Then the dictators, considering that the hour of their 
vengeance had arrived, arrested fifty of the hated Circassian 
officers, (it is said) tortured them, and sentenced forty of them 
to perpetual exile. The Khedive refused to sign the Decree ; 
whereupon Mahmoud Sami threatened that his refusal would 
be followed by a general massacre of foreigners. A month 
later, on nth June, such a massacre occurred. In the mean- 
time, the open quarrel between the Khedive on the one side, 
and his Ministers, backed by the army, on the other, ^preated ■ 
general alarm. Mahmoud Sami convoked the Chamber; 
only to discover that the Notables were afraid to support 
him. Under these circumstances, Mahmoud Sami and 
Arabi Pasha informed the Khedive that, on condition -that 
he would guarantee the maintenance of public order, they 
would resign. The Khedive replied in effect that it was not 
he but Arabi that troubled Israel. On the next day, 15th 
May, 1882, the English and French Consuls-General warned 
Arabi that in the event of disturbance, England, France 
and Turkey would deal with him. Arabi retorted that if 
a Fleet arrived, he could not be responsible for the safety 
of the public. Upon the same day the Consul-General 
informed the Khedive that an Anglo-French Fleet was 
on its way to Alexandria, whereupon Mahmoud Sami and 
the rest of the Ministry made a formal submission to the 
Khedive. 

Such was the first influence, exerted from afar, of naval 
power. But when, upon the 19th and 20th May, the ships 
arrived at Alexandria, the effect was considerably lessened ; 
for the force consisted of no more than one British line-of- 
battle ship, H.M.S. Invincible, with two gunboats, and 
one French line-of-battle ship, La Gallisonikre, with two 
gunboats. The object of the Granville-Freycinet diplomacy, 
to do something and yet not to do it, had thus been 
triumphaitly achieved. 

The Instructions given to the British and French 
admirals respectively are worth noting. 
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The British admiral was told to : 

"Communicate with the British Consul-General on 
arrival at Alexandria, and in concert with him propose to 
co-operate with naval forces of France to support the 
Khedive and protect British subjects and Europeans, land- 
ing a force, if required, for latter object, such force not 
to leave protection of ships* guns without instructions from 
home.” 

It will be observed that Admiral Sir Frederick Beauchamp 
Seymou|.was not given enough men to form an efficient 
landing party; so that the futile clause concerning "the 
protection of the ships’ guns ” is hardly worth considering. 

The French instructions were at least logical. The 
French admiral was plainly told to do nothing except in 
an emergency. 

"On arrival at Alexandria communicate with the 
Consul-General, who will, if necessary, indicate to you what 
you will have to do to give a moral support to the Khedive. 
You will abstain, until you have contrary instructions, from 
any material act of war, unless you are attacked or have to 
protect the safety of liuropeans.” 

Acting on the advice of the Consuls-General, the Khedive 
endeavoured to induce Mahmoud Sami and Arabi to 
resign. The dictators refused. The Consuls-General there- 
upon presented them with an ultimatum, and the Ministry 
resigned ; but the Khedive was subsequently compelled by 
the threats of the army and the prayers of the terrified 
notables to reinstate An*bi Pasha. That leader at once 
published a proclamation stating that he guaranteed the 
public safety, which failed, however, to allay the public 
fears. On 29th May the European population of 
Alexandria drew up a memorial, which was telegraphed to 
the Foreign Office, stating that they were placed in extreme 
peril, against which the force at the disposal of the British 
admiral was totally inadequate. "" 

Upon the same day, Admiral Seymour reported that 
earthworks were being raised on shore, and asked for 
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reinforcements. On 30th May another line-of-battle ship 
arrived, with two gunboats, and three French warships. 
The rest of the British squadron in the Mediterranean were 
directed to cruise within touch of the admiral. 

On the 7th June an Imperial Commissioner, Dervish 
Pasha, dispatched by the Sultan, arrived at Cairo. He was 
instructed to play a double part, the object of his mission 
being to counteract European influence. It was a com- 
plicated intrigue; but it is not worth unravelling, because 
Dervish Pasha presently discovered that the ruler of Egypt 
was Arabi Pasha. 

Such is a summary of events up to the eve of the riots in 
Alexandria. At that moment, Arabi Pasha was military 
dictator; backed by the army and supported by popular 
sentiment : the Khedive, still nominally ruler, was deprived 
of power and went in peril of his life ; the Sultan, his over- 
lord, whose dominant motive was the desire to avoid foreign 
intervention in Egypt, wrapped himself in diplomatic 
ambiguity ; England and France, the only interested foreign 
Powers, each afraid of the other and both afraid of incurring 
responsibility, were in a state of miserable vacillation, for 
which (as usual) many helpless and innocent persons paid 
with their lives and property. In these circumstances, the 
advantage lay with the man who knew his own mind. 
That man was Arabi Pasha. 

It seemed that nothing could better serve his ends than 
an organised massacre of Europeans by the populace, during 
which the police and the army should remain passive ; for 
nothing could more effectually demonstrate the power of 
the dictator, bring the Khedive into contempt, flout the 
foreign Powers which had exhibited so contemptible a 
weakness, and delight the populace. 

Accordingly, on Sunday, iith June, 1882, a devastating 
riot broke out in Alexandria. The natives had been armed 
beforehand with naboots, or long sticks; the mustaphasin, 
or militkry police, joined in the attack ; the soldiers remained 
immobile until Arabi telegraphed his orders from Cairo, 
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when they at once stopped the disturbance. During the 
day, men, women and children, European and native, were 
shot, beaten, and murdered, and the town was looted. The 
loss of life was estimated at 150 persons. 

In the evening the troops restored order, and subsequently 
maintained it up to the day of the bombardment During 
that period, large numbers of persons left the city. Refugees 
of all nations were embarked in the harbour. 

Lord Salisbury, who was then in Opposition, trenchantly 
exposed the true character of a policy whose direct result 
was that British subjects were “butchered under the vety 
guns of the Fleet, which had never budged an inch to save 
them.” The Government had not given the admiral an 
adequate force. It was the old story of the naval officer 
being forced to subserve the ends of the politicians. 

In England, public indignation forced the Government 
to take action. The Channel Squadron was dispatched to 
Malta, there to remain at Admiral Seymour’s disposal. 
Two battalions were sent to Cyprus. 

Arabi Pasha brought more troops to Alexandria and 
continued to fortify the coast defences. In the meantime 
the Navy was helping to embark the refugees. 

From this point, the general course of events may con- 
veniently be related in the form of a diary, thus supple- 
menting, for the purposes of reference, the detailed narrative 
of Lord Charles Ikresford. 

On iith July the British Fleet bombarded the coast 
forts. The warships of other nations took no part in the 
action. The British force consisted of fifteen vessels and 
5728 men ; eight ironclads, five gunboats, a torpedo vessel 
and dispatch ves.sel. The forts were silenced and the 
gunners were driven from their batteries. 

On 1 2th July the city was set on fire by the Egyptian 
troops. These, accompanied by civilians, looted the city 
and so departed. 

On 13th July the British admiral landed 800 men. It 
will be observed that had Admiral Seymour been permitted 
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to land a force upon the preceding day, he could have dis- 
armed the Egyptian troops and prevented the conflagration. 
The Khedive had taken refuge in his Palace at Ramleh, and 
the Condor ^ Commander Lord Charles Beresford, was 
sent to lie off the Palace to protect him. Captain John 
Fisher, H.M.S. Inflexible, was ordered to take command of 
the landing party. Upon occupying the outer lines, Captain 
Fisher, finding chaos in the town, in rear of his position, 
applied for an officer to exercise the duties of provosts 
marshal and chief of police, and suggested that Lord Charles 
Beresford should be appointed. 

On 14th July the British force was occupying all important 
positions. 

On 15th July Admiral Dowell, commanding the Channel 
Squadron, arrived in the Monarch. Lord Charles Beresford 
was appointed provost- marshal and chief of police to 
restore order. 

Mr. John Ross, the British merchant in Alexandria who 
gave unsparing and generous assistance to the British forces, 
— services for which he has never received recognition — 
writes to me as follows 

• “ Lord Charles Beresford saved millions' worth of property, 
causing the indemnity paid by the European Government 
to be much less than it would otherwise have been. I can 
assure you that there was a chance of the whole of Alexandria 
being burnt to the ground, had it not been for the wonder- 
fully prompt, energetic, and scientific arrangements made by 
Lord Charles Beresford. . . I do not think England can 
ever be made to know properly and understand and appreciate 
enough with regard to what Lord Charles Beresford did 
for his country as well as for Egypt in 1882.” 

On 17th July 1000 Marines and 1700 soldiers arrived. 
General Sir Archibald Alison took command of the whole 
of the land forces, now numbering in all, 3686. 

On the 20th July the British Government decided to 
dispatch an expedition to Egypt. 

On the 2 1 St July the water supply of Alexandria began 
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to ftul, Arab! having dammed the flow from the Nile into 
the Mahmoudieh Canal, and let salt water into it from Lake 
Mareotis. Hitherto the supply had been maintained by the 
gallant exertions of Mr. T. E. Cornish, manager of the water- 
works. Sir Archibald Alison began his attacking move- 
ments. 

On the 22nd July the Khedive dismissed Arabi Pasha 
from his post of Minister of War. Arabi Pasha was now at 
Kafr Dowar with 5000 to 30,000 men. A battalion of 
British troops sailed from Bombay. 

On the 24th July Mr. Gladstone informed Parliament 
that the country was “ not at war.” On the same day the 
British troops occupied Ramleh, a suburb of Alexandria. 

At this time Captain Fisher fitted out the armoured 
train. 

On the 30th July the Scots Guards sailed for Alexandria. 
From the beginning to end of the war, there were dispatched, 
or under orders, from Great Britain and Mediterranean 
stations, 1290 officers and 32,000 men. Add the Indian 
contingent, 170 officers, 7100 men, consisting of ist Sea- 
forths, 1st Manchester, i Bombay and 2 Bengal battalions 
Native Infantry, 3 regiments Bengal Cavalry, i field battery, 

I mountain battciy, and a section of Madras Sappers and 
Miners. Add to these, 3500 followers, 1700 horses, 840 
ponies, 5000 mules. 

On the 1st August Lord Charles Beresford, having in 
the space of a fortnight saved the town of Alexandria from 
destruction and restored complete order, was relieved by 
Major Gordon. 

On the 2nd August Admiral Sir William Hewett, with 
six vessels of war, occupied Suez. 

On 3rd August the National Council declared its support 
of Arabi Pasha. 

On 5th August General Alison attacked and defeated 
the enemy on the Mahmoudieh Canal. 

On the 7th August the Khedive issued a proclamation 
directed against Arabi Pasha and rebellion. 
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On the loth Sir John Adye, chief of staff, with 

the Duke of Connaught, arrived at Alexandria 

On the 1 2th August the Brigade of Guards, the Duke of 
Connaught at their head, marched through Alexandria to 
Ramleh, greatly impressing the populace. 

On the 15th, General Commanding-in-Chief Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood arrived at 
Alexandria. 

On the 1 8th August the greater part of the troops 
embarked for Port Said, the transports being escorted hy 
five ironclads. 

On the night of the i9th-20th August the Navy took 
entire possession of the Suez Canal. The Monarch and IrU 
took Port Said. The Orion^ Northumberland^ Carysfort 
and Coquette took Ismailia. Admiral Hewett had already 
seized Suez. 

On the 20th of August the troops and warships from 
Alexandria arrived at Port Said, together with Admiral Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour in the Helicon, M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps had done his utmost to prevent the seizure of the 
Canal, which, he insisted, was neutral. It is said that when 
the troops began to disembark at Ismailia, M. de Lesseps, 
erect upon the landing-place, announced that “no one 
should land except over his dead body ” ; to which defiance 
a bluejacket, gently urging aside the heroic engineer, 
replied, “We don't want any dead bodies about here, sir; 
all you’ve got to do is to step back a bit” (Royle, 
Egyptian Campaigns). 

On the 21st August Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at 
Ismailia in the Salamis, and, by orders of the Khedive, 
issued a proclamation announcing that the sole object of 
Her Majesty’s Government was “ to re-establish the authority 
of the Khedive.” 

The advance into the Delta was begun. 

On the 24th August Wolseley captured the dam on the 
Fresh Water Canal. 

On the 25th August the enemy were driven back upon 
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Tel-cl-Kebir. Mahmoud Fehmi Pasha, one of the original 
“ Three Colonels,” now Arabi’s chief of kaff, was captured 
at Mahsameh railway station. 

On the 28th August occurred the action at Kassassin, 
in which the Egyptians were defeated. Kassassin was 
occupied. During the next few days men and stores were 
assembled there. 

On the 9th September Arabi attacked Kassassin in force 
and was driven back to Tel-el-Kebir. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
made Kassassin his headquarters. 

On the 1 2th September the army was concentrated at 
Kassassin. On that night the troops advanced towards 
Tel-el-Kebir. 

On the 13th September an attack at dawn was made in 
three places upon the Egyptian entrenchments. The British 
carried them under a heavy fire at the point of the bayonet. 
The action was decisive. Arabics power was broken. 
Arabi fled to Cairo. 

The 6th Bengal Cavalry captured Zag-a-Zig the s^mc 
evening; and the Cavalry division occupied lielbeis. 

On 14th August the Cavalry Division rode from Belbeis 
to Cairo, starting at dawn and arriving at Abbassieh at 
445 p.m. The same night. Captain Watson, R.K., disarmed 
the troops in the Citadel and occupied Cairo. 

On the 15th August Sir Garnet Wolseley and the Guards 
arrived at Cairo, a day before scheduled time. 

During the next week, Kafr Dowar, a place of equal 
importance with Tcl-tl-Kebir, Aboukir, Rosetta and 
Damietta, surrendered. 

From the bombardment of Alexandria to the capture of 
Cairo was sixty-six days, of which the campaign occupied 
twenty-five days. 

On the 25th September the Khedive returned to Cairo, 
where the greater number' of the British troops assembled. 
Subsequently, Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley were created Peers of the United 
Kingdom. 
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Arabi Pasha was tried by court-martial on a charge of 
rebellion against the Khedive, and was condemned to death, 
the sentence being 'commuted to exile for life. In December, 
Arabi and six of his friends who had been sentenced sailed 
for Ceylon. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE EGYPTIAN WAR (Continued) 

II. The Bombardment of Alexandria 

M y appointment to H.M.S. Condor was dated 31st 
December, 1881. The Condor was a single-screw 
composite sloop gun-vessel of 780 tons and 
770 h.p., carrying one 4j-ton gun amidships, one 64-pr. 
forward and one 64-pr, aft, all muzzle-loading guns. In 
June, 1882, the Condor formed part of the squadron lying 
off Alexandria under the command of Admiral Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour. 

On Sunday, nth June, calling upon Captain Blomfield, 
the harbour-master, I found him in great distress. He had 
heard that there wa% trouble in the city, into which his wife 
had gone, and he was extremely anxious about her safety. 
We took a light carriage harne.s.sed to a pair of Arab horses 
and drove into the town. Presently a great crowd came 
running down the street towards us. They were mostly 
Greeks, many of whom were wounded and bleeding. The 
next moment we were surrounded by a raging mob, armed 
with naboots, or long sticks, with which they attacked us. 
The street was blocked from end to end ; and to have 
attempted to drive through the mob would have been certain 
death. I seized the reins, swung the horses round, cleared 
the crowd, and drove back to the harbour-master’s house. 
In the meantime his wife had taken refuge in an hotel, 
whence she safely returned later in the day. 

The officers and men of the Fleet were ordered back to 
•»s 



I W0nt od‘ board the fiagshifi aiid repx^rted to 
tbe> admiral the condition of the town. With the tdfling 
fyfte at his disposal, ft was impossible that he ^cmld send 
h landing-party ashore. Had he done so, in contravention 
of his orders, the handful of British seamen and Marines 


would have had no chance against the thousands of Egyp- 
tian soldiers who, under Arabi’s instructions, were Waiting 


in their barracks under arms, ready to turn out at the first 
attempt at intervention on the part of the Fleet 

During the ensuing month there poured out of Alex* 
andria an immense number of refugees of all nations and 
every class of society. These were placed on board various 
v«sels and were dispatched to the ports of their sevatal 
countries. I was placed in charge of these operatidhs ; 
which included the chartering of ships, their preparation for 
passengers, and the embarkation of the refugees. In the 
course of the work there fell to me a task rarely included 
even among the infinite variety of the duties of a naval 
officer. My working-party was stowing native refugees in 
the hold of a collier, when a coloured lady was taken ill. 
She said : “ Baby he come, sare, directly, sare, myself, sare." 
And so it was. We rigged up a screen, and my coxswain 


and I performed the office of mid wives thus thrust upon us. 


and all went well. 


On the loth July all merchant vessels and all foreign 
men-of-war left the harbour, and the British Fleet prepared 
for action. Admiral Seymour’s squadron consisted of fifteen 
vessels: the ironclads Alexandra (flagship), Captain C, F. 
Hotham; Superb^ Captain T. Le Hunte Ward; SidtaH^ 
Captain W. J. Hunt-Grubbe ; Timhaire^ Captain H. F. 
Nicholson ; Inflexible, Captain J. A. Fisher ; Monarchy Captain 
H, Fairfax, C.B.; Invincible, Captain R. H. M. Molyneux ; 

S. J. C. D’Arcy-Jrvine : the torpedo-vessel 
A. K. Wilson ; gunboats Condor, Commander 
W®resford ; Bittern, Commander Hon, T. & Brand ; 
Commander G. W. Hand ; Cygmt, Lieutenant H. C. D. 
'Decoy, Lieutenant A. H. Boldero ; and dispatch vii^isel 
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Lieutenant W, L. Morrison. The coast fortifications 
extended over a front of rather more than nine miles, from 
Fort Marabout on the south-west to Fort Silsileh on the 
north-east. Midway between the two, projects the forked spit 
of land whose northern arm encircles the new Port, and whose 
southern arm, extending in a breakwa’ter, encloses the old 
Port. The twelve forts or battenes mounted in all 261 guns 
and mortars. 

The bombardment of Alexandria has been so thoroughly 
described in standard works that repetition must be unncces* 
sary; and such interest as the present narrative may contain, 
must reside in the record of personal experience. I may say 
at once that any notoriety attached to the part borne by the 
Condor in the action was due to accidental circumstance. 
She happened to fight apart from the rest of the Fleet and 
in full view of the foreign warships and merchant vessels; 
and, in obedience to the orders of the admiral, she had on 
board the correspondent of The Times ^ the late Mr. Mobcrly 
Bell. The Condor was actually under way when I received 
instructions to embark Mr. Bell. Mr. Frederic Villiers, the 
artist war-correspondent, by permission of the admiral, had 
been guest on board for several days. 

The, following -account of the action is taken from a 
private letter wl^tten at the time 

“ The night before the action, I turned up all hands and 
made them a speech. I said that the admiral’s orders were 
to keep out of range until an opportunity occurred. So I 
said to the men, ‘ Now, my lads, if you will rely upon me to 
find the opportunity, I will rely upon you to make the most 
of it when it occurs.’ . . . The Marabout Fort was the second 
largest fort, but a long way off from the places to be attacked 
by the ironclads. So the admiral had decided not to attack 
it at all, as he could not spare one heavy ship, and of course 
he would not order the small ships down there, as it was 
thought that they would be sunk. The orders given to the 
small ships were to keep out of fire, and to watch for an 
opportunity to occur, after the forts were silenced, to assist. 



were repeating ships for SigttSSi I took 
station just between the two attacking fleets. 

. “Just as the action began the parted hiJr cable 

and got ashord I ran down to her and towed her off, 
and while doing so, saw Fort Marabout giving pepper to 
Monarchy Invincible and Penelope. Not one of these ships 
could be spared, as they were getting it hot and could not 
spare a gun for Marabout from the forts they were engaging, 
^eing the difficulty,' directly I had got the TlnUraire afloat, 
I steamed down at full speed and engaged Fort Marabout, 
on the principle that according to orders ‘an opportunity’ 
had occurred. ... I thought we should have a real rough 
time of it, as 1 knew of the heavy guns, and I knew that 
one shot fairly placed must sink us. But I hoped to be able 
to dodge the shoals, of which there were many, and get close 
in, when I was quite sure they would fire over us. That is 
exactly what occurred. I got in close and manoeuvred the 
ship on the angle of the fort, so that the heavy guns could 
hardly bear on me, if I was very careful. The smooth-bores 
rained on us, but only two shots hit, the rest went short or 
over. One heavy shot struck the water about six fee1^f|'om 
the ship, wetting everyone on the upper deck witlf.sjpray, 
and bounded over us in a ricochet. 

“I did not fire on the smooth-bores at mil until d had 
silenced the heavy guns which were annoying Invincible^ 
Monarchy and Penelope. The men fired splendidly. I put 
all down to the lectures I have given them at target practice, 
telling them never to throw a shot away, but always to wait 
until they got the sights on. 

" Hedworth Lambton told me afterwards that the admiral 
had just sent on the signal for the Monarch to go to Port 
Marabout as soon as she could be spared, when he heard a 
cheer from his own men. He asked, ‘What’s that?’ and 
they told him they were cheering the Condor. Just then our 
three guns were fired, and each shot hit in the middle of the 
heavy battery, and the Invincible's men burst into a cheer. 
The admiral said, ‘Good God, she’ll be sunk!’ when off 
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went oiv guns again, cheer$ rang out again.frdm the Bagshlp 
and the admiral, instead of making ‘Recall OmOfr/ made 
‘Well done, Cwwfor’ ... at the suggestion of Hedworth 
Lamhton, the ilag'lieutenant. 

** We then remained there two and a half hours, and had 
silenced the fort all except one gun, when the signal was 
made to all the other small craft to assist CortiJar, and down 
they came and pegged away. I was not sorry, as the men 
were getting a bit beat. We were then recalled to the 
flagship, ‘ Captain repair on board,’ and the admiral's ship's 
company gave us three cheers, and he himself on the quarter^ 
deck shook me warmly by the hand, and told me he was 
extremely pleased, ... I never saw such pluck as the Egyp- 
tians showed. We shelled them and shot them, but still 
they kept on till only one gun was left in action. It was 
splendid. . . . Nothing could have been more clever than 
the way the admiral placed his ships. . . . The wounded 
are all doing well. One man had his foot shot oflT, and he 
picked it up in his hand and hopped down to the doctor 
with it. . . . The troops hoisted a flag of truce the day after 
the action ; and while we waited I sent to find out why it 
was they were marched away, having set fire to the town in 
many places. It has been burning ever since." . . . 

The day after the bombardment. Captain Wilson (now 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson, V.C., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.V.O) hauled down the flag of the Marabout Fort and 
presented it to me. It is now in the Mu.seum of the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. The commandant of Fort Mara- 
bout was so excellent an officer that when 1 wa.s appointed 
provost-marshal and governor of the town by the admiral, 

I placed him on my staff to assist me in restoring order. 
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THE EGYPTIAN WAR {Continued) 

IIL Chief of Police 

T he bombardment took place on the nth July. On 
the 1 2th, as I have narrated, the Egyptian soldiery 
fired the city, looted it, and evacuated the defences. 
On the same day the Khedive was surrounded in his Palace 
at Ramleh by some 400 of Arabi’s cavalry and infantry, a 
force subsequently reduced to about 250 men. That evening 
Admiral Seymour was informed that the Khedive was in 
danger. The admiral dispatched the Condor to lie off 
Ramleh; and there we lay all that night, rolling heavily, with 
a spring on the cable to enable the guns to be trained upon 
the sandy lane down which the soldiers must advance if they 
intended to take the Palace. 

It was arranged that, if the Palace were attacked, the 
Khedive should hang a white sheet from a window, and I 
would at once take measures to secure his safety. The night 
went by without alarm ; and next day Tewfik, escorted by a 
guard of native cavalry, went to the Ras-el-Tin Palace, where 
he was received by Admiral Seymour and a guard of 
Marines. Commander Hammill (who afterwards performed 
excellent service on the Nile), with a landing-party of 250 
bluejackets and 1 50 Marines, had already taken possession 
of the Ras-el-Tin Peninsula. 

Upon the same day Captain John P'isher, H.M.S. 
Inflexible (afterwards Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher of 
Kilverstone, O.M.), was ordered to take command of the 
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landing-party whose business was to secure the outer 
defences of the city. Captain Fisher, having occupied the 
lines, had a zone of anarchy, incendiarism and chaos, com- 
prising the whole city, in the rear of his position. He at 
once made application for an officer to be appointed provost- 
marshal and chief of police, suggesting my name for the 
post ; and the admiral gave me orders to assume this office. 
As a narrative written at the time owns a certain intrinsic 
interest, I make no apology for transcribing further passages 
from private letters. 

“Chief ok Police Office 

IlEAHOUAkTERS, ALEXANPRIA 

The Arsenal, 2^th fuly, 1882 

"... I landed on the 14th July, armed myself, got a 
horse and a guide and an escort of about thirty Egyptian 
cavalry, and started to overhaul the town, and sec how I 
could best carry out my orders to ‘ restore law and order as 
soon as possible, put out fires, bury the dead, and clear the 
streets,’ I never saw anything so awful as the town on that 
Friday ; streets, square, and blocks of buildings all on fire, 
roaring and crackling and tumbling about like a hell let 
loose, Arabs murdering each other for loot under my nose, 
wretches running about with fire-balls and torches to light 
up new places, all the main thoroughfares impassable from 
burning fallen houses, streets with many corpses in them, 
mostly murdered by the Arab soldiers for loot — these 
corpses were Arabs murdered by each other — in fact, a 
pandemonium of hell and its devils. 

“ I took a chart with me and arranged the different parts 
of the town where I should make depots and police stations. 
The admiral could only spare me 60 bluejackets and 70 
Marines from the British Fleet; but he obtained a pro- 
portionate number from the foreign warships. By sunset I 
had 620 men in the different depots, mostly foreigners. . . . 
I had only 140 men to patrol the town, to stop the looting, 
to stop the ‘ fresh burning ’ of houses, to bury the corpses, 
and to protect the lives of those who had come on shore. By 
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tcmi and by employing Arabs to inform mo wheti and 
wi^ certain houses might be burnt, I often manned to get 
a patrol there just in time to stop it, and the people thought 
there were 600 police in the town insitead of 14a For the 
foreign bluejackets were ordered to occupy their respective 
Legations and not to take any part in restoring Order. This 
was of course in the first seventy-two hours, during which time 
neither myself nor my men slept one wink, as at 12 o’clock on 
two occasions an alarm was sounded that Arabi was attacking 
the lines, and all of us had to peg away to the front, where 
we had to remain until daylight, expecting attack every 
moment These alarms lost many houses, as the mob set 
them alight while we were at the front ; however, it was 
unavoidable. 

“ On Monday, 17th July, I was sent 400 more men (blue- 
jackets) in answer to my urgent appeal to the admiral, as 
so many fanatic Arabs were coming into the town, ... but 
on Tuesday the i8th the bluejackets were all ordered off to 
their ships and 600 picked Marines wete sent in their place. 

. , . After I had planned to get the town into order on the 
Friday (14th) I went to the Arsenal and wrote a Pro- 
clamation. ... 

“ I went off to the admiral on the following (Saturday) 
morning, and submitted that I should be allowed to post the 
Proclamation throughout the town. Sir A. Colvin and the 
Khedive were strongly opposed to the Proclamation ; but the 
admiral approved of the scheme. Some of the authorities 
suggested that if I shot anybody it would be well to shoot 
him at night, or in the prisons, and then no one would know, 
and there would be no row. This I stoutly refused, demand- 
ing my own way for restoring order, and saying that a fair 
Proclamation was the proper line to take, as all persons 
' then know what would happen to them if they com- 
r certain specified acts. I carried my point, and the 
Admiral support^ me, and on Saturday night (15th} I had 
! ^ whole town proclaimed in Aral^c, stating that persons 
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caught looting 

twice would be shell all persopa ^return to theii|homes, etc, 
with conidence^n| anyofte Atfing to get infofSnation or to 
lodge complaints i|p repair ^stant^tathAHjicrtlf police. 

^ ™ Jirfi:! OTiler in the town, 
and all firing^ heihses stofjjiCd, l^ was compara-^ 

tivcly safe, loini# n^^ljfste^pl^. “'By^iid|y the 21st, one 
week after ti^5 change, 'alP^^^ were put o^t, all the 
corpses butHoT ahd^ tmngs werd gerferally ^hip-snape. I 
could not ha^ done this unless the admiral 4 iad* trusted 
entirely to me, and ^itren me absolute power of life and death, 
or to flog, or tol^low ddwn houses, or to do anything that I 
thought lit to restore law and order and to put the fires out. 

I only had to shdbt five men by drumhead couj^t^iffertial 
sentence, besides flogging a certain number, to effect what I 
have told y^u. ^ 

“ I had a clear thoroughfare through every street in the* 
town by Mond^ (24th), and all Mris from fallen houses 
piled up each side and all dangerous walls pulled down. 
These things were done by organising large working parties 
of from 100 to 200 hired Arabs. At first I collected them 
at the point of the bayonet and made them work, but I paid 
them a ^ood wage^every evening, and tlie bayonets were 
unneccsSry after the first day, when they found that England 
would pay well, 

* " I also colIeAed all the fire-engines I could find, b#i|ght 
some, and reqiysitioned others, got some artificers frf^ the 
Fleet and got the engines in order, had a bluejacket fire- 
brigade, and also*a working pafty of Arabs on^the same 
footing as the road brigade. These worked exclusively at 
the fires, and not at patrolling unless at urgent necessity. 
Besides these I had a sanitary committee, which buried any 
bodies we might have missed, burned refuse and remains 
of loot about the streets, and reburied any bodies which 
might not have been buried deep enough, besides enforcing 
cleanliness directly the town began to get a little bit ship* 
shape. There was a corps of native police to work under 
*3 
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my patrols, and when I turned all thf affair^ over, I had 
260 of theseipien. | ^ 

“I disarmed all Euroj^OTS ^lound |a |he streets with 
revolvers, aid bjf^o ^loinl: saved many % row in the town, 
as the class I^Hhte'iifehlipnpd In Rwusspds after 

^the bombardmSit, add they ,tfefi^d the A^aps as if they, 
the Europeansjihad lilenced the fb^rts lind ^liJ^d the town, 
I put mapy in irons for looting, and for shdoj^mg at inoffen- 
sive Arabs. " * * *' 

“ Tlie greatest triumph was the formation df an Egyptian 
court to try the serious cases I had on hand for life and 
death ' and long terms of imprisonment. ^ Npt only did I 
get the court formed to try what cases 1 chose to bring 
befortft^but after sentence of death I insisted on Egyptian 
authorities thaking the Egyptian soldiers (the loyal ones) 
themselvea shooting the prisoners whon\ the, court sen- 
■^tenced. ... 

“ I had four gallopers and four Marine orderly gallopers, 
in default of whom I could not have done things so quickly 
in the many different departments, nineteen horses, and a 
telephone to each station. I paid all the carts requisitioned 
in the town for carrying my men’s provisions, loot, etc. etc. 
The officer using them signed a chit statjng the hoqj* he had 
taken a cart and for what service, and then the man came to 
my office to be paid, which he was instantly. By this means 
good* feeling was established between the* people and the 
militaiy police. Each depot had two interpreters attached 
to it to avoid any misunderstanding, aqd for explanations 
when tryihg prisoners and Interrogating witnesses. . , . 

“The Marine officer thoroughly investigated each case 
examined all witnesses, and then placed the evidence or 
a regular charge-sheet, stating whether he believed th 
prisoner guilty or not guilty, and his reason for that opinior 
If it was a serious case, I again tried it myself and judge) 
accordingly. There were several cases of blackmailing a 
first, but these were soon stopped. . . . 

“ Besides the courts held at the Police Depots, courts wet 
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held at the|Tribun|l Zaptleh apd the Caracol I’A'ban, at 
which Egyptian odicers acted, as judges. I n ea^ court were 
three shorthand-wdters, each plated behind a separate screen, 
and under the charj^e of a sergeant of hfarinel^to prevent 
collusioni who '^ubm^iU^ their reports to me, in order that I 
should receive t|iree independent accounts of the proceedings/ 
upon which^l dbuld intervene if necessary, in order to 
prevent anyone being shot if there were not th^ clearest 
and most uncompromising evidence of his guilt. If there 
were any discrepancy in the reports, I had the prisoner re- 
tried. I did this in three cases. Another case, in which the 
circumstantial Evidence, though very strong, was n<Jt con- 
clusive, I reprieved.” 

The following troops assisted the British forces in 
restoring order: 125 Americans, about the American Con- 
sulate; 30 Germans, about the German Consulate and** 
Hospital ; and 140 Greeks about the Greek Consulate and 
Hospital. On the i6th July, Captain Briscoe (a son of an 
old Waterford man who hunted the Curraghmore hounds 
after the death of my uncle, Henry Lord Waterford) of the 
P. and 0 . Tanjore volunteered his services, and with 20 
Italian^ of his crew, did excellent work. Other volunteers 
who assisted me were Mr. Towrest, a member of the Customs, 
and Mr. Wallace. Major Hemei, R.M.L.I., and Captain 
Creaghi, R.M.L.I., were appointed magistrates. These 
Marine officers performed invaluable services. , 

I had special reason to be grateful to Mr, John Ro.ss, a 
British merchant of Alexandria, who gave me every assist- 
ance in bis power. He knew every yard of the place. He 
gave me invaluable advice with regard to the organisation of 
the city, obtained interpreters, and helped to supply the 
troops, placing his stores at my disposal. He would have 
dispens^ with receipts for articles supplied, had I not 
insisted upon his taking them. Mr. Ross supplied the whole 
Fleet with coal, fresh meat, and all necessaries ; his help was 
quite inestimable, his energy and patriotism beyond praise ; 
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but ^though he must have sufiercd considerable lossss, he 
received no recognition of any kind from the Government 
except the^naval rnedil. 

Mr. Ross gave me great assistance. also in parcelling out 
Mehemet Ali Square among the country purveyors of pro 
duce, each of whom received a permit, written in English 
and in Arabic,,io occupy a certain space, duly pegged out, 
in which* to put up their booths. This measure restored 
confidence. One old lady, a stout p^son of Levantine 
origin, thought that the permit entitled her to perpetual 
freehold ; and she subsequently attempted to sue the 
Egyptian Government for damages, producing my permit 
as evidence. 

Upon first going ashore to restore order, I found whole 
streets blocked with smouldering ruins. Putting my horse at 
one such obstacle, 1 scrambled over it ; and I had scarce 
reached the other side when a wall fell bodily behind me, 
cutting off my escort, who had to fetch a compass round the 
side streets to rejoin me. 

Without taking the smallest notice of me or of my escort, 
men were shooting at one another, quarrelling over loot, and 
staggering along, laden with great bundles, like walking 
balloons. The streets were speedily clea’-ed of these rioters 
by the use of machine guns. The method adopted was to fire 
the gun over their heads, and as they fled, to run the gun 
round turnings and head them off again, so that they 
received the impression that the town was full of guns. On 
no occasion did I fire the gun at them. The principles upon 
which order was restored were to punish disobedience, to 
enlist labour and to pay for it fairly. 

The prisoners taken were organised in separate gangs, 
set to work, and paid less than the rest of the labourers 
The most critical part of the business of extinguishing fires 
and preventing incendiarism occurred at the Tribunal, whicl 
was stored with property worth many thousands of pounds 
A fire-engine was purchased for its protection at a cost o 
£i6o, 1 8s. id. The total expenses of the restoration oi 
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order were, i think, junder £2000, During the fortnight I 
was on shore, every station and port was visited at least 
once a day and twice a night 

On one such inspection I gave my* horse to an Arab lad 
to hold. A few minutes afterwards tlierc was the crack of a 
pistol I ran out, and there was the boy lying on the ground, 
a bullet-wound in his chest To satisfy his curiosity he had 
been fingering the 4-barrel Lancaster pistol in the holster, 
and that was the end of Aim, poor lad. 

Upon another occasion, when I was at work in one of 
my stations, a sudden tumult arose in the street I went 
out, to perceive i huge Irish Marine Artilleryman engaged 
in furious conflict with five or six men of the patrol. They 
had got handcuffs on him, and he was fighting with 
manacled hands. I asked the sergeant what was the 
matter. 

" He’s drunk, sir. We are going to lock him up.” 

“ Let him go," I said. 

The men fell back ; and the Irishman, seeing an iron 
railing, raised his hands above his head and brought them 
down upon the ir6n, smashing the handcuffs, and turned 
upon me like a wild beast at bay. The man was in a frenzy. 
Standing directly in/ront of him, I spoke to him quietly. 

"Now, my lad, listen to me. You’re an Irishman.” 
He looked down at me. "You’re an Irishman, and you've 
had a little too much to drink, like many of us at times, 
But you are all right. Think a moment. Irishmen don’t 
behave like this in the presence of the enemy. Nor will 
you. Why, we may be in a tight place to-morrow, and 
who’s going to back me then? You are. You’re worth 
fifty of the enemy. You’re the man I want.” 

As I talked to him, the expression of his face changed 
from desperation to a look of bewilderment, and from 
bewilderment to understanding; and then he .suddenly 
broke down. He turned his head aside and cried. I told 
the sergeant to take him away and give him some tea. 

Having heard from the Governor of Alexandria that a 
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quantity of arms Pras concealed in a^ village a few 
miles outside the city» I took thither a party of Egyptian 
military police and guard of Marines. On the Wray we 
were joined by some 800 British soldiers, who surrounded 
the village, while the police conducted a house*to>house 
search. A certain newspaper correspondent accompanied 
me. The police knocked at the door of a house, and 
received no reply ; whereupon the correspondent drew his 
revolver and incontinently blew in the lock. I told him 
that he had no right to do such a thing; that he might 
have kilted innocent persons; and that he must not do it 
again. 

“Oh, but,” says he, “you don't understand how to do 
these things. ” 

I requested him to understand that 1 was provost- 
marshal, and that unless he obeyed orders, he would be sent 
back to Alexandria. 

“Oh, but,” says he, “you can’t do that. You don’t 
understand ” 

“ Sergeant ! ” said I, "a file of Marines.” 

“ Oh, but,” protested the correspondent, " you can’t- ” 

“ Sergeant, take this gentleman back to Alexandria.” 

It was a long walk and a hot walk hpme. 

On the 17th July, General Sir Archibald Alison tool 
command of the land forces. At the request of the general 
the admiral ordered me to remain in command of the polio 
until ist August, when I was relieved by Major Gordon. 1 
was about this time that Captain Fisher devised his armourei 
train, which, carrying armed bluejackets, made daily sortiej 
A bluejacket sitting on the rail was ordered to come dow; 
by his officer. 

" I can’t sec ’em from down below,” he said. The nex 
moment he was hit by a bullet. “ They've found the rang* 
sir," said he, as he tumbled over. 

Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour was good enough t 
address to me a very gratifying letter of commendation f( 
my services. Among the many kind congratulations 
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received, I valued especially %e l^ttera frptn the captains 
under whom I had served in various ships, and many admirals 
with whom I had served. On nth July I was promoted to 
the rank of captain. In the following September the 
Admiralty forwarded to Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
(raised in November to a peerage as Baron Alcester) the 
expression of their satisfaction at the services of Captain 
Fisher and of myself. 

I overheard a lady finding great fault with my old chief, 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour. I asked her what she had against 
Lord Alcester. 

“ Why,” said she, he is a Goth and a Vandal. Did he 
not burn the Alexandrian Library?” 

A sequel to the work in Alexandria was my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Gladstone on the subject, which took place 
upon my return home some weeks later. Mr. Gladstone 
sent for me; and after most courteously expressing his 
appreciation of my services, he discussed the question of 
compensation to the inhabitants of Alexandria who had 
sufifered loss and damage. The information he required I 
had carefully collected in Alexandria by means of an 
organised intelligence corps, upon each of whom was im- 
pressed the fact that if he gave false information he would 
most certainly be punished. My view was then, and is now, 
that the whole of the claims might have been justly settled 
for a million sterling, upon these conditions: that the 
question should be tackled at once; that all palpably un- 
warranted claims should be repudiated from the outset, 
because if they were recorded as claims there would event- 
ually be no way of rebutting them, and it would be found 
necessary to pay them ultimately; that doubtful claims 
should be held over for consideration ; and that the proved 
claims should be paid immediately. The important point 
was that in order to avoid difficulties in disputes in the 
future, the matter should be dealt with at once. 

I knew of a case (and of other similar cases) in which a 
jeweller who had contrived to remove the whole of his stock 
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into safety after^the not/p^t ‘fc a claim for the value of the 
whole of the said goo^s^ 

These consiaeratimis I laid before Mr. Gladstone, in- 
forming him also, in the light of the special information 
which had come to my knowledge, that if the matter were 
allowed to drift, the sum to be disbursed, instead of being 
about a million, would probably amount to some four 
millions. 

In the event, the International Commission of In- 
demnities paid ;^ 4 , 34 i,ou. 
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THE EGYPTIAN WAR 

IV. Garrison Work 

W H EN I was relieved, on 1st August (i 882), of the post 
of provost-marshal and chief of police, the Condor 
was ordered to keep the Mex lines and citadel, 
which defended the south-western boundary of Alexandria, 
forming a barrier across the long and narrow strip of land 
which extends between the sea and Lake Mareotis, and 
upon which the city is built. The fortifications of the sea 
front were continued, with a brief interval, at right angles 
to the sea face, extending no more than some three-quarters 
of the distance across the strip of land, so that Ixitween 
one end of the fortifications and the sea, and between the 
other end and the shore of Lake Mareotis, there were 
undefended spaces. It was therefore ncce.ssary to frame a 
plan of defence with the force and materials at command, 
sufficient to hold this left flank of the city against the large 
bodies of rebel soldiery and Arabs hovering in the vicinity. 
Thirty men from the Condor were brought on shore, with 
the band, which, consi-sting of one drum and one fife, was 
few and humble but convincing. 

The two forts on the earthwork were manned ; a 40- 
pounder smooth-bore taken from one of the Mex Forts 
was mounted on the roof of the fort nearest . to Lake 
Mareotis, whence it was fired at regular intervals at the 
enemy occupying the earthworks on the farther shore of the 
Lake. After five days they were knocked out of the place. 
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Charges were made Jfor^ tt|e gun out of the miscellaneous 
ammunition found in Ih^ Mex Forts. 

The gun usra to capsize almost every time it was fired. 
It was served by a Maltese gunner, who became so super- 
stitiously devoted to his commanding officer, that when 
I was relieved by Colonel Earle, my Maltese never received 
an order without observing that “Lord Charles Beresford 
not do that, sare”; until Earle lost patience, as well he 
might. 

“ D n Lord Charles Beresford 1 ” said he. 

Wire entanglements were fixed along the face of the 
earthworks. In the two open spaces at the ends of the 
line of fortifications, rockets were buried, and a lanyard 
was led along from the firing tube to a peg in the ground, so 
that anyone passing that way at night would trip over 
the lanyard, thus firing the rocket, and causing a beautiful 
fountain of fire to spring from the ground, lighting up 
the whole locality. The device soon stopped nocturnal 
intrusions. 

The open space at the Mareotis end was also commanded 
by a Gatling gun mounted on the roof of the fort. In the 
forts and earthworks were about twenty miscellaneous 
guns. These were all kept loaded ; the powder being taken 
from the vast amount of loose powder stored in the Mex 
lines. The guns were connected with trigger lines to the 
forts, so that the whole lot could be fired from one place. 
The railway lines leading from Mex Harbour through the 
fortification, and, on the other side of the strip of land, 
from the causeway leading across Lake Mareotis into the 
city, were repaired. The railway bridge by Lake Mareotis 
was repaired, and a torpedo was placed beneath it in case of 
attack. A picquet of Marines occupied a truck placed on the 
bridge. The train was set running. The two drawbridges 
leading teethe forts were repaired. The men garrisoning the 
works were housed in tents made out of the sails of the Arab 
dhows lying in Mex camber. A tank was obtained from 
Alexandria, and fresh water brought into it On the sea 



tide of the position, the Coml&r commanded the flank of# 
the approaches. 

Having thus secured this flank of the city against attack, 
so ^t it could be held against a large force, it was necessary 
to make reconnaissances into the surrounding country. The 
little landing-party went ashore every evening at 5.30 
(with the band, few and humble but convincing) and 
occupied the lines. Every morning at seven o'clock they 
returned to the ship; and during the afternoon went out 
upon reconnaissance, accompanied by a boat's gun mounted 
in a bullock cart, and a rocket-tube mounted on another 
bullock cart. Two horses were harnessed to each cart, 
assisted, when required, by bluejackets hauling on drag-ropes. 
The men of the Condor were reinforced from the Fleet on 
these expeditions, so that the total force of bluejackets and 
Marines was 1 50. The cavalry being represented solely by 
the colonel and the major of Marines, and myself, who were 
mounted, we had no sufficient force wherewith to pursue 
the flying foe. 

We used to play hidc-and-scck with the soldiery and 
Bedouin among the sandhills. When they approached on 
one flank, we shelled them with the little gun until they 
retired; and then, hauling the gun-cart and rocket-cart 
over the roughest ground, we suddenly appeared and shelled 
them on the other flank, to their great amazement All 
hands enjoyed these expeditions amazingly. 

In the course of these reconnaissances, large quantities 
of stores and ammunition were found in the neighbouring 
villages. About three miles from the lines, an immense store 
of gun-cotton and Abel’s detonators was discovered in a 
quarry among the low hills, stored in a shed. As no hostile 
force appeared during the next two days, 1 determined 
to destroy the gun-cotton. Captain A. K. Wilson of the 
Heda sent 20 bluejackets and six Marines to assist me. 
These were embark^ and landed within half a mile of the 
place. Outposts were set, with orders to signal should the 
enemy appear, and the rest of the party set to work. 
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» Although gun*cotton does not, strictly speaking, ^plode 
except by detonation, it is extremely difficult to define 
where ignition ends and detonation begins ; and there had 
been instances of its explosion, supposed to be due to the 
internal pressure of a large mass. A tremendous explosion 
of gun-cotton had occurred in 1866 at Stowmarket, wheri 
its manufacture was being carried on under the patent of 
Sir Frederick Abel, then chemist to the War Office. On 
another occasion, when Sir Frederick was conducting an 
experiment designed to prove that ignition was harmless, 
he had his clothes blown off his body, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. Recollecting these things, I thought it 
advisable to spread the stuff in a loose mass upon the hill- 
side sloping to the quarry. The gun-cotton was packed 
in boxes. These were unpacked, and the contents were 
spread on the ground. Next to the pile, a bucket of loose 
powder was poured on the ground and over the fuse, to 
make sure of ignition. Into the powder was led one end 
of a Bickford’s fuse, which was then threaded through the 
discs of gun-cotton. The fuse was timed to burn for five 
minutes. 

The work was highly exhausting to the men, and more 
than once I felt inclined to call in the outposts to help; 
but 1 decided that it would not be right to take the risk of 
a surprise attack; for we were working in a trap, being 
closed in by the quarries on one side and by the low hills on 
the other. And sure enough, when the men had been 
working for five hours, up went the outpost’s signal, and 
the corporal of Marines with his three men came run* 
ning in to report that large numbers of the enemy were 
in sight. 

Hastening out, I saw about 50 scouts running up, an 
action so unusual that it was evident they were strongly 
supported, presently, about 200 skirmishers appealed, and 
behind them a large body of cavalry, probably about 700 
in number. The outposts were at once recalled. The men 
were Ordered out of the quarry, divided into two companies 
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of twelve men each, and retired by companiea over the hill 
towards the shore, out of sight of the enemy. Mr. Attwood* 
the gunner of the Hecia^ a bluejacket and myself, remained 
to fire the fuse. It was a hve-minute fuse. The retreating 
men had been told to count as they ran, and at the end of 
four minutes, or when they saw us He down, to halt and Ue 
down. I gave the order in case there should be an ex- 
plosion. When the men were lying down, I fired the fuse. 
Then the gunner, the bluejacket and I ran about 300 yards, 
and flung ourselves down. 

Then there came a noise a.s though a giant had expelled 
a huge breath ; the blast of the ignition burned our cheeks ; 
in the midst of a vast column of yellow smoke, boxes and 
pieces of paper were whirling high in air, and a strong wind 
sucked back into the vacuum, almost dragging us along 
the sand. The enemy were so interested in the spectacle 
that they gave us time to get back to the boats. 

It is probable that information had been given to the 
hostile forces by the inhabitants of the village past which we 
went to reach the quarry where was the gun-cotton ; for, in 
retreating to the boats, when I looked back, instead of the 
20 or 30 native women who were usually sitting about 
the place, I savv about 200 men eagerly watching us 
from the house-tops, evidently in the hope of enjoying the 
gratifying spectacle of our destruction. 

From the summit of the slope falling to the sea, 1 
signalled to the flagship, with a handkerchief tied to a pole, 
that I was surrounded: one of the many occasions upon 
which a knowledge of signalling proved invaluable. There 
was a haze upon the water, and 1 could not clearly discern 
the answering signal ; but the signalman of the flagship had 
seen my figure .silhouetted on the sky-line. Instantly 
after, Captain John Fisher of the Inflexible manned and 
armed Boats, came ashore, and the enemy immediately 
retreated. 

Shortly afterwards, as I was now a captain, I was 
relieved of the command of the Condor by Commander 
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Jeffreys, and went on half-pay. I should naturally have 
much preferred to remain in my little ship ; but she was 
not a captain’s command; and I left her (as 1 see I wrote 
at the time) with a tear in each eye. Commander Jeffreys 
discovered the place where she had been hit during the 
bombardment, one of her under-water plates having been 
started. Until then, it was thought that the only damage 
consisted of a hole through her awning and the smashing of 
a boat. 

At the conclusion of this period of my service, 1 was 
most gratified to receive a gracious message of congratulation 
from Her Majesty the Queen. 

H.H. the Khedive wrote to me, kindly expressing his 
sense of my services, and at the same time offering me an 
appointment upon his staff, in which capacity I was to go 
to the front. Lord Granville and the Admiralty having 
signified their permission that I should accept the post, 1 
left Alexandria for Ismailia, together with several members 
of the Khedival staff. 

We went by steamer, which towed a huge iron lighter 
carrying horses. A beam ran from stem to stern of the 
lighter, and to it the horses were tethered with halters. I 
remarked to the captain of the steamer that it would be 
advisable, in order to avoid injuring the lighter, to take 
every precaution to prevent the steamer from having to go 
astern. But in Ismailia Bay, which was crowded with 
shipping, a vessel crossed the steamer's bows, the steamer 
was forced to go astern, and she cut a hole in the lighter 
with her propeller. One of the ship’s officers instantly 
descended the Jacob's ladder into the lighter with me, and 
we cut the halters of the horses, just in time to free them 
before the lighter sank, and there we were swimming about 
among the wild and frightened stallions. By splashing the 
water into their faces, we turned one or two shdmwards, 
when the rest followed and came safely to land. 

Upon discussing the matter of my appointment to the 
staff of the Khedive with Sir Garnet Wolseley, to my 



surprise he declined to permit me to accept it. Disciplhie 
is discipline, and there was nothing for it but to acquiesce. 

I was about packing up my things, when Mr. Cameron, 
the war correspondent of TAe Standard, informed me that he 
was authorised to appoint a correspondent to TAa Nm 
York Herald, and also that he had permission to send 
said correspondent to the front, where I particularly desired 
to go. The notion attracted me. I applied to the military 
authorities for permission to accept the offer. Permission 
was, however, refused. So there was nothing to do but to go 
home. But before starting, I consoled myself by sending 
some provisions, privately, to the unfortunate officers at the 
front, who, owing to the substitution by the transport people 
of tents for food, were short of necessaries. I obtained from 
the Orient four large boxes filled with potted lobster, salmon, 
sardines, beef, tins of cocoa, and so forth, and sent one box 
each to the ist Life Guards, the Blues, the Guards, and 
the Royal Marines. The orders were that no private 
supplies were to go up. These I ventured to disregard ; got 
up bright and early at three o'clock in the morning ; and 
had the boxes stowed under the hay which was being sent 
up in railway trucks, before officialdom was out of bed. 
Then I went home. 

I consider that Sir Garnet VVolselcy's conduct of the 
campaign, and his brilliant victory at Tel-el-Kebir, were 
military achievements of a high order. The public, perhaps, 
incline to estimate the merit of an action with reference to 
tlie loss of life incurred, rather than in relation to the skill 
employed in attaining the object in view. The attack at 
dawn at Tel-el-Kebir was a daring conception brilliantly 
carried into execution. Many persons, both at the time and 
subsequently, have explained how it ought to have been done. 
But Sir Garret Wolseley did it. 

The "'public seem to appreciate a big butcher's bill, 
although it may be caused by stupidity or by lack of foie* 
sight on the part of the general. But if he retrieves his 
mistakes, the public think more of him than of the general 
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who, by the exercise of foresight and knowledge, wins an 
action with little loss of life. 

I carried home with me a 64 lb. shell fired from the 
Condor at the Mex magazine, intending to present it to the 
Prince of Wales. I found it in the sand. It had passed 
right through the walls of the magazine, and it had not 
exploded. Having brought it on board the Condor, I caused 
the gunner, Mr. Alexander Greening, to sound it with a 
copper rod ; and he came to the conclusion that it was empty 
of gunpowder. I therefore thought that it had never been 
filled. I intended to have it cut in two and a lamp for the 
Prince made of the pieces, and took it to Nordenfelt's works 
for the purpose. The foreman, desirous of taking every 
precaution before cutting it, had it again filled with water 
and sounded with a copper rod, when it suddenly exploded, 
blowing off the foot of the workman who held it, and doing 
other serious damage. The explanation seems to be that 
the force of the impact when the shell was fired had solidified 
the powder into a hard mass. But explanation would have 
little availed had the shell burst in the smoking-room at 
Sandringham, where a fragment of it remains to this day. 



CHAPTER XiXII 


PASSING THROUGH EGYPT , 

A t the beginning of the year 1883 I was on my way 
out to India with Lady Charles in the P, and 0. s.s. 
Malwa. Proceeding into Ismailia Lake, the Malwa 
was rammed by another vessel which tried to cross the Ualwds 
bows. I was looking over the side of the Malwa and I saw 
a curious thing. I saw the colliding vessel rebound from 
the Malwa and strike her again. I ran up to the bridge, 
where the captain had already given orders to stop the 
engines. The ship was .sinking; it was no time to stand 
upon ceremony; and I ventured to suggest to the captain 
that he should put his engines full steam ahead, when he 
might hope to beach the vessel, whereas if she stayed where 
she w'as, she would infallibly go down in deep water. The 
captain, like a good seaman, gave the order, and the chief 
engineer carried it into e.xecution with admirable prompti- 
tude. I went down into the engine-room and found the 
water already rising through the foot-plates. 

As the ship steamed towards the shore, settling down as 
she Went, I stood with Lady Charles on the bridge, telling 
her that, if the vessel sank, I .should throw her overboard — 
although she conld not swim — and .should jump in after her. 
To which she merely rej)!ied, ‘’That will be very dis- 
agreeable!" • t 

The ship was safely beached, though not before the water 
had risen to my cabin. She w'as afterwards salved by the 
help of the Navy. H.M.S, Carysfort, commanded by Captain 
H. F, Stephenson, C.B, (now Admiral Sir Henry h'. Stephen- 
, *4 * 
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son, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod), 
sent a carpenter and a working party ; and they did excellent 
service in the Malwa. 

Our party went to Cairo, there to await the next steamer. 

Hicks Fasha and his staff dined with us upon the night 
t^fore they left Cairo, upon their fatal expedition. Colonel 
W. Hicks had been appointed by the Khedive chief of the 
staff of the Army of the Soudan. In the following August 
he was appointed commander-in-chief. From Cairo he 
went to Souakim, thence to Berber, and thence to Khartoum. 
On the 28th April, he fought a successful action on the White 
Nile, south of Khartoum, in which his Egyptian troops did 
well. In September, Hicks left Duem with his staff and 
some 10,000 men and marched into the desert, which 
swallowed them up. The whole army was exterminated 
by the Mahdi’s dervishes. Gordon said that the Mahdi built 
with the skulls of the slain a pyramid. 

I applied for permission to accompany Hicks Pasha, but 
my old friend Lord Dufferin was determined that I should 
not go upon that hazardous enterprise. I believe he tele- 
graphed to the Government on the subject. At any rate, he 
had his way, and so saved my life. 

In October, before the news of the disaster had reached 
Cairo, the British Army of Occupation had been reduced 
from 6700 men to 3000. Subsequently, the British Govern- 
ment proceeded with the policy of abandoning the Soudan, 
in one phase of which 1 was to bear my part. 

In the meantime, Lady Charles and I joined the Duke 
of Portland and his party, among whom were Lord de Grey 
and Lord Wenlock; went to India; enjoyed some excellent 
sport ; and returned home. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE SOUDAN WAR OF 1884 - 5 ' 

I. Summary of Events 
Note 

A YEAR before the British forces restored order in 
Egypt, trouble was beginning in the Soudan, One 
Mahomet Ahmed, who was the son of a boat-builder, 
and who had the peculiar conformation of the teeth which 
betokened the fore-ordained of the Prophet, announced that 
he was the Mahdi. In July, 1881, the holy man dwelt upon 
the island of Abba, on the White Nile, above Khartoum. 
Thence he caused it to be made knowzi that he was the 
chosen instrument fof the reformation of Islam, and that all 
those who denied him would be abolished. Reouf Pasha, 
who was then Governor-General of the Soudan, summoned 
the Mahdi to Khartoum, there to give an account of himself. 
The Mahdi naturally refused ; and when Reouf sent soldiers 
to fetch him, the Mahdi slew most of them, and departed 
into the hills, he and all his following. The Governor of 
Fashoda took an expedition to Gheddeer, and was also slain, 
together with most of his men. Then Giegler Pasha, a 
German, acting as temporary Governor-General of the 
Soudan, succee^^d in defeating the forces of the Mahdi. 
But Abdel Kader, who, succeeding Reouf, took over the 
command from Giegler, was defeated in his turn. On 7th 
June, 1882, the Egyptian forces were cut to pieces near 
Fashoda In July, the Mahdi was besieging Obeid and 
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Bara. By October, 1882, both places were in danger of 
falling, and Abdel Kader was demanding reinforcements 
from Egypt. 

The Soudan is a country as large as India ; at that time 
it had no railways, no canals, no roads, and, excepting the 
Nile during a part of the year, no navigable rivers. In 
November, 1882, the British Government informed the 
Khedive that they declined to be responsible for the con- 
dition of the Soudan. Lord Granville’s intimation to this 
effect was the first step in the policy which progressed from 
blunder to blunder to the desertion and death of General 
Gordon. 

The Egyptian Government, left in the lurch, hastily 
enlisted seme 10,000 men, the most part being brought in 
by force, and dispatched them to Abdel Kader at Berber. 
At Abdel Kader’s request, Colonel Stewart and two other 
British officers were sent to Khartoum to help him to deal 
with the raw and mutinous levies. 

In December, a number of British officers were appointed 
to the Egyptian Army in Egypt, in accordance with the 
recommendations of Lord Dufferin, and Sir Evelyn Wood 
was appointed Sirdar. The British Army of Occupation had 
now been reduced to i2,oco men, unejer the command of 
General Sir Archibald Alison, who, in the following April 
(1883) was succeeded by Lieutenant-General F. C. S. 
Stephenson. 

In January, 1883, Colonel W. Hicks, afterwards Hicks 
Pasha, was appointed by the Khedive chief of the staff of 
the Army of the Soudan. Before he proceeded to the 
theatre of war, Abdel Kader had lost and won various 
engagements, and had reoccupied the province of Sennar; 
while the Mahdi had taken El Obeid and Bara and occupied 
the whole of Kordofan. 

In February, it was announced in the Queen's Speech 
that " the British troops will be withdrawn as promptly as 
may be permitted by a prudent examination of the country " ; 
a declaration provoking intense alarm among the European 
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Inhabitaiits of Egypt Their protests, however, were totally 
^.disregarded. The Egyptians naturally concluded that 
England owned no real interest in that reform of adminis^ 
Rratidn which her influence alone could achieve. 

^ On 7th February, 1883, Colonel Hicks left Cairo for 
Khartoum, with his staff, consisting of Colonels Colborne 
and De Coetlogon, Majors Farquhar and Martin, and 
Captains Warner, Massey and Forrestier-Walker. Upon 
the night before their departure, Colonel Hicks and his staff 
dined with Lord and Lady Charles Beresford in Cairo. 
Lord Charles Beresford, who was then on half-pay, had 
expressed a wish to accompany Colonel Hicks, but Lord 
Dufferin disapproving of his suggestion, Lord Charles 
Beresford withdrew it. 

Hicks and his men disappeared into the desert, which 
presently swallowed them up. 

On the 28th April, Hicks defeated a large force of the 
Mahdi's army on the White Nile, The Egyptian Govern- 
ment then decided to reconquer the province of Kordofan, 
and dispatched reinforcements to Khartoum. On the 9th 
September, Hicks Pasha, at the head of 10,000 men, marched 
for Duem. The last dispatch received from him was dated 
3rd October, 1883. , Upon a day early in November, Hicks 
and his whole army were annihilated. 

His defeat left Khartoum in great danger. On 9th 
November, before the news of the disaster reached England, 
the British Government stated that all British troops were 
to be withdrawn from Egypt. When the fact was known, 
the decision of the Government was modified ; but they still ^ 
declined to interfere in the Soudan ; and advised the 
Egyptian Government to evacuate at least a part of that 
territory. The Egyptian Government protesting, the 
British Government, on 4th January, 1884, sent a peremptory 
message insisting that the policy of evacuation should be 
carried into execution. The inconsequence of Her Majesty's 
Ministers is sufficiently apparent. 

In the meantime, during August of the preceding year, 
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1883, trouble had arisen in the Eastern Soudan, where 
Osman Digna, a trader, joined the Mahdi, and brought all 
the tribes of that country to his standard. At the beginning 
of November, 1883, just at the time when Hicks Pasha and 
his army had come to their end, an Egyptian force under 
Mahmoud Talma Pasha was defeated by Osman Digna in 
the attempt to relieve Tokar, besieged by the rebels, Captain 
Moncrieff, Royal Navy, British Consul at Souakim, teing 
killed in the action. A second expeditionary force under 
Suleiman Pasha was cut to pieces on 2nd December at 
Tamanieh. 

The Egyptian Government then dispatched reinforce- 
ments under the command of General Valentine Baker, 
among whose staff were Colonel Sartorius, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harrington, Lieutenant-Colonel Hay, Majors Harvey, 
Giles, and Holroyd, Morice Bey and Dr. Leslie. On the 
4th February, 1884, Baker was defeated at El-Teb, with the 
loss of nearly two-thirds of his force. Morice Bey, Dr. Leslie, 
and nine other European officers were killed Souakim 
being threatened. Admiral Mewctt, on loth December, was 
given the command of the town, having under him some 
3800 troops. Two days later came the news of the taking 
of Sinkat by the rebels, and of the massacre of the garrison. 
During the period in which these successive disasters occurred, 
the British Army of Occupation was kept idle in Cairo by the 
orders of the British Government. 

The current of events now divides, one leading to Khar- 
toum, the other still flowing in the Eastern Soudan. The 
British Government, hopelessly at fault, turned to General 
‘ Charles Gordon, as the one man in the world who could 
apparently perform miracles. Ten years previously, “Chinese'* 
Gordon, as Governor-General of the Soudan, and again in 
1877, as Governor-General of the Soudan, Darfur and the 
Equatorial Provinces, had freed the country from Turkish 
rule, broken the slave trade, established peace, opened trade 
routes, and laid the foundations of civilisation. Since 1877 
he had been engaged in setting wrong things right in Egypt 
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in the Soudan again, in Abyssinia, in China, in the Mauritius, 
at the Cape, in Palestine, and in the Congo. 

On 1 8th January, 1884, Gordon was instructed by the 
British Government to report upon the best method of 
evacuating the Soudan. When he arrived at Cairo, these 
instructions were radically altered by Sir Evelyn Baring 
(afterwards Lord Cromer), who, on the 2Sth January, in- 
formed Gordon that he was required actually to direct the 
evacuation of Khartoum and of the whole Soudan, and 
afterwards to establish an organised government in that 
country. Gordon arrived at Khartoum on the i8th February, 
where he was hailed as the father and saviour of the 
people. 

On the same day, Major-General Sir Gerald Graham left 
Suez to join at Souakim the force which had been placed 
under his command. That force was chiefly drawn from 
the British Army of Occupation in Egypt. The object of 
the expedition was the relief of Tokar, or, if that place had 
already fallen, the protection of Souakim, an alternative 
which involved an attack upon Osman Digna’s victorious 
army. Tokar was in fact taken by the enemy before the 
expedition started. 

The British Government, whose original intention had 
been to refrain from any action in the Soudan whatsoever; 
which had been compelled by force of circumstances, includ- 
ing the most frightful bloodshed, to change a wholly negative 
policy to a definite scheme of evacuation ; now perceived, of 
course too late, that if the European population was to be 
brought away, at least some measure of military force must 
be employed. What Her Majesty ’.s Ministers were unable to* 
see, or what, if they saw, they chose to ignore, was the plain 
fact that the same force and the same measures and the 
same promptitude would be required for the salvation of 
Europeans in face of the enemy, as for the reconquest and 
reoccupation of the country. In this delusion, or dereliction, 
resides the explanation of an affair which has left an indelible 
stain upon British honour. 
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On 28th February^ i884» Graham defeated the enemy, 
inflicting upon them severe losses, at £1-Teb, near the spot 
upon which Baker’s disastrous action had occurred some 
three weeks previously. On 1 3th March, after a hard and 
at times a dubious fight, Graham won another victory at 
Tamaai, and the power of Osman Digna was broken. 
Graham was then ordered to return, and the expedition was 
over. 

By withdrawing Graham’s troops, the Government both 
threw away the fruits of his success, and deliberately aban- 
doned the control of the Souakim -Berber route from Khar- 
toum, by which alone Gordon could have brought away the 
refugees. Berber was the key to the Soudan. Thenceforth, 
the Souakim-Berber route was impracticable ; and it was for 
this reason that Lord Wolseley was obliged to take the much 
longer Nile route. 

On the very day after Graham's victory at El-Teb, and 
before Graham had left Souakim, Gordon had telegraphed 
from Khartoum as follows : — 

“ There is not much chance of the situation improving, 
and every chance of it getting worse ; for we have nothing 
to rely on to make it better. You mu§t, therefore, decide 
whether you will or will not make an attempt to save the 
two-thirds of the population who are well affected before 
these two-thirds retreat. Should you wish to intervene, send 
200 British troops to Wady Haifa, and adjutants to inspect 
Dongola, and then open up Souakim-Berber road by Indian 
Moslem troops. This will cause an immediate collapse of 
the revolt.” 

On 2nd March he telegraphed again to the same eflect; 
but Lord Granville declined to accede to General Gordon’s 
suggestions. A few days later, when the Eastern Soudan and 
the Souakim-Berber route had been definitely abandoned. 
Sir Evelyn Baring strongly advised the British Government 
to obtain command of the Souakim-Berber route. But the 
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advke was refused by I^rd Granvill^ and the most Urgent 
appeals continued to be addressed to him in vain. 

Deserted by the Government, Gordon tried, and failed, 
to raise money privately for the purpose of engaging Turkish 
troops. Early in April, Khartoum was closely besieged. 
At this time, Lord Wolseley urged upon the Government 
the necessity of relieving Gordon. In May, preparations 
for war were begun. A part of the British Army of Occu- 
pation in Egypt was sent up the Nile; and Commander 
Hammill and other naval officers were employed to report 
upon the navigation of the river. These facts did not 
prevent Lord Hartington from informing the House of 
Commons, early in July, that the Government had no inten- 
tion of sending an expedition to relieve General Gordon, 
unless it were made clear that by no other means could he 
be relieved, and adding that the Government had “received 
no information making it desirable that we should depart 
from that decision ” (Royce, 77 ie ligyptian Campaigns), On 
24th July, Lord Wolseley made a spirited protest against 
the procrastination of the Government. The pressure of 
public opinion could no longer be entirely withstood. On 
30th July, Gordon sent a message in which he declared his 
retreat to be impossible. 

On 5th August, Mr. Gladstone a.sked and obtained a 
vote of credit. Then, and not until then, were the prepara- 
tions for war begun in England. Having decided, upon the 
advice of Lord WoLseley, to follow the Nile route instead of 
the Souakim-Berbci route, the Government ordered 800 boats. 
These were 30 feet long, having six feet six inches beam, 
two feet six inches draught, fitted with 1 2 oars, two masts 
and lug sails ; each designed to carry two boatmen and 10 
soldiers with provisions, arms and ammunition. Eight steam 
pinnaces and two stern-wheel paddle-boats were also fitted 
out; the Nile steamers belonging to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment were taken over ; and 380 voyageurs from Canada were 
engaged. The total force of troops selected numbered 7000. 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son contracted to trans[X)rt the 
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whole expedition to above the Second Catatact. Lord ^ 
Wolseley was appointed commander- in -chief; General 
Sir Redvers Buller was chief of staff; General Earle was 
given command of a brigade ; special service officers were : 
Colonels Sir Charles Wilson, Brackenbury, Harrison, Hen- 
derson, Maurice, Lord Anson (Royce, The Egyptian Cam- 
paigns), Lord Charles Beresford was attached to Lord 
Wolseley’s staff. 

Even now, the Government failed to recognise the plain 
facts of the case. Their instructions to Lord Wolseley 
were that the main object of the expedition was to rescue 
General Gordon. Her Majesty’s Ministers considered that 
it might be practicable to achieve his release without going 
to Khartoum, and that in any case it was desirable to avoid 
any fighting so far as possible. 

When Lord Wolseley started from Cairo on 27th Sep- 
tember, 1884, the advance was already going rapidly 
forward. Under the direction of Sir Evelyn Wood and 
Commander Hammill, a number of the whaler boats had 
been transported to Wady Haifa, which is nearly 900 miles 
from Khartoum, the total length of the Nile route being 
1650 miles. Along the river, up to Wady Haifa and a 
little beyond to Sarras, bases of supply had been established ; 
an advance guard was already at New Dongola, about 100 
miles above Wady Haifa, under the command of General 
Sir Herbert Stewart, he who afterwards led the Desert 
Column. 

Arriving at Wady Haifa on 5th October, Lord Wolseley 
received news that Colonel J. S. Stewart, Mr Power, British 
Consul at Khartoum and correspondent of The Times, 

M. Herbin, French Consul, and a party of Greek and 
Egyptian refugees, who had left Khartoum in the steamer 
Abbas, had all been slain. Stewart had with him Gordon’s 
papers, which, of course, were taken by the Mahdi’s men. 

On the 8th October a letter from M. Herbin was received 
at Caira It was dated from Khartoum, 29th July, 1884, and 
stated that there were then provisions for two months in the 
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The time had thus expired— and M» Hetbin bad 
been murdered— ere the letter arrived. 

. A temporary base was formed at Wady Haifa ; and bases 
r of supplies were established along the river up to New 
Dongola. By means of extraordinary exertions, boats and 
steamers were hauled up to Dongola through the rapids. 
Lord Wolseley formed a Camel Corps of 1 500 men, consist* 
ing of four regiments, Heavy Cavalry, Light Cavalry, Guards, 
and Mounted Infantry, with a detachment of Royal Marines. 
Early in November, a general advance was made from Wady 
Haifa. Wolseley arrived at Dongola on 3rd November. 
Two days previously, on ist November, Sir Evelyn Baring 
had received a message from Gordon, dated 1 3th July, saying 
that he could hold out for four months. The limit, there- 
fore, had nearly been reached by the time the expedition was 
leaving Wady Haifa, 900 miles from Khartoum. 

Lord Wolseley, early in November, considered that it 
would take to the end of the year to concentrate his forces 
at Ambukol, just above Old Dongola. He returned to 
Wady Haifa to expedite progress; and by the middle of 
December headquarters were established at Korti, and by 
Christmas the greater part of the force was concentrated 
there. During thp whole of this period, WoKseley's army 
must be figured as a river of men flowing along the river Nile, 
the infantry struggling up in boats, the mounted men toiling 
along the banks ; the stream of men banking up at head- 
quarters, the military front, which is steadily pushed forward 
from Wady Haifa to New Dongola, from New Dongola to 
Old Dongola 60 to 70 miles farther up, from Old Dongola 
to Korti. 

On 17th Noveuiber a letter was received from Gordon 
saying that he could hold out for forty days from the date 
of the superscription, 4th November, 1884, thus leaving 
Wolseley barely four weeks to accomplish a task needing 
as many months. On 28th November another letter from 
Gordon, dated 9th September, gave the relief expedition 
four months, thus leaving Wolseley five weeks from the 
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date upon which the letter was received. It was now clear 
that the expedition could not reach Khartoum in time. 

When Lord Wolseley, towards the end of December, had 
his forces concentrated at Korti, he decided to divide them 
into two columns, the Desert Column and the Nile Column. 
The reasons for his scheme can only be clearly apprehended 
by a reference to the map. At Korti, the Nile turns north- 
east, looping back again, and resuming its southward course 
at Metemmeh. A straight line drawn across the Bayuda 
Desert from Korti to Metemmeh is the short cut. This was 
the route given to the Desert Column. The Nile Column 
was to proceed up the loop of the river to Hamdab, there 
to avenge the murder of Colonel Stewart and his party, to 
proceed higher up to Berti, and thence to secure the bend 
of the river and to open up the desert route back to Korosko, 
below Wady Haifa, and from Korosko it was intended to 
attack Berber, and thence to join forces with the Desert 
Column at Metemmeh. 

The Nile Column, numbering about 3000 men, under 
the command of Major-General Earle, Brigadier-General 
^ Brackenbury being second in command, left Korti on 28th 
December, 1884. 

The Desert Column was placed under the command of 
General Sir Herbert Stewart. With him was Colonel Sir 
Charles Wilson, who was instructed to take a body of troops 
from Metemmeh to Khartoum. The Column consisted of 
sections of the Camel Corps, a company of the Royal 
Engineers, a detachment of the 19th Hussars, detachments 
of the Commissariat and Medical Corps, and the Naval 
Brigade, which was placed under the command of Lord 
Charles Beresford, The total force numbered 73 officers, 
1032 non-commissioned officers and men, 2099 camels, and 
40 horses. The Desert Column left Korti on 30th December, 
1884. It was, in fact, a forlorn hope. 

(The writer desires to acknowledge the use he has made 
of the excellent narrative of events contained in Th$ 
EffpHan Ca^npaigns^ by the Hon. Charles Royle.) 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE SOUDAN \VAR {Continued) 

II. How WE BROUGHT THE BOATS THROUGH THE 
Great Gate 

I N January, 1884, General Gordon was entrusted by the 
British and Egyptian Governments with the impossible 
task of evacuating the Soudan and of organising its 
future internal administration, in the face of a vast horde 
of armed fanatics. In April, the investment of Khartoum, 
in which Gordon was shut up, was complete. In May, 
preparations for war were begun in England and in Egypt. 
It was not, however, until 8th August that Lord Hartington 
informed General Stephenson, commanding the British Army 
of Occupation in Egypt, that measures would be taken to 
relieve Gordon, during the same month the whale-boats 
for the Nile route were ordered. On 26th August General 
Stephenson was informed that Lord Wolseley would com- 
mand the expedition. 

In August, while I was staying with the Duke of 
Fife at Mar Lodge, I was appointed to Lord Wolscley’s 
Staff. 

I sailed with Lord Wolseley and the rest of his Staff 
We arrived at Alexandria on 9th September, 1884, and 
went on to Cairo, where we lodged in the J'alace on the 
Shoobra Road Here were Lord Wolseley, General Sir 
Redvers Buller, Colonel Swaine, Major Wardrop, and Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, A.D.C. to Buller. Sir Evelyn Wood 
and Commander Hammill were already up the Nile brganis* 
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ing transport and supply. General Sir Herbert Stewart and 
General Earle were at Wady Haifa. 

It is not my intention to relate the history of the war, 
which has been admirably recorded in the various works 
dealing with the subject ; but rather to narrate my personal 
experiences during the campaign. And the reader will also 
be left to his own consideration of the contemporary affairs of 
the great world : the marrying and giving in marriage, losses 
and gains, desires foiled and ambitions achieved, the shifts 
and intrigues and gossip of domestic politics, the portentous 
manceuvres upon the clouded stage of international drama ; 
all of which, to the sailors and soldiers of the forlorn hope 
strung along the gigantic reaches of the Nile, toiling and 
fighting in the desert, went by as though it had never been. 
It is an old story now ; very many of my gallant comrades 
have passed away ; but the record of their courage and 
endurance remains, and shall remain. 

When we arrived in Cairo there were already 29 naval 
officers and 190 men, divided into several sections, at work 
along the Nile. These were sent by Admiral Lord John 
Hay, commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. In addi- 
tion, the Admiralty had appointed two or three senior 
officers, among whom was Captain Boardman (afterwards 
Admiral F. R. Boardman, C.B.). At' Lord Wolseley’s 
request, Boardman was placed in command of the whole 
naval contingent, which had not hitherto been under either 
a naval officer in chief command or the military authority. 
My own position with regard to the naval contingent was 
simply that of Lord Wolseley’s representative. 

While we were in Cairo I purchased for £ 2 ^ my famous 
racing camel Bimbashi. Buller also bought a camel, and we 
rode together daily. He used to laugh till he nearly fell out 
of his saddle, when my camel ran away with me through 
and over foot-passengers, donkeys, carriages and dogs. I 
might haul Bimbashi’s head round till it was under my 
knee, and he was looking astern, and still he charged 
onward^ 
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The whale-boats designed to transport the expedition 
were then arriving in large numbers. The total number 
Iwas 800. They were similar to the man-of-war 30-foot 
Iwhaler, but fuller in the body to enable them to carry 
Pmore weight Each boat was 30 feet long, with six feet 
six inches beam, and two feet six inches draught, fitted for 
12 oars, and two masts with lug sails, and capable of 
carrying lo soldiers, two boatmen (Canadian voyageufs\ 
1000 rations and ammunition. 

There w'as a story current when the boats were struggling 
up the Nile, that one of them, manned by a sergeant and 
eight soldiers, but without a voyay^cur on board, having 
run athwart a rock and upset, a soldier observed to the 
sergeant that “ the cove who sent nine men in a boat with 
1000 rations must have been this here journey before!" 

There were also to be provided eight steam pinnaces, 
two stern-wheel paddle boats, and a number of hired 
Egyptian Government steamers. The whale-boats as they 
arrived were sent, first, by rail and river to Assiout. Thence 
they were towed to Assouan, where is the Mrst Cataract, 
Here they were cither railed on trucks, or hauled through 
the rapids to Shellal, eight miles up. From Shellal to 
Wady Haifa, 200 miles farther, was plain sailing. At Wady 
Haifa is the Second Cataract and the formidable rapid of 
Bab-el-Kebir, or the " Great Gate." 

Early in September I was ordered by Lord Wolscley 
to go up the Nile, overhauling the arrangements for the 
water transport, right up to Wady Haifa, which would be 
the temporary military base. I went by train from Cairo 
to Assiout, the hottest journey I had ever endured. India 
was nothing to it. The desert gathered itself up to destroy 
me. Any little spot upon my person which was not deep 
in desert was a fly-bazaar. But at Assiout a cold shower- 
bath paid for all. Here I investigated the transport arrange- 
ments made by Captain Boardman, and found them 
excellent 1 may say at once that the whole of Captain 
Boardman’s work was admirable, and that his management 
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throughout the campaign was marked by the greatest good 
feeling, tact, and patience. 

I left Assiout in one of Messrs. Cook’s steamers, the 
Fersaat^ which had the appearance of a boat and the 
manners of a kangaroo. She was loosely concocted of 
iron and leaked at every rivet ; she squealed and grunted ; 
her boiler roared like a camel ; she bounded as she went. 
Her Reis (captain and pilot) was a sorrowful old Mohamme- 
dan, whose only method of finding out if the shoals and 
sands were still in the same place was by running upon 
them ; and his manner of getting off them was to cry 
“ Allah Kerim ! ” (“ God is great ! *') and to beat his poor old 
forehead on the deck. In the meantime one of his Arabs, 
tastefully attired in a long blue night-gown, an enormous 
pair of drawers, and decorated elastic-sided boots, stripped 
and jumped overboard and pushed the boat, and while he 
pushed he chanted a dirge. As the boat began to move, 
he made sounds which suggested that he was about to be 
violently sick but could not quite manage it satisfactorily, 
although encouraged thereto by the loud objurgations of 
the two stokers. When he clambered back on deck, he 
put on the decorated boots and walked about in them till 
heVas dry enough to dress ; while the Reis gave thanks to 
his Maker, and the two stokers, men who knew nothing and 
feared nothing, piled wood on the furnaces and drove the 
boat along again. 

If anyone walked from port to starboard or touched the 
Bielm, the boat rolled over, and until the next roll maintained 
a Mist of ten degree.s, so that I was frequently shot off the 
locker upon which I was trying to sleep, landing upon 
the top of Josd, my Maltese interpreter, and followed by 
field-glasses, filter, sword and boots. The mosquito-curtains 
carried away, and the mosquitoes instantly attacked in 
force, driving me nearly mad with loss of blood, irritation, 
and rage. My only comfort was a pneumatic life-belt, 
which had*been sent to me by Lady Charles, and which I 
used pillow. 
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Sb we struggled along against the stream for the 33b 
runes to Assouan; and the weather was not too hot, and 
jbe nights were cool, and the banks were fringed with date- 
Lima, and every night the sun sank from the intense blue 
M the zenith, lal^ with long-drawn clouds of rose, to the 
Jucent green low in the west, and the sand turned to gold " 
cdour and rose, until the sun dropped suddenly out of 
sight and all turned grey like ashes. Then a cold little 
wind sprang up out of the desert and the night deepened 
into the velvet dark flashing with a myriad stars. 

On 23rd September I came to Assouan: reorganised 
the postal service to bring two mails a week by steam- 
launch : made arrangements for the rapid working of the 
water transport generally, ready for the time of pressure, 
and sent an urgent request for flexible wire hawsers, as 1 was 
sure they would be urgently required. 

Leaving Assouan on 24th September, I arrived at Wady 
Haifa on the 27th. Here were Sir ICvelyn Wood and his 
StaiT; among whom was my old friend Zohrab Pasha. I 
was immediately set to work trying camels, as I had 
become acquainted with these singular animals in India. 

Upon the day of my arrival I went out with a youqg* 
officer in the Mounted Infantry. His camel blundered over 
an irrigation ditch, ‘and flung my young friend head over 
heels into the mud, where he sat looking sadly up into the 
face of his steed, which was complaining, as camels do, 
making a peculiar mumbling noise like an old woman kept^ 
waiting for her tea. Having been restored to his seat, thif, 
unfortunate youth immediately rode too close to the river 
and incontinently fell into a deep mud hole from which he 
had to be dug out. 

On 5th October Lord Wolsclcy arrived at Wady Haifa, 
as cheery as usual, and took up his quarters in a Hahabieh, 
Sir Redvers Duller and Zohrab Pasha were also dwelling in 
dahabiths, I was attached to Sir Evelyn Wood’s mess, 
Sir Evelyn being in chaiife of communications. 1 Iwed in 
a small bell tent close to the river, chiefly furnished with a 
15 
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penny whistle, a photograph of Lady Charles, my letters 
from home, and a stag beetle big enough to carry me to 
hounds, which I generally had to chase from my bed 

Upon Lord Wolseley’s arrival we heard the rumour of 
the murder of Colonel Stewart at El-Kamar, and of the 
slaying of his companions. Ultimately, the news was 
confirmed. Stewart, with three steamers, had left Khartoum 
on loth September. After shelling the forts at Berber, 
two of the steamers returned ; while Stewart, in the Addas, 
which was towing two boats carrying refugees, went on to 
Abu Hamid, where the natives opened a heavy fire. The 
boats were cast adrift and their passengers captured. 
Stewart went on ; his steamer was wrecked near the village 
of Hebbeh, at which, having been induced to land by 
treachery, Stewart, M. Herbin, French Consul at Khartoum, 
Mr. Power, Times correspondent, and a number of Greeks 
and Egyptians, were slain. It was a pitiful end to all 
Colonel Stewart's gallant service with Gordon. 

During the first part of my time at Wady Haifa I was 
engaged under Lord Wolseley’s instructions in the inspection 
of the transport up and down the river, often riding more 
^tjian forty miles in a day upon a camel. Wady Haifa was 
then being formed into the base camp preparatory to the 
general advance ; and troops and stores were arriving daily. 
The railway ran along the east bank of the river to Sarras, 

' 53 miles distant. 

One day, when Sir Evelyn Wood and a party of soldiers 
Vcre going by train to Sarras, and Commander Hammill 
and 1 were accompanying them, the engine broke down half- 
i way. The Egyptian engineer and stoker being helpless, 
Hammill and I examined the locomotive, Hammill taking 
the top part, while I lay on my back underneath, close to 
the furnace, where the sensation was like being baked in an 
oven. The bearings were overheated, a lubricating tube 
having become unscrewed. After two hours’ hard work, we 
man^^ to reverse the tube end for end and to refix it 
Sir l^elyn Wood helped to pull me from under the engine, 
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■nd; laughed till be cried. 1 was covered with btack gfea^ 
ifibm top to toe, and my clothes were scorched to tatters. 
Hammill was in no better case, his suit being drenched with 
oil. The spectacle may have been very amusing to the 
general; but neither Hammill nor I had more than two 
suits, and here was one of them destroyed entirely. 

By the 5th October, when Lord Wolseley arrived at 
Wady Haifa, Sir Herbert Stewart had been for several days 
at Dongola with 250 Mounted Infantry, who were trans- 
ported in nuggars (native boats) from Sarras. The whale- 
boats were arriving daily at Wady Haifa, the first boat 
having been hauled through the rapids on 25th September, 
and by the Sth October there were 103 whalers assembled 
at Wady Haifa. At Wady Haifa is the Second Cataract, 
at the lower end of which is the gorge of Bab-el-Kebir, 
the Great Gate. Between Wady Haifa and Dal are the 
cataracts of Samneh, Attireh, Ambigol, Tangour and 
Akasha. At intervals of about 33 miles from Sarras to 
^New) Dongola, stations were established with commis- 
sariat depots. The transport of troops and stores from the 
base camp at Wady Haifa to Dongola consisted of the 
steamers, whale-boats, and nuggars along the river, the train^ 
from Wady Haifa t9 Sarras, from Sarra.s to Ambigol by 
camel, thence by water. The Camel Corps marched along 
the east bank to Dongola. It was composed of foui* 
regiments, Heavy, Light, Guards, and Mounted Infantry, 
each being composed of detachments from cavalry and 
infantry regiments, each detachment consisting of two oflficers, 
two sergeants, two corporals, one bugler, and 38 men ; total, 
94 officers, 1700 N.C.O.’s and men. 

Such, in brief, was the condition of affairs early in 
October (1884), when 1 was stationed at the Second 
Catarab at Wady Haifa. Here the Nile divides into two, 
flowing on either side of a group of rocks and islands for 
about 20 miles, and at the other (or upper) end of the group 
of rocks and islands, on the east (or left) bank, is thcSiikle-^ 
shaped gorge of Bab-el-Kebir. At this time, although the 

\ 
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river was falling, the roar of the torrent pouring through 
the Bab was so tremendous, that no voice could be heard, 
and we communicated with one another by semaphore. 
When I left the Bab, goats were feeding in the bed of the 
river. 

Lord Wolseley told me that he was informed that it was 
impossible to haul the steamers up the Second Cataract, and 
asked me if 1 could do it. 

I replied that nothing was impossible until it was proved 
to be impossible ; and that, in the case under consideration, 
I would admit the impossibility when I had smashed two 
steamers in trying to get them through ; while if I smashed 
only one, I might thereby get experience which would 
enable me to succeed with the other. 

The steamers were hauled through successfully while 
the Bab-el-Kebir was still full and roaring, the current being 
so powerful that the steamers forging against it trembled 
like a whip. 

Some 4000 natives were put on the hawser of the first 
steamer; and as they hauled her up, she had but a foot’s 
clearance between her sides and the rocks. The torrent 
*flung her against them, and if she had not been defended by 
timber and mats, she would have been smashed to pieces. 
About the middle of the gorge the natives could move her 
90 farther. Whereupon they cried to Allah to strengthen 
tliem, and to order the rope to pull harder and to slacken 
the water. But as their prayers availed not, 1 eased the 
steamer back again, and put about 1 500 British soldiers on 
the haw.ser. They did not pray ; indeed, their language 
wai^as it were the reverse of prayer ; but they dragged the 
steamer right through. Theologically speaking, the victory 
should have gone to the natives. I put the problem to a 
bishop, but he was unable to solve it. 

The task of hauling the whalers through the Second 
Cataract was at first entrusted to Koko, the native pilot of 
Bab^l^Cebir. His method was to take a line, dive with it 
into the rapids, and carry it across the river. The line was 
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frequently tom from him by the current, and many of the 
boats were stove in against the rocks. 

1 designed a scheme of haulage, and was eventually 
placed by Lord Wolselcy in charge of the whole of the 
water transport from Wady Haifa to Gemai, a stretch of 
about 17 miles. At Gemai was established a dockyard, 
where damaged boats were repaired and equipped for the 
rest of the voyage. 

My scheme for hauling the boats consisted of a stout 
standing guess warp rigged as nearly as possible at right 
angles to the course of the boat to be hauled, and secured 
at either end to rock or tree ; one end of a short hawser was 
hooked to the guess warp, so that it could move freely up 
and down it, and a block was secured to the other end. 
Through the block was rove a towing rope proper, one end 
secured to the boat, and the working party on land tailing 
on to the other. As the course of the river shifted, the 
guess warp was moved; the whole passage being accom- 
plished by a series of these operations. In certain places 
two blocks were used, a standing block and a pendant * 
block, a pendant being rove through the standing bfbek, 
one end secured to the pendant block, men haulirtg on thq 
other end; and through the pendant block was rove the* 
hauling line, one cn^ secured to the boat, men haUling on 
the other upon the bank opposite to that on which^werc the* 
pendant crew. By hauling on the hauling line, tUfcn easing 
the pendant, and then hauling again on the hauling line,' 
the boat was brought clear of the Cataract and bauled 
round the comer into smooth water. ** 

Each boat was supplied with two poles for punting and 
a long line for tracking, besides oars and sails. It 

The whole equipment of the boats was organised by Sir 
Redvdrs Buller, who utilised his experience of the Red River 
expedition, and nothing could have better served its purpose. 

The nuggnrs, or native boats, were bought near Assou^Pi 
and were then Drought up to Wady Haifa, whence they were 
hauled through the Cataract, then loaded with stores and 



jfSfptf nm. It waix)^ Hie Dtmo$t Im^orteinQetitiNet.th^ 
;^Qutd be dispatched as qolckty^ as posHl^l ipr ati amy 
moves on its stomachy and the carried the where* 

mthal. Their sails, being invariably rotten, were blown to 
pieces in the Cataracts. They were constantly crashmg into 
the rocks, which made holes in them, when they w^e J^ed 
by main force to the shore, where a dock was excavated in 
the sand to receive them. Here they were r^ired and 
thence dispatched up river. 

A nuggar would come sailing along, when there was a 
sudden crash, the bluejacket at the helm was pitched head* 
long into the bottom of the boat, while the sail split into 
ribbons, and the native crew embraced the mast crying that 
Allah was great 1 


When the whale-boats came along, their passage was so 
arranged that a regiment, or part of a regiment, was kept 
together ; the distribution being maintained all up the river, 
so that a homogeneous body could be landed at any moment 
for attack or defence if necessary. 

r , ^ furious was the torrent, that whoso fell into it seldom 
rose again, unless he were one of the expert Dongola divers. 
^ The 'men coming up in the boats, who had done and 
suffered much before reaching Wady Haifa, had repaired 
their trousers with biscuit tins. I overheard the following 
^ialogue*between one of these tin-bottomed weary heroes 



a cofhrade on the bank : 

‘ Hullo, Bill, 'ow are you getting on ? 


dtiliwo yes 


Ve been pulling on this here ruddy river for 
ars. 'Ow far is it to Gemai ? ” 


“ About fifteen miles, mate.” 

*jb my Gawd I Is there an ’orspital there ? ” 


Late in October, the voyt^eurs arrived, a fine body of 


yrndn, 380 strong. 

| > vBeing acquainted with rapids and understanding their 
the vayagmrs were invaluable in bringing the 
the long and difficult reaches of the Nile up 
* to Wldy Haifa, and from Wady Haifa up to Korti. iThe 
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taik could never have been accomplished iri the time, and 
the losses of boats Would have been heavier, had it not been 
for the vttyageurs. 

As the boats came through the Bab or across the portage, 
the voyageurs took charge of them and sailed them up to 
Gemat. Here they were overhauled anS fully equipped, th# 
soldiers were embarked, and away they went up riv^. * 

By the 6th November, 6o boats had left Gemai with 
the Sussex regiment on board. The river was thfen fallftig 
so swiftly that a new course for the boats must be found 
almost every day. Hitherto the boats had been passed 
through the Cataract almost without a scratch br the loss of 
a single article of gear. Now the rocks began to show 
through the surf in the Bab. 

A boat was smashed. We caught her lower down ; 
and with 200 men portaged her over a rocky hill, across 
the neck of land formed by the curve of the Bab, then 
laid her keel upwards across two other boats, and so 
floated, took her up to Gemai dockyard. I was the more 
pleased with this piece of salvage, because everyone said 
it was impossible to save the boat. The last nine boats, 
after being emptied of all gear, were hauled clean over the 
rocks by main force. They came prettily lipping through 
the boiling torrent from rock to rock, taking the blows upon 
keel and bilge pieces, .so that they were scarcely damaged. 

Early in October, foreseeing that, as the water fell, the 
Bab-el-Kebir would become impracticable, I had designed a 
scheme for a portage. The alternative would have been to 
entrain the boats from Wady Haifa to Sarras, an estpedient 
which, as the whole of the train service was required to carry 
provisions, would have involved immense delay. 

My plan was to haul the boats up to the entrance of the 
Bab and then to carry them acro.ss the neck of land fornfed 
the curve of the Bab, a distance of 2488 yards, which re- 
quired 400 men, who should be divided into .sections of 40 to 
each boat. The boat was hauled on shore, her masts, oara, 
and poles laid on the ground to serve as bearers ; the boat was 
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laid on these keel uppermost, and was then lifted and 
carried, the masts, oars, and poles resting on the men’s 
shoulders, and other men supporting the boat by resting 
thwarts and gunwale on their shoulders. My scheme was 
at first received with incredulity by all except Lord Wolseley. 
%ut I made a triaf trip with 30 men, and had the boat 
acrdss the portage, including six stoppages for rest, and in 
the water with all her gear without a scratch, in an hour and 
twenty nfinutes. The passage of Bab-el-Kebir, low as the 
water had become, would have taken at least six hours, with 
great risk of disaster. 

Now, having hauled the last nine boats through, over 
the rocks, the portage scheme came into operation; and 
on the 6th November I closed the Bab, and used the portage, 
by means of which alone it was made possible to continue 
the supply of boats at the same rate. Thenceforward we 
were able to put tlie boats through quicker than they were 
supplied. 

Many of the boats were poisonous to handle, as their 
matting was infested with scorpions. 

My dwelling was at first a tent at Wady Haifa, and 
afterwards a hut on the bank beside tha Bab-el-Kebir. It 
stood within six feet of the roaring river, in a grove of 
mimosa. The camels lunched daily upon the long sharp 
thorns of the mimosa, apparently relishing these spines as a 
form of Worcester sauce. 

Rising at daylight, every day I covered some thirty miles 
up and down the shore of the Cataract, superintending 
operations from dawn till dark. I rode one of my camels, 
Bimbashi or Ballyhooly or Beelzebub, or my donkey, County 
Waterford, so named because the second time I contested 
him I lost my seat : a political allegory. Being short of both 
dfiSters and men, my presence was required everywhere at 
once. By haulage and portage a perpetual procession of 
whaleboats and nuggars was kept moving up to the dock- 
yard at Gemai. 

From Wady Haifa to the Bab the Cataract was divided 
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into reaches, a post being stationed at each. At the first 
reach were Pee! of the and Life Guards and ado Dongola 
men; at the Naval Camp, on the second reach, were 
Lieutenant Colboume and 350 Dongola men; at Palm 
Tree Camp, in the third reach, were an Egyptian officer and 
100 Dongola men; for the portage at Bab-el-Kebir I had 
$00 men of the 2nd Egyptian battalion under their colonel, 
and another of their officers, Shakespeare of the Marines, 
who had been with me in the Thunderer. All al6ng[ the 
Cataract were stationed small parties of carpenters and . 
sailmakers in order that damages should be repaired on the 
spot Living with me was Colonel Grant, who was in 
command of all the Dongola men. Later, the Canadian 
vcyageurs camped beside my hut 

By means of the distribution of work, each section being 
placed under a responsible officer, progress speedily became 
three times as fast Officers and men worked magnificently. 

I was proud of the old Navy. 

The routine for the bluejackets was : Turn out 4.30 a.m., . 
breakfast; walk seven to ten miles through the desert along 
the river, often having to retrace their steps to help a boat 
in distress; work all day till sunset, no spell for dinner, 
which consisted of biscuit ; at sunset, walk seven miles back 
to camp, supper and turn in. The officers walked with the 
men, giving their camels to the men who suffered from sore 
feet. Officers and men were burned as black as the natives. 

Until my arrival, the nine naval officers and the doctor 
had been living at the Naval Camp nine miles from Wady 
Haifa, without a single servant or a cook. They were 
allowed neither servants nor the money with which to hire 
natives. But nothing could exceed the kindness and good- 
will of General Buller, who at once granted ail my requests, 
and if 1 found it necessary to order first and report after- 
wards, sanctioned my requi.sitions. 

I had with me in my hut for a time F. H. Pollen, who 
could dive and swim better than the Dongola men, using 
like them a blown-up goatskin. The constint immersion 
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brought on an attack of dysentery. 1 kept him in bed. 
taking away his clothes so that he could not get up, and , 
doctored him till he recovered. 

At this time I acted as doctor to the men under me. 
Every case of sickness was reported to me at once. If the 
patient suffered from diarrhoea I exhibited castor oil. A 
petty officer having been thus treated, said he felt easier. I 
asked him if he would like another dose, and he said he 
would like it. The same night he died. 1 sent his body on 
a camel to the nearest medical officer, who found seventeen 
date-stones in his stomach. 1 had the sorry consolation of 
knowing that the poor fellow must have died in any event. 

On the 17th November, Lord Wolseley, returning from 
Dongola, arrived suddenly at Wady Haifa, where he re- 
mained for twenty-four hours, afterwards returning to 
Dongola. All we knew was that he had come to press 
matters forward. History relates how that on the 17th 
November, Wolseley received a letter from Gordon dated 
4th November, in which Gordon wrote: “We can hold out 
forty days with ease ; after that it will be difficult." In 
reply Wolseley telegraphed from Wady Haifa: “Yours of 
4th just received 17th ; the first 1 have had from you. I 
shall be at Kasr Dongola in four days." Wolseley at the 
same time informed Lord Hartington that while the news 
would not affect his plans, it seemed to show that Gordon's 
relief could not be accomplished without fighting. 

Lord Wolseley made no announcement on the subject 
at the time, merely telling General Buller and myself that 
we were to stay where we were for the present. Our 
impression was that Wolseley had abandoned the idea of 
making a dash across the desert from Korti to Metemraeh. 

At that date, 17th November, we had more than 200 
boats ready to embark troops at Gemai, from which twenty 
to thirty boats were being dispatched daily. Nearly 200 
boats had already gone, carrying detachments of the Essex, 
Stafford, and Cornwall Regiments, the Engineers, and 
Commissariat. About 200 more boats had still to pass the 
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Cataract I was very pleased with the work and behaviour 
of the 2nd battalion of the Egyptian Army, which was 
working the portage. I expressed my satisfaction to them, 
and gave every man a quarter of a pound of native tobacco, 
whereupon they declar^ with one voice that, “ if God was 
willing, they would go to hell with my Excellency.” 

At about this time I received a private intimation from 
Lord Wolseley that, when the general advance began, he 
intended to place me in command of a naval brigade. 

By 22nd November, 549 boats had been passed through 
the Second Cataract, 166 of which had been hauled through 
the Bab-el-Kebir, the rest portaged. Of the whole number 
of boats, only three were smashed ; and very few received 
any damage. Accidents were few, although the work was 
dangerous. On 21st November a voyageur was drowned. 
Three voyageurs went overboard, and two were saved by 
catching hold of a rope. The third scorned the rope, relying 
upon his ability to swim, and was never seen again. Up 
to that date five men altogether had been drowned, two 
soldiers, two Canadians, and one native. Later, another 
native, and he an Esneh swimmer, was drowned. The 
river was extraordinarily fatal. Not one man who went 
under upon falling overboard was .saved. The natives 
always used to do their best to keep on the surface. 

Lord Wolseley was so good as warmly to commend the 
work done on the Second Cataract ; and Sir Redvers Bullcr, 
who at first declared the portage scheme to be impossible 
of execution, generously expressed his appreciation of its 
success. 

Having shot a little alligator, I skinned it myself. The 
Arab camel-man in my service, who spoke French, argued 
with me in that language for a long time that an alligator 
had no tongue, but fed by suction, like a snipe. As i had 
cut out the tongue of my little alligator, I knew it had one ; 
but my Arabian naturalist refused to be persuaded. 

At this time and afterwards while I was in Egypt, my 
servant, interpreter and cook was the excellent Jos^ Salvatro, 
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a Maitem. If he happened to be absent, I conveyed my 
instructions to the natives through my French-speaking 
camel«man, in French. Between my French and his French 
and his Arabic, I used to wonder how the meaning filtered 
through; but I have a note in my diary that "it comes 
all right, the natives are cheery fellows and work capitally 
with me, and a good smack upon the ‘ sit-upon ‘ of a lasy 
one keeps the whole lot going.” 

Towards the end of November I was living alone in my 
hut on the Bab-el-Kebir, attended only by a bluejacket and 
the faithful Josd, who ceased not from scrubbing and 
washing, so that I was never a day without clean things, an 
inestimable comfort in that climate. Here I was haunted by 
an Arab maniac who dwelt in some indiscoverable antre of 
the rocks. At night I heard him howling to himself. In 
the daytime, he ran here and there, his only garment being 
the dust he cast upon his shaven head, crying upon Allah. 
He ate sand and offal, a diet which left him hungry, for he 
would come to my tent for food, which I gave him. He 
seemed to know me in a vague way. I gave him some 
calico to cover his nakedness withal, but he tore the stuff 
into fragments and ate them. One day he rushed into my 
tent, clawed some mutton-broth out of the cooking-pot with 
his horrible hands and crammed it boiling hot into his 
mouth. 1 was obliged forcibly to eject him lest he should 
take the whole; but I had no stomach for the rest. My 
fear was lest he should burst in at night and I should be 
obliged in self-defence to shoot him. Eventually, Jos^ 
lost patience, seized a huge wood-axe, and chased the 
maniac for a mile. The poor wretch ran like a hare and 
vanished into his hole in the rocks. 

1 made a match with Colonel Brocklehurst, head of the 
Remount Department, to ride my camel, the bold Bimbashi, 
against any one of Brocklehurst’s camels, for £ 2 $, The course 
was six miles long across the desert, from Peefs Camp at 
the b^inning of the Cataract to Sir Evelyn Wood’s flag- 
staff at Wady Haifa. Brocklehurst’s rider was his interpreter, 
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a lean rat of an Arab Sheikh, who was absolutely certain be 
would win. His camel was the favourite of Wood's mess 
^and was reputed to be the best in Egypt The' betting 
fifty to one against me. But I had been riding 
Bimbashi 30 miles or so a day, and we were both in fine 
hard condition. 

The Sheikh started at a gallop. First his turban, then 
his goatskin saddle-rug, carried away. Both rider and 
camel were blowing and perspiring ere they had run three 
miles. For the first two and a half miles I waited on the 
Sheikh, then came away and won in a canter half a mile 
ahead. At the finish the troops lined up and made a 
course for us. Thus I won my first camel race, owner 
up. No one was better pleased than my old friend Colonel 
Brocklehurst. 

Bimbashi (according to my journal) covered the six miles 
in a little over eighteen minutes. That gallant steed had 
already been ridden the nine miles from my camp to the 
starting-point ; and when I rode him back in the evening, 
he was so fresh that he ran away with me, grumbling loudly, 
because he was offended at the sight of a dead donkey 
lying wrong side up beside the railway. 

1 invented a saddle for camels, and 1 believe the pattern 
is still in use. The saddle-tree is a triangular wooden 
framework, like the gable of a roof. I covered the wood 
with oakum and canvas; abolished all buckles, made the 
girths and stirrups of raw hide thongs, and put the stirrups 
forward, instead of behind. Count Gleichen, in his interest- 
ing book, With the Camel Corps up the Nile^ relates how the 
saddles and equipment served out to the Camel Corps gave 
the men infinite trouble and discomfort. The unseasoned 
wood came to pieces, the straps broke, the water-skins and 
water-bottles leaked ; but one instance of the departmental 
mismanagement which caused our men so much unnecessary 
sufiering. 

By the end of November, the river was falling so 
swiftly that what was smooth water yesterday was to-day a 
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flivolotiB series of watcffeils with a twist in them Every 
alteration in the river involved a new device for haulage, 
and it ^ould alter at three or four places in a mile, and 
there were ii miles of rapids. I was generally able to 
judge by the look of the water when and where it would 
change its course during the next few hours. In order to 
avoid the least delay, new arrangements must be devised 
beforehand; and my mind was so absorbed in these 
schemes, that I dreamed of them nightly. By that time I 
had 1400 men working under me, whose work must be 
organised, and stations allocated. The Bab-el-Kebir, that 
formidable rapid, was now a grazing ground for goats. 

I shifted my quarters from the Bab to Wady Haifa, as 
the difficulties were now all at that end of the Cataract. 
Peel and Colbourne, in command respectively of the next 
two reaches, found no day too long and no work too hard. 

In order to supervise the whole length of the operations 
as quickly as possible, I kept one camel, Ballyhooly, at the 
Bab; the big white donkey County Waterford half-way 
there; and Bimbashi the bold and Beelzebub at Wady 
Haifa. Bimbashi could trot 16 miles in the hour. A 
Bedouin Sheikh offered me ;^35 for him. As I had bought 
him for ;^24 I concluded that his vender had stolen him. 

I won more than his price in the race with Colonel Brockle- 
hurst's Sheikh. While at Wady Haifa 1 rode him six miles 
out in the heavy sand against Sir Evelyn Wood and his 
A.D.C., who rode horses, and Bimbashi beat the horses 
fair and square. 

Lord Wolseley sent me a telegram ordering me to 
form a naval brigade of 100 men and 10 officers. But as 
the bluejackets were of inestimable service in getting the 
remainder of the boats through the Cataract, and fitting 
them out at Gemat, where the soldiers embarked, he desired 
to keep them where they were as long as possible. On 27th 
November, we hoped to get all the boats through during the 
next five days. Up to that date— the last for which I have a 
note^Sy boats had been passed through the Cataract, with 
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atosaof 4 only ; about 27 men of all sorts had been drowned ; 
^d 337 boats had left Gemai with troops and stores. 

’ On 6th December the last boat was passed through. 
Pn the same day, Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir Redvers Buller 
received a telegram reporting a block of boats at Ambigol 
and Dal Cataract ; and I was ordered there at a moment’s 
notice. ' 

On 27th September I had arrived at Wady Haifa; on 
I Oth October I schemed the portage; and for eight weeks 
since that date I had been continuously hard at work passing 
the boats through the Second Cataract ; which the Arabs 
:all " the belly of stone.” 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE SOUDAN WAR {Continued) 

III. Up the Cataracts and across the Desert 

“To Assiout, in a cloud of dust 
We came, and it made us smile, 

To see each other's features, till 
We washed them in the Nile. 

From there, by boat, to Assouan 
We came, and every night 
Made fast, for the boatmen wouldn’t steam 
Excepting in daylight.” 

Songs of Ike Camel Corps (Sergt. H. Eagle, R.M.C.C.) 

O N the 6th December, 1884, Peel and Colbourne, my 
two gallant comrades who had done so splendid a 
work upon the Second Cataract, quitted the Belly of 
Stone, embarking in two boats manned ty Kroomen. The 
names of these big black men were Africa, Ginger Red, 
Bottled Beer, Sampson, Two Glasses and Been-Very-Ill- 
Twice; and when they were excited, as they nearly always 
were, they took to the English tongue, and kept us laughing 
for a week. When the wind was fair and we sailed up 
against the rapids, the Kroo boys were terribly anxious, 
knowing that if the wind failed we should slide all the way 
back again. 

By this time the whole expedition was moving up river. 
The conduct of the soldiers was magnificent, achieving 
wonderful results. Of the sailors, accustomed to the work, 
and knowing the shortest way of doing things, one expected 
much—and got even more. It was hard enough for the 
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seamen. Although they, the soldiers, knew nothing of boats, 

E "*"iy worked like heroes. And the navigation of the Nile 
m Gemai to Dal enforced hard continuous toil from dawn 
dark day after day. The voyageurs did splendid service; 
the expedition could not have advanced so rapidly without 
them ; and although they knew nothing of sails, being acute 
adventurous fellows they soon picked up enough knowledge 
to carry them through. 

An officer of cavalry in charge of a convoy of stores on 
the river worked by Dongola men, describing his adventures 
with what he called his “peasant crews,” pathetically ob- 
served : “ You know, I know nothing whatever about a boat, 
or what it ought to do, and I am not ashamed to tell you 
that the whole time I am sweating with terror. And every 
night when I go to bed I dream of whirlpools and boiling 
rapids and then 1 dream that I am drowned.” 

But his visions of the night affected neither his nerve nor 
his indomitable energy. 

Our daily routine along the river began at 4.30 ; all hands 
turn out, make up tent (if there were one), breakfast, and 
start, sailing or tracking or rowing according to the state 
of the river. But whether you .sailed or tracked or rowed, 
before long the river, changed and you must row instead of 
track, or sail instead of row. Then you would come to a 
difficult place, and you would heave the cargo on .shore, and 
get the empty boat up a fall or a heavy rush of water, and 
portage the cargo on to the boat. So on to midday, when 
an hour was allowed for dinner; then at it again, sailing, 
tracking, rowing, in and out cargo, till sundown. Then haul 
into the bank and eat bully beef without vegetables. After 
supper, roll in a blanket and sleep on the .soft sand the pro- 
found and delicious slumber of weary men. 

Occasionally a boat would strike a rock ; or at rare 
intervals an accident would hapi>en, and part of a crew would 
be lost, and the boat’s gear swept away ; or a hole would be 
knocked in the boat, when she would be emptied of gear and 
cargo, hauled up, and patched. Under these circumstances, 

I 16 
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the boats often made no more than three or four miles' 
advance in a day. Overloaded as were many of the boats, 
they served their purpose admirably well. 

At the big Cataracts were stationed working parties, 
which emptied the boats of gear and cargo, portaged them 
overland, and hauled the boats through the rapids. 

So we struggled up the broad and rushing river from 
Gemai to Dal, sailing and towing and rowing, capsized and 
righting again. And one night a sandstorm waltzed out of 
the desert and blew away our tent and with it knives, forks, 
slippers, lamp, candles, matches and everything. And the 
next morning Peel dropped his knife, and in trying to save 
it he upset our whole breakfast of sardines and coffee into 
Colbourne’s boots. And half my kit was stolen, and I was 
reduced to one broken pair of boots, and the natives stole 
my tooth powder and baked bread with it. And we had 
boils all over us like the man in the Bible, because every 
little scratch was poisoned by the innumerable flies of Egypt. 
But we were so busy that nothing mattered. 

Fighting every mile of the great river pouring down from 
Khartoum, we on the Cataracts had no news of Gordon. All 
we knew was that there was need to hurry, hurry all the way. 
At such times as the mail from home arrived upon a dyspeptic 
camel, we got scraps of news of home affairs. People who 
knew much more than Lord Wolseley, were saying he ought 
to have taken the Souakim-Berber route instead of the Nile 
route. 1 said then, as I say now, he had no choice. At this 
time of crisis, when the Navy was dangerously inadequate, 
one political party was screaming denunciations against 
“ legislation by panic.” Encouraging to sailors and soldiers 
sweating on service! But we knew what to expect. I 
observe that in a private letter written in December, 1884, 
from the banks of the Nile, at the end of a long day’s work 
with the boats, I said, “ Both sides are equally to blame for 

the defective state of the Navy. Tell and not to 

be unpatriotic and make the Navy a party question, or 
they will not do half the good they might.” 
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We came to Ambigol to find the boats had been cleared 
by Alteyne of the Artillery. I was able to improve the 
prgianisation there, and to give help along the river. 1 was 
tn time to save three boats. At Dal, I laid lines along the 
centre of the two and a half miles rapid, so that in calm 
weather the boats could haul themselves through. 

In the meantime, the Naval Brigade of which Lord 
Wolseley had ordered me to take command, had been 
selected, at my request, by Captain Hoardman. 

On 19th December, my first division came to Dal. Up 
they came, all together in line ahe.'id, under all possible sail, 
using the boat awnings as spinnakers. They had sailed up 
the rapids where the other boats were tracking; and the 
soldiers cheered them as they went by. 'I hcrc was not a 
scratch on any boat, nor a drop of water in any of them. 
Every cargo was complete in detail, including machine guns, 
ammunition, oil and stores. Had 1 not a right to be proud 
of the seamen? I put an officer at the helm of each boat, 
and told them to follow me through Dal Cataract; and led 
them through, so that the same night the boats were reloaded 
with the gear and cargo which had lx‘en portaged, and were 
going on. The passage of Dal Cataract usually occupied 
three days. 

I sent on the first division, and stayed at Dal to 
await the arrival of the second, in order to get all my men 
together. As it happened, I did not see it until it reached 
Korti, On 21st December it had left Sarra.s, bringing oil 
and stores to be used in the Nile steamers of which I was 
to take charge. For by this time I had been informed of 
Lord Wolselcy’s intention to send the Naval Brigade with 
the Camel Corps to make a dash across the Bayuda Desert 
to Metemmeh. The Naval Brigatic was then to attack 
Khartoum in Gordon’s steamers, while the Camel Corps 
attacked it by land. 

So I remained yet a little while at Dal, helping the 
boats through the Cataract, and camping in the sand. 1 
found a baby scorpion two and a half inches long in my 
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handkerchief. The officer whose tent was next to mine, 
shared it with a sand>rat, which used to fill his slippers with 
dkura grains every night, and which jumped on and ofT my 
knee when I breakfasted with my friend. Actually there 
came two or three days when 1 had nothing to do; and 
when I could take a hot bath in peace, with the luxury of a 
cake of carbolic soap, and sit in my little canvas chair, which 
was, however, speedily stolen. 

My poor servant Jos^ was suddenly taken with so sharp 
an attack of fever that he was stricken helpless and could 
hardly lift a cup to his lips. His pulse was going like a 
machine gun. He was too ill to be moved on mule-back to 
the hospital, which was eight miles distant; and 1 had to 
doctor him myself. I gave him castor-oil, deprived him of 
all food for twenty-four hours, gave him five grains of 
quinine every two hours, and plenty of lime-juice to drink ; 
and he was soon well again. 

Lord Avonmore, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Alleyne, Captain 
Burnaby and myself subscribed to a Christmas dinner of 
extraordinary charm, eaten with the Guards. The menu 
was: — soup made of bully beef, onions, rice and boiled 
biscuit, fish from the Nile, stewed bully beef and chicken 
d la as-if-thcy-had-been-trained-for-Iong-^listance-raccs-for-a- 
year, entremet of biscuit and jam. Rum to drink. 

I should have missed that feast, and should have been 
on the way to Korti post-haste several days before Christmas, 
had it not been that a telegram sent by Lord Wolseley to 
me had been delayed in transmission. On 27th December 
I received an urgent telegram from General Buller, asking 
where I was and what I was doing. A week previously 
Lord Wolseley had telegraphed instructions that I was to 
proceed to Korti with all speed to arrive with the first 
division of the Naval Brigade. Having received no orders, 

I was waiting for the second division so that I might see that 
it was complete and satisfactory. (It arrived at Dal the day 
after I left that place in obedience to General Buller's 
orders.) 
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From Dal to Korti, as the crow flies, is some 200 miles 
to the southward ; following up the river, which, with many 
windings, flows north from Korti, the distance is more than 
half as much again. I was already (by no fault of mine) a 
week behind ; my instructions were to proceed by the shortest 
possible route by the quickest possible means, camels or 
steam pinnace ; and immediately I received General Fuller’s 
telegram I dashed off to the Commissariat. Here I obtained 
four camels to carry Jos^, myself and my kit to the nearest 
point at which I could catch a steam pinnace on the river. 
Also, by riding the first stage of the journey, I could avoid 
two wide bends of the Nile. The camels were but baggage 
animals; they all had sore backs; and 1 could get no 
proper saddle, I strapped my rug on the wooden frame* 
work. We started the same evening at seven o'clock. 

The night had fallen when we left behind us the stir of 
the armed camp and plunged into the deep stillness of the 
desert. The brilliant moonlight sharply illumined the low 
rocky hills, and the withered scrub, near and far ; the hard 
gravelly track stretched plainly before us ; and the camels 
went noiselessly forward on their great padded feet. So, 
hour after hour. It was one o’clock upon the following 
morning (21st December) when we rode into a dark and 
silent village. Lighting upon an empty hut, we crawled 
into it, cooked a little supper, and went to sleep. 

Before daylight we were awakened by the noise of voices 
crying and quarrelling ; and there were two black negresses up- 
braiding us, and beyond them was a group of agitated natives. 
It appeared that we were desecrating the village mosque. 
Having soothed the inhabitants, we started. That day we 
rode from 6 a.m, to 7.30 p.m. with a halt of an hour and a 
half at midday, travelling 40 miles in twelve hours, good 
going for baggage camels with sore backs. By that time I 
was getting sore, too. We slept that night at Absarat, 
started the next morning (29th December) at 8.30, and rode 
to Abu Fatmeh, arriving at 4 p.m. Starting next morning 
at nine o’clock, we arrived at Kaibur at 5 p.m. Here, to my 
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intense relief, we picked up Colville and his steam pinnace, 
in which we instantly embarked for Korti 

During the last three days and a half we had been thirty- 
two hours in the saddle (which, strictly speaking, my came! 
had not) and a part of my anatomy was quite worn away. I 
lay down in the pinnace and hoped to become healed. 

We did not know it ; but the same evening. General Sir 
Herbert Stewart’s Desert Column left Korti upon the great 
forced march of the forlorn hope. 

The pinnace, whose furnaces were burning wood, most of 
which was wet and green, pounded slowly up river until we 
met the steamer Nassifara, into which I transferred myself. 
Blissful was the rest in that steamer after my two months’ 
tremendous toil getting the boats through the Bab-el-Kebir 
and the long ride across the desert. So I lay in the steamer 
and lived on the height of diet, fresh meat, milk, butter and 
eggs, till my tunic hardly held me. I did not then know 
why Lord Wolseley had sent for me in so great a hurry. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE SOUDAN WAR {Continued) 

IV. The First March of the Desert Column 
Note 

B y the end of December, 1884, the whole of the expedi- 
tion was in process of concentrating at Korti. At 
Korti the Nile fetches a wide arc north-eastward. The 
chord of the arc, running south-eastward, runs from Korti 
to Metemmeh, and Shendi, which stands on the farther, or 
cast, bank. From Korti to Metemmeh is 176 miles across 
the desert. Shendi was the rendezvous at which the troops 
were to meet Gordon's steamers sent down by him from 
Khartoum. VVolseley’s object in .sending Lord Charles 
Beresford with the Naval Brigade was that he should take 
command of the steamers, which, filled with troops, were to 
proceed up to Khartoum. The first busine.ss of the Dc-sert 
Column under General Sir Herbert Stewart, was to seize 
the wells of Jakdul, which lay 100 miles distant from Korti, 
and to hold them, thus securing the main water supply on the 
desert route and an intermediate station between Metemmeh 
and the base at Korti. Having obtained possession of the 
wells, the Guards' Battalion was to be left there, while the 
r|mainder of the Column returned to Korti, there to be 
Biifficiently reinforced to return to Jakdul, and to complete 
the march to Metemmeh. Such was the original idea. The 
reason why sufficient troops and transport were not sent in 
the first instance, thereby avoiding the necessity of the return 
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of the greater part of the Column to Korti, and its second 
march with the reinforcements, seems to have been the 
scarcity of camels. 

When the Desert Column made its first march, Lord 
Charles Beresford and the Naval Brigade were still on their 
way to Korti. The first division under the command of 
Lord Charles marched with the Desert Column on its return. 

The first Desert Column numbered 73 officers, 1212 men 
and natives, and 2091 camels. It consisted of one squadron 
of the 19th Hussars, Guards' Camel Regiment, Mounted 
Infantry, Engineers, 1357 camels carrying stores and driven 
by natives. Medical Staff Corps, and Bearer Company. 
Personal luggage was limited to 40 lb. a man. An account 
of the march is given by Count Gleichen, in his pleasant and 
interesting book (to which the present writer is much in- 
debted) With the Camel Corps up the Nile (Chapman & 
Hall), Some years previously the route from Korti to 
Metemmeh had been surveyed by Ismail Pasha, who had 
intended to run a railway along it from Wady Haifa to 
Khartoum ; and the map then made of the district was in 
possession of the Column. The enemy were reported to be 
about ; but it was expected that they would be found beyond 
the Jakdul Wells; as indeed they were, , 

The Desert Column started from Korti on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, 30th December, 1884. The Hussars escorted 
a party of native guides and scouted ahead. The Column 
marched the whole of that night, in the light of a brilliant 
moon, across hard .sand or gravel, amid low hills of black 
rock, at whose bases grew long yellow savas grass and 
mimosa bushes, and in places mimosa trees. 

At 8.30 on the morning of the 31st December they 
halted until 3 p.m., marched till 8.30 p.m., found the wells 
of Abu Hashim nearly dry, marched on, ascending a stony 
tableland, and still marching, sang the New Year in at 
midnight; came to the wells of El Howeiyat, drank them 
dry and bivouacked until 6 a.m. on the morning of the ist 
January, 1885. 
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All that morning they marched, coming at mid^y to a 
plain covered with scrub and intersected with dry water- 
courses ; rested for three houm ; marched all that night, and 
about 7 a.m. on the morning of 2nd January, entered the 
defile, floored with large loose stones and closed in with 
steep black hills, leading to the wells of Jakdul. These arc 
deep pools filling clefts in the rock of the hills encompassing 
the little valley, three reservoirs rising one above the other. 
Count Gleichcn, who was the first man to climb to the upper 
pools, thus describes the middle pool. 

“Eighty feet above my head towered an overhanging 
precipice of black rock ; behind me rose another of the same 
height; at the foot of the one in front lay a beautiful, large 
ice-green pool, deepening into black as I looked into its 
transparent depths. Scarlet dragon-flies flitted about in the 
shade ; rocks covered with dark-green weed looked out of 
the water; the air was cool almost to coldness. It was like 
being dropped into a fairy grotto, at least so it seemed to me 
after grilling for days in the sun.” 

When the Desert Column reached that oasis, thej^ had 
been on the march for sixty-four hour.s, with no more than 
four hours’ consecutive sleep. The time as recorded by 
Count Gleichcn was “ sixty-four hours, thirty-four hours on 
the move and thirty broken up into short halts.” The 
distance covered was a little under 100 miles; therefore the 
camels’ rate of marching averaged as nearly as may be two 
and three-quarter miles an hour throughout. A camel walks 
like clock-work, and if he quickens his speed he keeps the 
same length of pace, almost exactly one yard. 

The Guards’ llattalion, to which were attached the Royal 
Marines, with six Hussars and 15 Engineers remained at 
the Wells. The rest of the Column left Jakdul at dusk of 
the day upon which they had arrived, to return to Korti, 
bivouacking that night in the desert. 

The detachment at Jakdul made roads, built forts, and 
laid out the camp for the returning Column. On llth 



Jtaiwry, a convoy of loda ojiwito <»rry%vrtor^ 
^munition, under the comidand' of Colonel Stanly 
j&tivcd at JakdoL 

In the meantime, on 31st December, the day aftentrh^ 
the Desert Column had started for the first time, 
Wolseley had received a written message from Gordon^ 
** Khartoum all right," dated 14th December. Should "k 
be captured, the message was intended to deceive the ca^^ 
the messenger delivered verbal information of a difTereOt 
tenure, to the effect that Gordon was hard pressed and that 
provisions were becoming very scarce. 

At the time of the starting of the Desert Column upon 
its second march, when it was accompanied by the first 
division of the Naval Brigade under the command of Lord 
Charles Beresford, and by other reinforcements, the general 
situation was briefly as follows. 

The River Column, which was intended to clear the 
country along the Nile, to occupy Berber, and thence to join 
the Desert Column at Metemmeh, was assembling at Hamdab, 
jf2 miles above Korti. It was commanded by General Earle. 
Tte|bur steamers sent down the river from Khartoum by 
General Gordon in October, were at Nasri Island, below the 
Shabloka Cataract, half-way between Khartoum and 
Metemmeh, which are 98 miles apart. Korti and Berber, as 
I glance at the map will show, occupy respectively the left 
and right corners of the base of an inverted pyramid, of 
which Metemmeh is the apex, while Khartoum may be figured 
as at the end of a line 98 miles long depending from the 
apex, The Desert Column traversed one side of the triangle, 
from Korti to Metemmeh; the River Column was intended 
to traverse the other two sides. 





CHAPTER XXVII 
THE SOUDAN WAR {jContinutd) 

V. The Desert March of the Forlorn ftoi'E 

^ " When years ago I ‘listed, lads, ^ 

To serve our Gracious Queen, 

The sergeant made me understand 
^ I was a ‘ Royal Marine.’ ^ ' 

He said we sometimes served in ships. 

And sometimes on the shore ; ^ 

But did not say 1 should wear spurs. 

Or be in the Camel Corps.” * 

Soup if the Camel Catft (Sergt. H. EARtK, R.M.C.C.) 

K ORTI was a city of tents arrayed amid groves of 
fronded palm overhanging the broad river; beyond, 
the illimitab]c coloured spaces of the desert, barred 
with plains of tawny grass set with mimosa, and green fields 
of dKwrrt, and merging into the far rose-hued hills. All day 
long the strong sun smote upon its yellow avenues, and the 
bugles called, and the north wind, steady and cool, blew the 
boats up the river, and the men, ragged and cheery and 
tanned saddle-colour, came marching in and were absorbed 
into the great armed camp. Thence were to .spring two 
long arms of fighting men, one to encircle the river, the 
other to reach across the desert, .strike at Khartoum and 
save Gordon. 

The day after I arrived at Korti, 5th January, 18S5, the^ 
desert arm had bent back to obtain reinforcements ; because 
there were not enough camels to furnish transport for the 
first mardi. 
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The first division of the Naval Brigade, under Lieu- 
tenant Alfred Pigott, also arrived* on the 5th. Officers and 
men alike were covered with httle black pustules, due to the 
poison carried by the flies. Nevertheless, they were fit and 
well and all a-taunto. They were brigaded under my com- 
mand with Sir Herbert Stewart’s Desert Column. The in- 
tention was that Gordon’s steamers, then waiting for us 
somewhere between Metemmeh and Khartoum, should be 
manned with the sailors and a detachment of infantry, and 
should take Sir Charles Wilson up to Khartoum. The 
second division of the Naval Brigade was still on its way 
up. It eventually joined us at Gubat. I may here say, for 
the sake of clearness, that Gubat is close to Metemmeh and 
that Shendi lies on the farther, or east, bank of the Nile, 
.so that Gubat, Metemmeh and Shendi were really all within 
the area of the rendezvous at which the River Column under 
General Earle was intended to join forces with the Desert 
Column. 

Sir Herbert Stewart arrived at Korti on the 5th and left 
that place on the 8th, the intervening days being occupied 
in preparations. An essential part of my own arrangements 
consisted in obtaining spare boiler-plates, rivets, oakum, 
lubricating oil, and engineers’ stores generally, as I foresaw 
that these would be needed for the steamers, which had 
already been knocking about the Nile in a hostile country 
for some three months. At first, Sir Redvers Buller refused 
to let me have either the stores or the camels upon which to 
carry them. He was most good-natured and sympathetic, 
but he did not immediately perceive the necessity. 

“What do you want boiler-plates for?” he said. “Are 
you going to mend the camels with them ? ” 

, But he let me have what 1 wanted. (I did mend the 
camels with oakum.) With other storey, I took eight boiler- 
plates, and a quantity of rivets. One of those plates, and a 
couple of dozen of those rivets, saved the Column. 

The Gardner gun of the Naval Brigade was carried in 
pieces on four camels. Number one carried the barrels. 
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number two training and elevating gear and wheels^ number 
three the trail, number four, four boxes of hoppers. The 
limber was abolished for the sake of handiness. The gun 
was unloaded, mounted, feed*plate full, and ready to march 
in under four minutes. When marching with the gun, the 
men hauled it with drag-ropes, muzzle first, the trail being 
lifted and carried upon a light pole. Upon going into action 
the trail was dropped and the gun was ready, all the con- 
fusion and delay caused by unliinbering in a crowded space 
being thus avoided. 

At midday the 8th January, the Desert Column paraded 
for its second and final march, behind the village of Korti, 
and was inspected by Lord Wolselcy. The same thought 
inspired every officer and man ; we are getting to the real 
business at last 

The Desert Column, quoting from the figures given in 
Sir Charles Wilson’s excellent work, From Korti to Khartoum, 


was composed as follows : 

Officers 

N.-C. Officers 
and Men 

SufT .... 

8 

6 

Naval Brigade 

5 

S 3 

19th Hussars 

9 

121 

Heavy Camel Regiment . 

24 

376 

M. I. Camel Regiment 

. 21 

336 

Royal Artillery 

4 

39 

Royal Sussex Regiment 

16 

401 

Essex Regiment . 

.1 

55 

Commissariat and Tran.sjKjrt 

5 

72 

Medical Staflf 

3 

50 
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And four guns (one Gardner, three 7-pr. screw guns), 304 
natives, 2228 camels, and 155 horses. Already there were 
along the route at the wells of Uoweiyat (left on the 
first march),, 33 officers and men of the M. I. CameL 
Regiment and 33 camels; and at Jakdul, 422 officers and 
men of the Guards' Camel Regiment (including Royal 
Marines), Royal Engineers, and Medical Staff, and 20 camels. 
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The Pesert Column picked up these detachments as it 
went along, leaving others in their places; 

The Column rode off at 2 o'clock p.m. amid a chorus 
of good wishes from our comrades. I rode my white donkey, 
County Waterford, which had been sent up to Korti by boat. 
We marched ten miles; halted at sunset and bivouacked, 
and started again half an hour after midnight. The moon 
rode high, and it was very cold ; but the cold was invigor- 
ating; and the hard gravel or sand of the track made good 
going. Desert marching with camels demands perpetual 
attention ; the loads slip on the camels and must be adjusted ; 
a native driver unships the load and drops it to save himself 
trouble ; camels stray or break loose. By means of perpetual 
driving, the unwieldy herd creeps forward with noiseless 
footsteps, at something under three miles an hour. 

Although the camels were so numerous, their numbers 
had been reduced to the bare requirements of that small 
mobile column, which alone could hope to achieve the 
enterprise, 

At 10 o’clock a.m. on the 9th, we halted for four hours 
in a valley of grass and mimosa trees ; marched till sunset 
and came to another grassy valley and bivouacked. On 
the loth we started before daylight, and reached the wells 
of El Howeiyat at noon, very thirsty, “and drank muddy 
water and breakfasted ; marched on until long after dark, 
over rough ground, the men very thirsty, the camels slipping 
and falling all over the place, and at length bivouacked. 
Starting again before daylight on the nth, we came to the 
wooded valley set among granite hills, where are the wells 
of Abu Haifa, men and animals suffering greatly from thirst. 
The wells consisted of a muddy pond and a few small pools 
of bitter water. More holes were dug, and the watering 
went on all the afternoon and all night. 

Next morning, 12th January, we loaded up at daylight, 
and marched across the plain lying beneath the range of 
yellow hills, broken by black rocks, called Jebel Jelif ; entered 
a grassy and wide valley, ending in a wall of rock ; turned 
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the corner of the wall, and came into a narrower valley^ full 
of large round stones, and closed in at the upper end by 
precipices, riven into clefts, %ithin which were the pools of 
Jakdul, We beheld roads cleared of stones, and the sign- 
boards of a camp, and the forts of the garrison, and stone 
walls crowning the hills, one high on the left, two high on 
the right hand. In ten days the little detachment of Guards, 
Royal Marines and Engineers under Major Dorward, R.E., 
had performed an incredible amount of work ; road-making, 
wall-building, laying-out, canal-digging and reservoir-making, 
All was ready for Sir Herbert Stewart’s force, which took up 
its quarters at once. 

That evening the Guards gave an excellent dinner to the 
Staff, substituting fresh gazelle and saiul-groiise for bully- 
beef. All night the men were drawing water from the upf^cr 
pool of the wells, in which was the best water, by the light 
of lanterns. 

The next day, 13th January, all were hard at work 
watering the camels and preparing for the advance on the 
morrow. The camels were already suffering severely : some 
thirty had dropped dead on the way ; and owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining enough animals to carry the 
requisite grain, they were growing thin. It will be observed 
that the whole progress of the expedition depended upon 
camels as the sole means of transport. 

When a camel falls from exhaustion, it rolls over upon 
its side, and is uiiable to rise. But it is not going to die 
unless it stretches its head back ; and it has .still a store of 
latent energy; for a beast will seldom of its own accord go 
on to the last. It may sound cruel ; but in that expedition 
it was a case of a man’s life or a camel’s suffering. When 
I came across a fallen camel. I had it hove upriglU with a 
gun-pole, loaded men upon it, and .so got them over another 
thirty or forty miles. By the exercise of care and fore- 
thought, I succeeded in bringing back frotn the expedition 
more camels, in the proportion of those in my control, than 
others, much to the interest of my old friend Sir Redvers 
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Bttller. He asked me how it was done; and I told him 
that 1 superintended the feeding of the camels myself. If 
a camel was exhausted, I treated it as I would treat a tired 
hunter, which, after a long day, refuses its food. I gave the 
exhausted camels food by handfuls, putting them upon a 
piece of cloth or canvas, instead of throwing the whole ration 
upon the ground at once. 

Major Kitchener (now Lord Kitchener of Khartoum), 
who was dwelling in a cave in the hillside, reported that 
Khashm-el-Mus Bey, Malik (King) of the Shagiyeh tribe, 
was at Shendi with three of Gordon's steamers. (He was 
actually at Nasri Island.) Lieutenant E. J. Montagu-Stuart- 
Wortley, King’s Royal Rifles, joined the column for service 
with Sir Charles Wilson in Khartoum. Little did we antici- 
pate in what his plucky service would consist. Colonel 
Burnaby came in with a supply of grain, most of which was 
left at Jakdul, as the camels which had brought it were 
needed to carry stores for the Column. There were 800 
Commissariat camels, carrying provisions for 1500 men for 
a month, the first instalment of the depot it was intended to 
form at Metemmeh, as the base camp from which to advance 
upon Khartoum. 

With Burnaby came Captain Gascoigjie, who had special 
knowledge of the Eastern Soudan, and who afterwards went 
up to Khartoum with Sir Charles Wilson. 

The Column left Jakdul at 2 o'clock p.m. on 14th 
January, and marched for three hours. It was generally 
supposed that we might be attacked between Jakdul and 
Metemmeh, a distance of between 70 and 80 miles ; although 
the only intelligence we had was Major Kitchener’s report 
that 3000 men under the Mahdi’s Emir were at Metemmeh. 
We did not know that the occupation of Jakdul by Sir 
Herbert Stewart on the 2nd of January, had moved the 
Mahdi to determine upon the destruction of the Desert 
Column between Jakdul and Metemmeh. The news of the 
occupation of Jakdul had travelled with extraordinary 
swiftness. It was known on the 4th January, or two 
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^ys afbcr the event, in Berber, nearly 90 miles from Jakdul 
B the crow flies; and on that day the Emir of Berber 
MMitched his men to reinforce the Emir of Metemmeh. 
H the news were known in Berber and Metemmeh 
fe must have run through the whole surrounding area of 
Bsert The ten days occupied by the Column in returning 
BKorti and returning again to Jakdul, gave the enemy the 
Kke they needed to concentrate in front of us. Moreover, 
l^durman had fallen during the second week in January, 
jjmng free a number of the Mahdi’s soldiers. But of these 
(Kings we were ignorant when we pushed out of Jakdul. 
We picked up a Remington rifle, and saw some horse-tracks, 
and that was all. 

During the second night out from Jakdul (the isth-l6th) 
the camels were knee-lashed and dispositions were made in 
aujc of attack, but nothing happened. It was the last night's 
rest we were to have for some time. 

On the morning of the i6th we started as usual in the 
iark, When ^he light came, we saw the hills of Abu Klea 
n the distance, and after marching nearly to them, halted 
or breakfast. In the meantime Lieutenant-Colonel Barrow, 
vith his squadron of the 19th Hussars, had gone ahead 

0 occupy the wells of Abu Klea. About 1 1 a.m. Barrow 
eturned to report that there was a large force of the enemy 
>etween us and the wells. The column was then lying in 

1 shallow valley, whence the track led uphill over rough 
i;round towards a pass cleft in the range of hills, beyond 
vhich were the wells. 

The Column fell in and mounted at once. Through 
[lasses we could clearly distinguish innumerable whitc- 
obed figures of Arabs, relieved upon the black cliffs 
lominating the pass, leaping and gesticulating. Here and 
here were puffs of smoke, followed after an interval by 
> faint report; but the range was too far, and no bullet 
rrived. Nearer hand, were swiftly jerking the isolated 
ags of the signallers, communicating from the advanced 
couts to the main body. The Naval Brigade with the 
*7 
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Mounted Infantry, which were on the left of the Colun^, 
were ordered to ascend the hill on the left of the line of 
advance, to guard the flank of the Column, 

We dragged up the Gardner gun, placed it in position, 
and built a breastwork of loose stones. By the time we had 
finished, it was about 4 o’clock. Beyond and beneath us, 
a line of green and white flags was strung across the valley, 
fluttering above the scrub, and these, with a large tent, 
denoted the headquarters of the enemy. 

The rest of the Column were hurriedly building a zeriba 
in the valley. As the twilight fell, a party of the enemy 
crept to the summit of the hill on the right flank, opposite 
to our fort, and dropped bullets at long range into the 
Column below, which replied with a couple of screw guns. 
As the darkness thickened, there arose that maddening 
noise of tom-tons, whose hollow and menacing beat, end- 
lessly and pitilessly repeated, haunts those who have heard 
it to the last day of their lives. Swelling and falling, it 
sounds now hard at hand, and again far away. That night, 
we lay behind the breastwork, sleepless and very cold ; and 
the deadly throbbing of the drums filled the air, mingled 
with the murmur of many voices and the rustle as of many 
feet, and punctuated with the sullen crack of rifles, now 
firing singly, now in a volley, and the whine of bullets. At 
intervals, thinking the enemy were upon us, we stood to 
■arms. 

When at last the day broke, there were thousands of 
white-robed figures clustering nearer upon the hills, and the 
bullets thickened, so that, chilled as we were, rather than 
attempt to warm ourselves by exercise we were fain to 
lie behind the breastwork. The Naval Brigade had no 
casualties. 

Our detachment was speedily called in, so that we had 
no time for breakfast, which was being hastily eaten under 
fire by the rest of the Column. All we had was a biscuit 
and a drink of water. We took up our position on the right 
front. Sir Herbert Stewart waited for a time in case the 
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fesemy should attack. Major Gbugh, commanding the 
l^ounted Infantry, was kn^ked senseless by a bullet graze ; 
Major Dickson of the Royals was shot through the knee ; 
Lieutenant Lyall of the Royal Artillery was hit in the back. 

Sir Herbert Stewart and Colonel Burnaby were riding 
about on high ground, a mark for the enemy. I saw the 
general's bugler drop close beside him, and running up, 
implored both him and Burnaby to dismount, but they would 
not I had hardly returned to my place when I heard 
another bullet strike, and saw Burnaby’s horse fall, throwing 
its rider. I went to help Burnaby to his feet, and as I picked 
him up, he said a curious thing. He said, “ I’m not in luck 
to-day, Charlie.” 

^ When it became evident that the enemy would not 
attack, Sir Herbert Stewart decided to take the initiative. 
He ordered a square to be formed outside the zeriba, in 
which the baggage and the camels were to be left in charge 
of a small garrison. 

In the centre of the square were to be camels, carrying 
water, ammunition, and cacolets (litters) for the wounded. 
I do not know how many camels there were. Count 
Glekhen says about 30; Colonel Colville, in the official 
history, gives the figure as 150. In the front of the square 
(looking from the rear of the square forward), left, and 
* nearly all down the left flank, were Mounted Infantry; on 
the right front, and half-way down the right flank. Guards' 
Camel Regiment. Beginning on the left flank where 
Mounted Infantry ended, and continuing round the rear 
face, were the Heavy Camel Regiment. Then, in the centre 
of the rear, was the Naval Brigade with Gardner gun. On 
the right of rear face, the Heavy Camel Regiment extended 
to the angle. Round the corner, lower right flank, were the 
Royal Sussex, then came the Royal Marines, continuing to 
the Guards’ Camel Regiment. Behind the centre of the front 
ranks were the three screw guns. In case of attack, I was 
directed to use my own judgment as to placing the Gardner 
gun. 
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The square was thus formed under fifte. Bear in mind 
that the column was upon the door of a valley commanded 
by slopes and hill-tops occupied by the enemy. The route 
of the square lay over the lower slopes of the hills on the 
right, thus avoiding the hollow way on the left commanded 
by the enemy’s breastworks. Captain Campbell’s company 
of Mounted Infantry, and Colonel Barrow with his Hussars, 
went ahead to skirmish on the front and on the left flank, 
and somewhat checked the fire, while Lieutenant Romilly 
and a detachment of Scots Guards skirmished ahead on the 
right. 

It was about lo a.m. when the square began to move. 
The enemy, increasing their fire, kept pace with it. The 
route, studded with rocky knolls, furrowed with watercourses, 
and sharply rising ahd falling, was almost impassable for the 
camels. They lagged behind, slipping and falling, and we 
of the rear face were all tangled up with a grunting, squealing, 
reeking mass of struggling animals. Their drivers, terrified 
by the murderous fire coming from the right, were pressing 
back towards the left rear angle. By dint of the most 
splendid exertions, the sailors kept up, dragging the Gardner 
gun. Men were dropping, and halls must be made while 
they were hoisted into the cacolets and their camels forced 
into the square. Surgeon J. Magill, attending a wounded 
skirmisher outside the square, was hit in the leg. During 
the halts the enemy’s fire was returned, driving off large 
numbers on the hills to the right. In about an hour we 
covered two miles. 

Then we saw, on the left front, about 600 yards away, a 
line of green and white flags tw'inkling on long poles planted 
in the grass and scrub. No one knew what these might 
portend. As the fire w'as hottest on the right, we thought 
that the main body would attack from that quarter. 
Suddenly, as we halted, more and yet more flags flashed 
above the green; and the next moment the valley was 
alive with black and white figures, and resounding with their 
cries. The whole body of them moved swiftly and in 
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perfect order acfoss our left ^nt, disappearing behind 
rocks and herbage. 

The square was instantly moved forward some thirty 
yards cm the slope, in order to gain a better position. Ere 
the movement was completed, the enemy reappeared. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE SOUDAN WAR (Continued) 

VI. The Fight at Abu Klea 

“ England well may speak with wonder 
Of the small heroic band, 

Fearlessly, thoi^h parched and weary, 

Toiling ’cross the desert sand ; 

How they met the foeman’s onslaught, 

Firm, undaunted, with a cheer. 

Drove ten times or more their number, 

Down the vale of Abu Klea.” 

Son^^s of the Camel Corps (Serg. H. Eagle, R.M.C.C.) 

B efore the square was completely formed on the 
top of the knoll at the foot of which it had been 
halted when the thousands of Arabs sprang into view 
on the left front, the Arabs reappeared on the left rear, about 
500 yards distant. They were formed into three phalanxes 
join^ together, the points of the three wedges being headed 
by emirs or sheikhs, riding with banners. The horsemen 
came on at a hand-gallop, the masses of footmen keeping 
up with them. Our skirmishers were racing in for their 
lives. The last man was overtaken and speared. 

At this moment the left rear angle of the square was 
still unformed. The camels were still struggling into it. 
Several camels, laden with wounded, had lain down at the 
foot of the slope and their drivers had fled into the square ; 
and these animals were being dragged in by ^Idiers. The 
appalling danger of this open corner was instantly evident 
I told the bugler to sound the halt, and having forced 
my way through the press to the front of the square, 
and reported the case to Sir Herbert Stevfart, who said, 
"Quite right," I struggled back to the rear. 
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^ Then j ordered ^e crew of the Gardner gun to run it 
outside the square to the left flank. At the same time^ 
Colonel Burnaby wheeled Number 3 Company (4th and 5th 
Dragoon Guards) from the rear face to the left flank. 
Number 4 Company (Scots Greys and Royals) had already^ 
wheeled from the rear to the left flank, so that they were 
just behind me. Five or six paces outside the square we 
dropped the trail of the gun. So swiftly did these things 
happen that the leading ranks of the enemy were still 400 
yards away. 

They were tearing down upon us with a roar like the 
roar of the sea, an immense surging wave of white-slashed 
black* forms brandishing bright spears and long flashing 
swords; and all were chanting, as they leaped and ran, 
the war-song of their faith, “ La ilaha ilC Allah Mohamttt^du 
rasul Allah ” ; and the terrible rain of bullets poured into 
them by the Mounted Infantry and the Guards stayed them 
not. They wore the loose white robe of the Mahdi's 
uniform, looped over the left shoulder, and the straw skull- 
cap, These things we heard and saw in a flash, as the 
formidable wave swept steadily nearer. 

I laid the Gardner gun myself to make sure. As I fired, I 
saw the enemy mown down in rows, dropping like ninepins ; 
but as the men kilfed were in rear of the front rank, after 
firing about forty rounds (eight turns of the lever), I lowered 
the elevation. I was putting in most effective work on the 
leading ranks and had fired about thirty rounds when the 
gun jammed. The extraction had pulled the head from a 
discharged cartridge, leaving the empty cylinder in the 
barrel. William Rhodes, chief boatswain’s mate, and 
myself immediately set to work to unscrew the feed-plate 
in order to clear the barrel or to take out its lock. The 
next moment the enemy were on top of us. The feed-plate 
dropped on my head, knocking me under the gun and 
acfoas its trail. Simultaneously a spear was thrust right 
through poor Rhodes, who was instantly killed at my side. 
Walter Miller the armourer was speared beside the gun 
at the same time. I was knocked oflf the trail of the gun 
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by a blow with the handle of an axei the blhde of which 
missed me. An Arab thrust at me with his spear, and I 
caught the blade, cutting my hand, and before he could 
recover his weapon a bullet dropped him. Struggling 
to my feet, I was carried bodily backwards by the 
tremendous impact of the rush, right back upon the front 
rank of the men of Number 4 Company, who stood like 
rocks. 

I can compare the press to nothing but the crush of 
a theatre crowd alarmed by a cry of fire. Immediately 
facing me was an Arab holding a spear over his head, the 
staff of the weapon being jammed against his back by the 
pressure behind him. I could draw neither sword nor j^istol. 
The front ranks of our men could not use rifle or bayonet 
for a few moments. But the pressure, forcing our men 
backwards up the hill, presently enabled the rear rank, 
now occupying a position of a few inches higher than the 
enemy, to fire over the heads of the front rank right into 
the mass of the Arabs. The bullets whizzed close by my 
head; and one passed through my helmet. The Arabs 
fell in heaps, whereupon our front rank, the pressure upon 
them relaxing, fired, and fought hand to hand with the 
bayonet, cursing as the rifles jammed and the shoddy 
bayonets twisted like tin. 

The enemy wavered and broke away, some retreating, 
but the greater number turning to the rear face of the 
square, carrying some of the Naval Brigade with them. 
The rest of my men manned the gun and opened fire on 
the retreating enemy. But by the time the gun was in 
action the retreating dervishes had hidden themselves in a 
nullah, and the main body of the enemy had burst into the 
gap left by the camels in the rear face. My men joined in 
the furious hand-to-hand fighting all among the jam of men 
and camels. The ranks of the front face of the square 
had turned about face and were firing inwards. Poor 
Burnaby (who was “ not in luck to-day ”) was thrown from 
his horse, and was killed by a sword cut in the neck as he 
lay on the ground. 
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FigKtini: next to me in the square was “ Bloody-minded 
^ Piggot "—Captain C. P. Piggot of the 21st Hussars— using 
a shot-gun charged with buck-shot. The Arabs were 
crawling and twisting under the camels and in and out 
the legs of the men, whom they tried to stab in the back, 
and Piggot was loading and firing, and the bluejackets 
kept calling to him, “Here's another joker, sir!” I saw 
the bald head of an Arab emerging from a pile of bodies, 
and as Piggot fired 1 saw the bald crown riddled like the 
ro#e of a watering-pot. 

One mounted sheikh, at least, won right into the square, 
where the bodies of himself and his horse were (bund 
afterwards. ^ 

Numbers 4 and 5 Company, who had withstood the 
first rush until they were pressed back upon the mass of 
camels, were still fighting in front when they M’cre attacked 
in rear. There, the left wing of the Heavy Camel Regiment 
— Scots Greys, Royals, and 5th Dragoon Guards — did 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting in the stpiare, while the 
right wing and the Royal Sussex by their steady fire kept 
off the rest of the enemy. The stress endured only a few 
minutes. Every Arab inside the s(iuaie was slain. The 
camels, which had made the weak corner of the square, 
afterwards saved il by presenting a solid, iiremovable 
obstacle to the enemy. 

As the enemy retired. Sir Herbert Stewart gave the 
word, and our men cheered again and again, and the retreat- 
ing Arabs turned and shook their fists at us. 

Their desperate courage was marvellous. I saw a boy 
of some twelve years of age, who had been shot through the 
stomach, walk slowly up through a storm of bullets and 
thrust his spear at one of our men. I saw several Arabs 
writhe from out a pile of dead and wounded, and charge 
some eighty yards under fire towards us, and one of them 
ran right up to the bayonets and flung himself upon them 
and was killed. ^ saw an Arab, who was wounded in the 
legs, sit up, and hurl his spear at a passing soldier. As 
the soldier stopped to load his rifle, the Arab tried to 
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Teach another spear, and failing^ caught up stones and 
cast them at his foe; and then, when the soldier pre- 
sented his rifle and took a deliberate aim, the Arab sat 
perfectly still looking down the barrel, till &e bullet 
killed him. 

Surgeon-General Sir Arthur W. May tells me of an 
instance of the spirit of the men. A huge able aeaman, 
nicknamed Jumbo, who was one of the gun's crew when it 
was run outside the square, was thrown upon his face by 
the charge; and apparently every Arab who went pastor 
over him, had a dig at the prostrate seaman. 

' After the action, with the help of able seaman Laker, 
I carried him to the doctor. He was a mass of blood, *which 
soaked my tunic. I tried to wash it afterwaAls with sand. 
He must have weighed about sixteen stone. Quite recently, 
at Stornoway, where he is chief petty officer of the Coast- 
guard, I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Laker, and we 
recalled the salving of poor Jumbo. 

He had seventeen wounds, spear-thrusts, and sword-cuts. 
Upon visiting him in the Field Hospital a few days later, 
Surgeon May, intending to console the patient, said : 

“You will be able to be sent back with the next convoy 
of wounded, after all." 

“Sent back?” returned Jumbo indignantly. “ I haven’t 
<lone with the beggars yet ! ” 

He recovered, but not in time to gratify his ardour. ^ 

The square was moved some $0 yards from the field 
of battle and was formed anew. I went to try to find 
-any wounded men of my Brigade. Having brought in two, 
I was starting for a third time, when someone shouted, 
■“ Look out, Charlie ! ” and I turned about to see an Arab 
•charging at me with a spear. I ran to meet him, sword in 
hand, parried his spear, then held my sword rigid at arm's 
length. He ran right up the blade to the hilt, against which 
.his l^y struck with so great force that he fell backward. 

I picked up a man who was shot through the back, 
and put him upon a camel upon which was a wounded 
Arab* Presently I heard my man singing out; and I 
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found bis thumb was being chewed off by the Arab, 
whom I hauled o|f the camel and of whom I disposed in 
another way. 4 1 , 

The Jodies of most of my men who were killed were 
found some 2 $ yards from the place at which we had worked 
the guQ. Hare were tha *bodies of my poor comrades, 
Lieute§ants Alfred Pigott and R. E. de Lisle. Pigott had 
been prpfaoted to commander, but he never knew it 
De Lisle |iad his whole face cut clean off. Captain C. P. 
Piggot(notto be confused with the naval officer, Commander 
Alfred Pigott), who fought like a Paladin in the sqpare, and 
who knew ,not fear, died some years afterwards in England. 
(I took hipi on, pjy coach to Lord's; he was so weak that 
he could not get upon it without the help of a foothian, 
and ^e looked dreadfully ill. He told me that the doctor 
had ^ven Him three weeks to live ; but he was djjad in 
three days^ 

Eight of *the Naval Brigade were killed and seven were 
woy^ded.put cf 40 who went into action. Every man of 
the Brigade Handling the gun outside the square was killed, 
excepting myself. 

I observed that the rows of bullets from the Gardner 
gun, which was rifle calibre -45-10011, with five barrels, had 
cut off’heads and tops of heads as though sliced horizontally 
with a knife. * 

|]rhe official account gives the loss of the enemy at i lOO 
in the vicinity of the square. 

Nearly half the British rifles jammed, owing to the use of 
leaf cartridges. The Remington rifles u.sed by the Mahdi's 
soldiers had s^lid drawn cartridges which did not jam. 
During the ^tioQ of Abu Klea the officers were almost 
entirely employed in clearing jammed rifles passed back to 
them by the men^ The British bayonets and cutlasses bent 
and twisted, the result of a combination of knavery and 
laziness on the part of those who were trusted to supf^y the 
soldier with weapons upon which his life depends. The 
bayonets were bltint, ^cause no one had thought of 
sharpening them. The spears of the Arabs were sharp like 



r^Qf^ cutlasses of the Naval Bripde were specially 
i^pened. 

1 noticed that when a soldier^ killed, a bluejacket 
always cndeavourld*t»swure his "bayonet ; and th|l when a 
sailor was kilted, a soldier always tried to take his hat, pre* 
ferring it to the Army helmet. , ^ ^ 

The official report of Sir Charles Wilson states t^ total 
number of the enemy to have been from 9000 11,000, 

consisting of men from Berber, Metemmeh, Kor^pfan, and 
1000 men of the Mahdi’s army. Of the total number, it 
was estimated that 5000 or 6000 attacked. The British 
numbered something over 1200 men; but, thesp bging in 
square, the weight of the attack fell upop no more than 
abou^ 300 men. There were 342 men of the Royal 
Artillery on the front face of the square; mei|; on 
the l^t flank, reinforced when the chargd* came> by 
some of the Naval Brigade and a company froip dthe rear 
face ; 300 men and the Naval Brigade, betwfeerf 4O and 
50 strong, on the rear face ; and 307 men on right 
flank. The centre was a solid mass of camels. .1 Ms' thin 
framework of men, forced back upon the fcimels, resisted 
the tremendous impact of thousands of freniied fanatics 
who knew not fear, and whom nothing stopped but 
death. • , 

1 cannot better describe the result than b^ quoting the 
words of Colonel the Hon. Reginald Talbot, 1st Life Gua|^, 
who commanded the Heavy Camel Regiment ^ Abu Kica 
{Nineteenth Century, J&n. iSd 6 ): i 

“ It was an Inkerman on a small scale~a Soldiers* battle ; 
strength, determination, steadiness, and unflinching courage 
alone could have stemmed the onslaught.'* ^ ^ 

^ It was a, soldiers’ battle, because the attack was sudden ^ 
it cardie^before the square was formed ; aDd^n the stress and 
tumult orders were useless. ' 






CHAPTER XXIX 


THE SOUDAN WAR {Continued) 

VI L The Fight to Reach the River 

“We h»d beat the foe at Abu Klca, and now had matched all night, 
Perching with thirst, each longed to see the first faint streak of light, 

For all expected with the dawn to see the river flow. 

Twa* there ail right, but in our path stood thousands of the foe ; 

We baited, and a barricade of biscuit boxes made, 

^ Ahd swift their deadly bullets flew rrmnd that frail barricade, 

And many a gallant fellow dropped before the welcome cry, 

'Form square’ was heard, 'we must advance, and reach the Nile or die 
Smgfofthc Camel Corps (Sergeant 11. Eaolk, R.M.C.C.) 

B y the time the wounded were picked up, the dead 
counted, and their weapons destroyed, and the square 
was ready to start, it was half-pa.st three in the after* 
noon. There was no food, and hardly any water. The 
soldiers suifered dreadfully from thirst ; their tongues were 
so swollen ks to cause intense pain, their lips black, their 
CDOttths covered with white mucus. Several men fainted. 
Luekily 1 had put a skin of water upon a camel just beforef 
the; acticH), so that the men of the Naval Brigade all had 
a 'diink> and there was a little water over for the wounded. 
The iftUors persisted in smoking; they said it did them 
good'^ so I let them. 
tZ 
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The wells of Abu Klea lay some three miles ahead. 
The Ca^felry, the horses weak, emaciated, and tormented 
by thirst, were sent on to reconnoitre. The square followed 
slowly. So short-handed was the Naval Brigade that I had 
to clap on to the drag-ropes myself. We hauled the gun 
through the sand and across nullahs and over rocks till 
about 5.30 p.m., when we came to the wells, which were 
small pools in the soil, and which, when they were emptied, 
slowly filled again. The water was yellow and of the con- 
sistency of cream ; but it was cool, sweet, and delicious. 

Threehundred volunteers from the Heavy Camel Regiment, 
the Guards* Camel Regiment, and the Mounted Infantry 
left the wells soon after sunset to march the six weary 
miles back again to fetch the camels and commissariat. 
They marched and worked all night ; yet their lot was 
better than ours ; for they got food and could keep warm. 
As for ourselves, we lay down where we were, without food 
or blankets, and suffered the coldest night in my remem- 
brance. It is suggested to me by a friend who has seen 
much active service in many wars, that, owing probably to 
the exhaustion of the nerves, men are far more susceptible 
to cold after a battle. He himself recalls the night after 
Magersfontein as the coldest he ever exjierienced. At any 
rate, we were cold to the marrow that night of i/th-iSth 
January ; cold and bruised and very hungry, the most of us 
having had no food for twenty-four hours. I must here 
record my admiration of the medical staff, who worked hard 
all night, doing their utmost for the sick and wounded. 

I sat on an ammunition box and shivered. The wound 
upon my finger, where the Arab’s spear had cut it, though 
slight, was disproportionately painful. Lieutenant Douglas 
Dawson (of the Coldstream Guards) came to me and asked 
me if I had any tobacco. I told him that my tobacco, 
together with my field-glasses, had departed into the desert 
with my steed County Waterford, which had run away. 
Dawson had six cigarettes, of which he gave me three. I 
would cheerfully have given a year’s income for them, as 
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I told him. We agreed that it was hard to have to die 
without knowing who had won the Derby. 

At about seven o’clock next morning (r8th January) the 
convoy returned with the rest of the camels and the com- 
missariat. We had our first meal for some thirty-six hours. 
Then we went to work to build a fort in which to leave the 
wounded, and to prepare for the march to the river, some 
25 miles distant A burying party went back to the field 
of Abu Klea and interred our dead. Some prisoners 
captured by the convoy on its way back to the camp, 
reported that Omdurman had fallen; but the information 
was not made generally known. I did not hear it until 
we reached Metemmeh. 

Sir Herbert Stewart then determined to reach the Nile 
before next morning. A small detachment of the Royal 
Sussex wa.s left to guard the wounded. The column 
marched about 3.30 p.m. It was a desperate venture, for 
the men had had no sleep for two nights, had fought a 
battle in between, had suffered agonies of thirst and the 
exhaustion of hunger. But Sir Herbert Stewart had 
learned from the pri.soners that the enemy who had fought 
at Abu Klea were no more than the advanced guard of the 
main body, which w.ould probably come out from Metemmeh 
to meet us, and that the fall of Omdurman had released a 
number of the Mahdi’s army ; and the general wished to 
reach the river before fighting again. He ho[)ed to be upon 
the Nile before daylight. In any event, the enterpri.se of 
the De.sert Column was a forlorn hope ; and by this time we 
all knew it. 

Cameron, war correspondent of The Standard, came to 
me with a very grave face. He was not alarmed for his 
own safety, for he was a most gallant man ; but he feared 
for the Column. 

“Lord Charles,” he said, “have you any influence with 
General Stewart? If so, for God's .sake implore him not to 
go on without reinforcements. I know these people and he 
does not.” 
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The next time I saw poor Cameron was upon the following 
day, when he was lying with a bullet-hole in his forehead, dead. 

The Column was guided by Ali Loda, a friendly desert 
freebooter who had been captured during the first march 
to Jakdul. He was accompanied by Captain Verner and 
Colonel Barrow. Half the force marched on foot, in case 
of attack ; the mounted men each leading a camel. The 
commissariat camels were tied in threes, nose to tail, the 
leading camel being ridden by a native driver. Although 
both men and camels were tired out, they went bravely 
along the track leading across a wide plain, with grass and 
scrub in the distance. By the time it was dark, we had 
come to the long savas grass, and the tracks, hitherto plain 
to see in the brilliant starlight, became obscured. Then 
began the confusion. By this time men and camels were 
utterly exhausted. There was no moon, but no lights were 
allowed, and all orders were to be given in a whisper. The 
camels, weary and famished, lagged and tumbled down; 
their riders went to sleep and fell off ; the leading camels 
fell behind; and the rear camels, most of them riderless, 
straggled up to the front. The formation was totally dis- 
ordered. In the darkness the confusion speedily became 
inextricable. When there was a halt to. wait for stragglers, 
the men lay down and dropped asleep. About this time 
the Column blundered into a wood of acacia trees armed 
with long sharp thorns. There ought to have been no such 
wood ; indeed. Count Gleichen avers that no one ever found 
it afterwards. 

In this state of affairs, the Column lost in the dark in 
an unknown country, utterly worn out, and inextricably 
tangled upon itself, I made the Naval Brigade unspan and 
gave them tea. Then we struggled on, hour after hour. 
As for silence, the noise might have been heard and prob- 
ably was beard at Metemmeh. An immense multitudinous 
murmur went up from the unhappy mob of swearing men 
and roaring, squealing, grumbling camels. A longer or 
moK exhausting nightmare I never suffered. 
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Daylight came at last. It was about 6 o'clock on the 
morning of 19th January. The least we had hoped was to 
have come within sight of the Nile. But when the Column 
halted there was no Nile; only a long gravel slope rising 
before us, set with scattered trees rising from the eternal 
savas grass and low scrub. Captain Vemer went ahead to 
reconnoitre, and the Column toiled on up the ridge. Then, 
at last, upon reaching the top at about 7 o'clock, we 
beheld the wide valley, and the Nile flowing between broad 
belts of green, and on the left, the roofs of a chain of villages, 
and the walled town of Metemmeh. Beyond, upon the farther 
bank, clustered the huts of the village of Shendi. But we 
had not yet come to the river. And moving out from 
Metemmeh were crowds of the enemy, moving out to cut us 
off from the blessed water. Once more, the whole air was 
throbbed with the boding war-drums. 

Sir Herbert Stewart determined to give the men break- 
fast and then to attack. As usual, a zeriba must first be 
constructed and the force put in laager. The Column was 
halted upon the top of the rising ground, in a space some 
300 yards square, surrounded by a sea of thin scrub, in 
which the enemy could find cover. A parapet, square in 
plan, and about two feet six inches high, was constructed of 
saddles and biscuit boxes and anything else which would 
serve the purpose. The camels were pushed inside it, and 
knee-lashed, and in the centre was placed the hospital. 
During the progress of the work the enemy, concealed in 
the scrub, crept nearer and opened fire. 

The men breakfasted in a rain of bullets. So wearied 
were they, that some fell asleep over their food, bullets 
singing all about them. Many of the men got no food at all. 

I saw two men shot while they slept One Dervish in parti- 
cular sniped the Naval Brigade all breakfast-time. I sub- 
sequently discovered him in the bush, lying dead, a bullet 
through his head, in a litter of about 200 spent cartridges. 
One of my men was shot, and a spoke was knocked out of 
the wheel of the Gardner gun. A soldier was shot through 
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the stomach, and was carried screaming to the doctors, who 
gave him laudanum. 

The situation was far from encouraging. During the 
night — the third without sleep — the men had marched 
for 14 hours, covering 19 miles, and losing some 
hundred camels. We were still four miles from the. river, 
and between the river and our exhausted force were 
thousands of raging Dervishes. We were caught in a trap. 

Seventy yards from our left flank was a little hill. In 
order to prevent its capture by the enemy, 30 Guardsmen 
were told off to occupy it. Volunteers carried saddles 
and boxes across the bullet-swept space and built a small 
breastwork with them. Several men were knocked over. 
In the meantime a company was extended along the ridge 
some 50 yards beyond the zeriba to check the enemy’s fire ; 
but they had nothing at which to aim except the puffs of 
smoke rising above the scrub. The Naval Brigade had no 
better luck with the Gardner gun, placed outside the zeriba 
near the left angle of the front. 

At some time between 9 and 10 o’clock Sir Herbert 
Stewart was hit in the groin and severely wounded. The 
knowledge of this disaster was concealed from the men as 
long as possible. Then followed a terrible interval, which 
lasted for hours. Under that pitiless fire, exposed to an 
invisible enemy, men and camels were being hit every 
minute. All this time the heat was intense. There we lay 
in the blazing sun, helpless, the rattle of rifles all around us, 
the thin high note of the bullets singing overheard, or ending 
with a thud close at hand; men crying out suddenly, or 
groaning ; camels lying motionless and silent, blood trickling 
from their wounds ; and no one seemed to know what we 
were going to do. Of all things, the most tiying to a soldier 
is to lie still under fire without being able to reply. It is 
true that there was volley firing in reply to the enemy, but 
they were invisible. 

The command had naturally devolved upon Colonel Sir 
Charles Wilson, R.E., head of the Intelligence Department. 
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It was clear to me that unless we marched against the enemy 
at once, we were done. I dispatched a written message io 
Sir Charles Wilson. The messenger was killed. I sent a 
second message by Sub-Lieutenant E. L. Munro, R.N., 
who was struck by a bullet which wounded him in seven 
places. 

Shortly afterwards I received a message from Sir Charles 
Wilson informing me that he was about to march against 
the enemy. 1 was ordered to remain in command of the 
zcriba, with Colonel Barrow. 

Before forming square, Sir Charles Wilson ordered the 
breastwork surrounding the hospital and that defending the 
little knoll occupied by the (iuards in our rear, to be strength- 
ened into redoubts, in case of attack. The ammunition 
boxes must be shifted from the inside of the main zeriba, 
and carried across and among the baggage and the packed 
and helpless camels, a slow, laborious and dangerous 
business performed under fire. Men and officers worked 
with a will ; yet it was 2 o'clock in the afternoon before 
they had done. Just then St. Lcger Herbert, private secretary 
to Sir Herbert Stewart and correspondent of 77 ie Morning 
Post^ was shot through the head. 

The square was composed of half the Heavy Camel 
Regiment, Guards,’ Mounted Infantry, Royal Sussex, Royal 
Engineers, and some dismounted Hussars. Sir Charles Wilson 
placed it under the executive command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. E. E. Boscawen. The square was formed 
up in rear of the zeriba at 2,30 and marched at 3 o’clock. 
The men were cool, alert, and perfectly determined. The 
British soldier had shut his mouth. He was going to get 
to the river, enemy or no enemy, or die. By this time the 
enemy were plainly visible in full force in front, horse and 
foot gathering behind a line of green and white banners. 
The moment the square moved beyond the redoubt, it received 
a heavy fire. Several men were hit, and were carried back 
to the zeriba by our men, while the square moved forward at 
quick march. It made a zig-zag course in order to take 
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advantage of the clear patches of ground among the scrub; 
lying down and firing, and again advancing. 

The Naval Brigade mounted the Gardner gun in the 
angle of the redoubt, and, together with the Royal Artillery 
and two of their screw-guns under Captain Norton, main- 
tained a steady fire at the three distinct masses of the enemy. 
Two of these were hovering in front of the advancing square, 
upon the landward slope of the hill rising between us and 
the river; the third threatened the zeriba. In all of these 
we dropped shells, paying particular attention to the body 
menacing the zeriba. When the shells burst in their midst, 
the dervishes scattered like a flock of starlings. 

In the zeriba were the most of the Hussars, whose horses 
were worn out, the Royal Artillery, half the Heavy Camel 
Regiment, half the Royal Engineers, what was left of the 
Naval Brigade, and the wounded in the hospital. Some 
20CXD camels were knee-lashed outside and all round the 
larger zeriba, forming a valuable breastwork. 

All we could do was to work our guns. As the square 
went on, the enemy, moving in large masses, shifted their 
position, and as they moved, we dropped shells among 
them. We judged their numbers to be greater than at Abu 
Klea. Would the square of only 900 men ever get through? 
If ever a little British army looked like walking to certain 
death, it was that thin square of infantry. 

Presently it disappeared from view. Soon afterwards 
we heard the steady roll of volley firing, and we knew that 
the enemy were charging the square. Then, silence. 
Whether the enemy had been driven back, or the square 
annihilated, we did not know. What we did know was that 
if the square had been defeated, the zeriba would very soon 
be attacked in overwhelming force. But as the moments 
passed the strain of suspense slackened ; for, as the fire of 
the enemy directed upon the zeriba diminished and soon 
ceased altogether, the presumption was that the square had 
been Victorious and had got through to the river. 

What had happened was that the Arabs, charging down- 
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hin attbe l«ft front angle of the square, had b«sn met hy 
concentrated rifle fire, our men aiming low at a range of 
400 yards, steady as on parade. Once more the British 
soldier proved that no troops in the world can face his 
musketry. The front ranks of the charging thousands were 
lying dead in heaps ; the rear ranks fled over the hills ; and 
the square went on, unmolested, very slowly, because the 
men were tired out, and so came to the river. 

Count Glcichen, who marched with the square, recount- 
ing his experiences (in his IVM the Camel Corps upt the 
NiU\ writes: “Soon in the growing dusk a silver streak 
was visible here and there in amongst the green belt, but it 
was still a couple of miles off. . . . Our pace could npt 
exceed a slow march. The sun went down, and the twilight 
became almost darkness ; , . . a two-days-old crescent was 
shining in the sky, and its feeble light guided us through 
the gravel hills right to the brink of the Nile. The men 
were as wild with joy as their exhausted condition would 
allow. The wounded were held up for one look at the 
gleaming river, and then hurried to the banks. Still, perfect 
discipline was observed. Not a man left his place in the 
ranks until his company was marched up to take its fill. . . . 
A chain of sentries was established on the slopes over- 
looking the square, and in two minutes the force was fast 
asleep.” Sir Charles Wilson {From Korti to Khartoum) 
adds : “ The men were so exhausted that when they came 
up from their drink at the river they fell down like 
logs. . . ." 

They had been marching and fighting for four days and 
three nights without sleep, and with very little food and 
water, and had lost a tenth of their number. That night 
we in the zeriba also slept. I remember very little about it, 
except that Lieutenant Charles Crutchley, Adjutant of the 
Guards’ Camel Regiment, woke me twice and asked me for 
water. He made no complaint of any kind, and 1 did hot 
know that he had been hit early in the day and that be had 
a bullet in his leg. General Crutchley, who was so kind as to 
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write to me in reply to my request that het would tell me 
what he remembers of the affair, says: “I remember lying 
on a stretcher that night, and people knocking against my 
leg, and that my revolver was stolen, I believe by one of the 
camel boys.” Crutchley was carried down to the river by 
my bluejackets next day, and was taken into hospital. As 
I remember the occasion, he left the decision as to whether 
or not his leg should be amputated, to me. At any rate, 
the surgeon had no doubt as to the necessity of the opera- 
tion, at which I was present. With his finger he flicked 
out of the wound pieces of bone like splinters of bamboo. 
The leg was buried, and was afterwards exhumed in order 
tp extract the bullet from it. I think I remember that 
Crutchley, seeing it being carried across to the hospital, 
asked whose leg it was. He was carried upon a litter back 
to Korti, and the shaking of that terrible march made 
necessary a second operation, which was successful. 

Sir Charles Wilson's force, having bivouacked that night 
beside the Nile, were up at daybreak; took possession of 
the empty village of mud huts, called Abu Kru, but always 
known as Gubat, which stood on the gravel ridge sloping 
to the Nile, 780 yards from the river; and placed the 
wounded in Gubat under a guard. The force then returned 
to our zeriba. 

When we saw that gallant little array come marching 
over the distant hill-top, and through the scrub towards us, 
we cheered again and again. Hearty were our greetings. 
Our comrades, who had marched without breakfast, were 
speedily provided with a plentiful meal of bully-beef and 
tea. 

Then we all set to work to dismantle the zeriba, to 
collect the stores of which it was constructed and to sort 
them out, to mend the broken saddles, and load up the 
wretched camels, who had been knee-lashed and unable to 
move for twenty-four hours. About a hundred camels were 
dead, having been shot as they lay. As there were not 
enough camels to carry all the stores, a part of these were 
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left under ao increased garrison inside the redoubt upon the 
knoll in rear of the zeriba, Major T. Davison in command. 

At midday we buried the dead, over whom 1 read the 
service, Sir Charles Wilson being present as chief mourner. 

The last of the wounded to be moved was Sir Herbert 
Stewart, so that he should be spared as much discomfort as 
possible. He was doing fairly well, and we then hoped that 
he would recover. 

Before sunset we were all safely lodged in Gubat. The 
Desert Column had reached the river at last. It was «the 
20th January ; we had left Korti on the 8th. In the course 
of that 176 miles we had gone through perhaps as shar^ a 
trial as British troops have endured. *. 

At the fight of Abu Klca, nine officers jind 65 nor^- 
commissioned officers and men were killed, and nine officers 
and 85 non-commissioned officers and men were wounded. 
On the 19th January, between the wells of Abu Klea and 
the river, one officer and 22 non-commissioned officers and 
men were killed, and eight officers and 90 non-commissioned 
officers and men were wounded. The general. Sir Herbert 
Stewart, had received a wound which was to prove mortal. 
All the officers of theNaval Brigade, except Mr. James Webber, 
boatswain, and SubjLicutenant Munro, who was wounded, 
and myself, had been killed. The losses were roughly one- 
tenth of the total number of the Column. The camels which 
survived had been on one-third rations and without water for 
a week. They were hardly able to walk ; ulcerating sores 
pitted their bodies ; their ribs actually came through their skin. 
Count Gleichcn says that his camel drank from the Nile 
for 14 minutes without stopi)ing ; and that subsequently the 
poor beast’s ribs took a fine polish from the rubbing of the 
saddle. The horses of the Hussars had been 58 hours, 
and many of them 72 hours, without water. I cannot 
mentioD the Hussars without paying a tribute to the 
admirable scouting work they did under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barrow during the whole march, up to the time the last zeriba 
was formed, when the gallant little horses were dead beat. 
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The^’present field-marshal, Sir John French, did splendid 
service with the Hussars throughout the campaign. 

When we came into Gubat I was painfully, though not 
seriously, ill. The galling of the makeshift saddle during 
my three days’ ride across the desert from Dal to Abu 
Fatmeh on my way to Korti, had developed into a horrid 
carbuncle ; and I was unable to walk without help. 



CHAPTER XXX 


THE SOUDAN WAR {Continued) 

VIII. Disaster 

" Comrades, who with us side by side, 

Did in the brunt of battle stand. 

Are absent now, their manly forms 
Lie mouldering in the desert sand." 

Sonpofthe Camel Corps (SngeaxA II. Eagi.b, R.M.C.C.) 

O N 2ist January, the day after the main body of the 
Desert Column had come to Gubat, an attack was 
made upon Mctemmeh, which resolved itself into a 
reconnaissance in force. Lord Wolseley’s instructions to 
Sir Herbert Stewart were “ to advance on Metemmeh, which 
you will attack and occupy.” These in.structions Sir 
Charles Wilson, upon whom the command had devolved, 
determined to carry into execution, although there was a » 
doubt whether under the circumstances the attempt would 
be justified. Metemmeh was a walled town of considerable 
strength, lying two miles down the river from the encamp* 
ment. Between the encampment and the town rose low 
ridges, in whose folds clustered the huts of deserted villages. 

The Naval Brigade joined in the attack ; and as I was 
out of action, Mr. Webber, boatswain, was in command, and 
did admirably well. 

While Sir Charles Wilson’s force was firing upon the 
town, whence the enemy briskly replied, Gordon’s four 
steamers arrived. His black troops instantly landed with 
guns, and joyfully bombarded the mud walls; while Sir 
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Cfearles Wilson conferred with Khashm^l-Mus Bey, Malik 
(King) of the Shagiyeh tribe, and Abd-el- Hamid Bey, a 
young Arab greatly trusted by Gordon, who were in 
command of the steamers. Abd el Hamid subsequently 
deserted, and was, I think, shot by the Mahdi. Khashm-el- 
Mus having reported that a large force was on its way down 
from Khartoum under Feki Mustapha, Sir Charles Wilson 
decided that he ought not to incur the further loss of men 
involved in the capture of Metemmeh. He therefore with- 
drew from Metemmeh, and returned to Gubat, destroying the 
three intervening villages on the way. 

During the reconnaissance of Metemmeh, Major William 
H. Poe, of the Royal Marines, was severely wounded in 
the leg. He insisted upon wearing a red coat, saying that 
his other coat was not fit to be seen ; and he made a con- 
spicuous target. His leg was amputated, and he eventually 
recovered ; and he rides to hounds to this day. 

In view of the approach of the enemy, the wounded were 
brought from the fort on the ridge to an entrenched camp 
on the river; and opposite to it, upon Gubat Island, a 
breastwork was constructed, and was occupied by some of 
Gordon's Soudanese who had come in the steamers. Major 
T. Davison’s outlying detachment, with the remaining stores, 
was brought in. 

'* It was now necessary very carefully to consider the 
situation. Sir Charles Wilson read the letters di.spatched 
by Gordon and brought in one of the steamers, the Bordein, 
which had left Khartoum on 14th December. Sir Charles 
gave me these letters to read. In a letter addressed to the 
Officer Commanding H.M. Troops, Gordon requested that “all 
Egyptian officers and soldiers ” be taken out of the steamer. 
“ I make you a present of these hensl' he wrote, “ and I 
request you will not let one come back here to me.” In 
another letter, addressed to Major Watson (colonel in the 
Egyptian Army), dated 14th December, Gordon wrote that 
he expected a crisis to arrive about Christmas ; and implied 
that he had abandoned hope of relief. 
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It was now nearly a month after Christmas, and 
Khartoum was still holding out But it was no longer 
possible to carry into execution Lord Wolseley‘s original 
intention: that Sir Herbert Stewart should capture and 
occupy Metemmeh; that I should man Gordon's four 
steamers with the Naval Brigade and should take Sir 
Charles Wilson with a detachment of infantry up to 
Khartoum. Now, Sir Herbert Stewart was incapacitated 
by his wound ; it was not considered practicable to take 
Metemmeh ; all the officers of the Naval Brigade were killed 
or wounded except Mr. Webber; and 1 myself was so ill 
as to be unable to get about without help. Moreover, the 
weakened Desert Column, including more than a hundred 
wounded, would in all likelihood shortly be attacked by a 
greatly superior force. 

Two main provisions of the original plan, however, had 
been fulfilled. The Column had reached the river; and 
Gordon’s steamers had joined the Column. And it was 
then supposed that Wolseley was marching across the 
Bayuda Desert with reinforcements. 

Sir Charles Wilson determined to go to Khartoum (a 
decision in which I strongly supported him), provided thab 
he could make reasonably sure that the force to be left behind 
was not in immediate danger of attack. He reckoned that the 
news of the defeat of the Mahdi’s forces at Abu Klea would , 
have served both to inspirit the garrison at Khartoum, and, 
owing to the dispatch of a number of the enemy to meet us, 
to relieve them in some measure. And after examining the 
commanders of the steamers on the point, he wa.s satisfied 
that the delay of two days spent in reconnoitring, would not 
be material ; a conclu.sion which was not shared by Khashm* 
el-Mus, who wa,s eager to go to Khartoum. 

Accordingly, on 22nd January, Sir Charles Wilson 
took three steamers down stream to reconnoitre. The 
four boats sent down by Gordon were : the Bordein, under 
Abd-el-Hamid ; Talahawiyeh^ under Nusri Pasha; Safieh^ 
under Mahmoud Bey; and Tewfikiyeh, under Khashm-cl*Mus. 
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Sir Herbert Stewart was moved on board the Tewfikiyeh, 
a small boat, which was employed as a ferry between 

/ Gubat Island and the mainland. 1 went with Sir Charles I 
Wilson in the Talahawiyek I was not of much use, as I 
had to be helped on board, and was obliged to lie down 
in the cabin. In the same steamer were Major Phipps and 
two companies of Mounted Infantry. Old Khashm-el-Mus 
was made commandant of the boat instead of Nusri Pasha. 

, In the Bordein were Captain Verner, Abd-el-Hamid, and 
native soldiers. The Safieh had her own crew and 
captain. 

These vessels, about the size and build of the old penny 
steamboats on the Thames, had been ingeniously pro- 
tected and armed by poor Colonel Stewart, he who was 
treacherously murdered on i8th September, 1884, after 
the wreck of his steamer Abbas at Hebbeh. (It will be 
remembered that Colonel Stewart was sent by Gordon, 
with a party of refugees, to communicate in person with 
the authorities in Egypt.) In the bows was a small turret 
constructed of baulks of timber, and containing a 9-pr. brass 
howitzer {canon rayi^) to fire ahead ; amidships, between the 
paddle-boxes, was the central turret, also built of timber, 
Snd mounting a gun to fire over the paddle-boxes. Astern, 
on the roof of the deckhouse, was an enclosure of boiler- 
plate, protecting the wheel and giving shelter to riflemen. 
The sides and bulwarks were covered with boiler-plate, 
above which was fixed a rail of thick timber, leaving a 
space through which to fire. The boiler, which projected 
above the deck, was jacketed with logs of wood. The im- 
provised armour of wood and iron would stop a bullet, but 
was pervious by shell. 

The ships’ companies were an interesting example of 
river piracy. The steamers had been cruising up and down 
the Nile since October, a period of four months, during 
which the crews lived on the country, raiding and fighting. 
Everything was filthy and neglected except the engines. 
The forehold was crammed with ammunition, dkura 



grain, wool, fuel, and miscellaneous loot. The main-hold 
was inhabited by women, babies, stowaways, wounded men, 
goats, amid a confusion of ammunition, sacks of grain, 
wood fuel, bedding and loot. The after-hold held the 
possessions, including loot, of the commandant. Below the 
forward turret slave-girls ceased not from cooking dhura- 
cakes. Rats swarmed everywhere ; the whole ship exhaled 
a most appalling stench; and the ship’s company shouted 
and screamed all day long. 

First there was the commandant, who was theoretically 
in chief command of the ship, and who commanded the 
soldiers on shore; then there was the officer commanding 
the regular soldiers, Soudanese. He was black, and so 
were his men, who were freed slaves. The officer com- 
manding the Artillery was an Egyptian. The Bashi- 
Bazouk contingent was composed of Shagiychs — who were 
of the tribe ruled by Khashm-el-Mus — of black slaves, and of 
half-castes. Their officers were Turks, Kurds, and Cir- 
cassians. The captain of the ship was a Dongolese, and 
his sailors were blacks. Under the captain were numerous 
petty officers, such as the chief of the sailors, the chief of 
the carpenters, and so forth. The chief engineer and his 
staff were Egyptians, The Reis (pilot) and his assistants 
were Dongolese. 

Into this wild medley, in the Talahaiviyeh^ Sir Charles 
Wilson brought a company of Mounted Infantry ; and thus 
reinforced, we steamed down river; while I lay in the 
cabin, in a good deal of pain, and chatted to Khashm-el-Mus, 
who became a great friend of mine. He was a short, grey- 
bearded, dignified man of middle age, owning great power 
over his own people. He remained loyal to Gordon under 
very trying conditions, and he stuck by us to the last. 

Near Shendi, one of Khashm-el-Mus’s men came on 
board and reported that the force advancing from Berber 
had met the fugitives from Abu Klea and had come no 
farther. Another Shagiyeh gave the same information. 
The people of SKendi fired on the steamers, which replied 
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with ten rounds of shell from each gun. We then went 
about and returned to Gubat. At my request, Sir Charles 
Wilson conferred upon Mr. Ingram, of TAe Illustrated 
London News^ the rank of acting-lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy. Ingram had been of the greatest service. He had 
brought his own launch up from Korti, volunteered to the 
Desert Column, and fought gallantly at Abu Klea and at the 
reconnaissance of Metemmeh. As all the naval officers had 
been killed or wounded, and I was comparatively helpless, 
I was delighted to secure Mr. Ingram, who was exceedingly 
useful. 

His subsequent history was remarkable. He was killed 
while hunting big game in Africa, and was buried upon an 
island, which was afterwards washed away. The story 
goes that the manner of his death and the bearing away by 
a flood of his remains, were the fulfilment of a curse, which 
fell upon him when, in spite of warnings, he purchased a 
certain Egyptian mummy. 

Sir Charles Wilson, being assured that no attack was 
intended from the direction of Berber, began immediately 
to prepare for his expedition to Khartoum. Most un- 
fortunately, I was compelled to retire into hospital; but I 
was able to issue instructions which I hppe were of use. At 
Sir Charles Wilson’s request, I advised him to take the 
two larger and better protected steamers, Bordein and 
Talahawiyeh. 

The work of preparing them began next morning,* 
23rd January. The first thing to be done was to sort out 
from their crews the Egyptians, Turks, Kurds, Circassians, 
the “ hens ” whom Gordon had refused to have again in 
Khartoum, and to man the two vessels with Soudanese 
sailors and soldiers. Captain Gascoigne and Lieutenant 
Stuart-Wortley toiled at this tiresome job nearly all day. 

At my suggestion, the people removed from the 
steamers were placed in a camp by themselves up stilam, 
on the Khartoum side of Gubat ; so that in the event of a 
force advancing from Khartoum, and th^ consequent revolt 
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Df the ^ hens/’ should not be placed between two fires. 
The military objection was that they would foul.the water ; 
which was obviated by my building wooden piers project- 
ing into the stream. 

An engine-room artificer from the Naval Brigade was sent 
on board each st^uner, in which they went to work to repair 
de^S.' Wood mt the steamers was obained by cutting up 
\hxi fdkiekSi or water-wheels, up and down the river, a slow 
prp^s as performed by natives receiving orders through 
interpreters. Khashm-el-Mus was placed in command of 
the Bordein, and Abd-el- Hamid of the Talahawiyeh, Sir 
Giarles Wilson was to go in the Bordein^ together with 
Captain Gascoigne, lo non-commissioned officers and men 
of the Royal Sussex, one petty officer and one artificer 
Naval Brigade, and no Soudanese soldiers. In the 
Talakawiyeh were Captain L. J. Trafibrd, in command of 
10 non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal Sussex, 
one of whom was a signaller, one engine-room artificer 
Naval Brigade, and some 8o Soudanese soldiers. Tile 
Talakawiyeh towed a nuggar carrying about 50 Soudanese 
soldiers and a cargo of grain for Khartoum. According to 
Gordon’s express desire, the British troops were clad in 
red tunics, which, being borrowed from the Guards and the 
Heavy Camel Regim'ent, were far from being a regimental 
fit. 

By the time the preparations were complete, it was too 
late to start that night, and the Royal Sussex, folded in 
their red tunics, bivouacked on the bank. 

During the day, the entrenchments upon the hillside 
and by the river were strengthened ; and the same evening 
a convoy and an escort under the command of Colonel Talbot 
started for Jakdul to fetch stores. Captain C. B. Piggot, the 
man who knew not fear, carrying dispatches to Korti, 
accompanied them. 

It should be borne in mind that the chief object of the 
expedition to Khartoum, apart from the necessity of com- 
Quinicating irith Gordon himself, was to produce a moral 
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effect upon the Mahdists; Gordon's idea being that the 
presence of a small force of British soldiers would inevitably 
convince the native that powerful reinforcements might be 
expected immediately. In the journal of Sir Charles 
Wilson {From Korti to Khartoum) he makes the following 
comment : >* 

“ The original plan was for Beresford to man two of the 
steamers with the Naval Brigade, mount his Gardner gun 
on one of them, and after overhauling them, take me to 
Khartoum with about fifty men of the Sussex Regiment. 
This was now impossible : all the naval officers were killed 
or wounded except Beresford, who was himself unable to 
walk, and many of the best petty officers and seamen were 
also gone. Beresford offered to accompany me; but he 
had done himself no good by going down the river the 
day before, and there was every prospect of his getting 
worse before he was better. Besides, I felt I could not 
<^prive the force of its only naval officer, when it was quite 
possible the steamers left behind might have to take part in 
a fight.” 

That possibility was fulfilled. In the event, if I may say 
so, it was lucky that I was there. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of the 24th January, the 
two steamers started, flying the Egyptian flag, the slave- 
girls frying ^^«r^-cake under the fore turret, old Khashm- 
el-Mus smoking and drinking coffee on the cabin sofa, both 
vessels crammed with yelling and joyous savages, among 
whom were a bare score of British soldiers. They must 
pass powerful batteries, a single shot from which would sink 
them, and dangerous cataracts sown with rocks, and finally 
the guns of Omdurman, which was now in possession oi the 
enemy. And having survived these perils, they might be 
unable to return, for the river was rapidly falling. Slowly 
they steamed away against the strong stream, and vanished; 
and for seven days we waited for news of that desperate 
enterprise. 
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^ III Sir Charles Wilson’s absence, the militaiy command 
devolved upon . Colonel Boscawen, and after a few days, 
Colonel Boscawen being ill with fever, upon Colonel Mildmay 
Willson of the Scots Guards. The actual senior officer was 
myself. 1 issued a proclamation to the natives. 

(Trans/ation) 

“ To the people of the river districts. 

“This is to make it known to you that we are the 
advanced portion of the two great English armies which are 
now marching on Khartoum to punish the rebels. 

“ We do not wish to do you any harm if you will come 
to see us. You will receive no hurt ; and we will pay you 
for your cattle and crops. 

" If, however, you do not tender your submission, we will 
punish you severely. Your cattle will be taken, your villages 
and sakielu burnt, and you yourselves will be killed, even 
as those unfortunates who ventured to oppose us at Abu 
Klea and Metemmeh. 

“Any person desirou.s of speaking with the English 
general should carry a white flag, and come by the river 
bank alone. He will not be detained, and he will be guarded 
from all danger. * , 

“ The Sirdar 

“ Advanced Guard, English Army ” 

I was in hospital for only two days. The surgeon's 
knife relieved my pain, and I was speedily healed. On the 
26th January, and the following day, I took the Sajieh down 
to Metemmeh and shelled that place, covering the advance 
of % foraging party. There were daily expeditions both by 
the river in the steamer, and by land, to get goats and 
cattle, vegetables for the sick, and green-stuff for the camels, 
which had already eaten up all the vegetation about the 
camp. We weighed anchor daily at 6 a.m., taking a party 
of twehty picked shots from one of the regiments. Small 
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parties of riflemen used to fire at us from the Idt bank, but 
we had no casualties. 

All the villages in the neighbourhood were deserted; 
but there was nothing to be taken from them except a few 
beans and lentils, and the native wooden bedsteads. A 
good deal^'of long-range sniping went on, but no one was 
the worse for it. 

The British sailors and soldiers had trouble with the 
native bulls, which, docile enough with natives, resisted 
capture by white men. Nusri Pasha, the Egyptian, who 
had come down in command of the Talahawiyeh, was 
standing on the deck of the Safieh^ watching my men trying 
to compel a recalcitrant bull down the bank. 

“ Let me try,” said Nusri Pasha. “ He’ll obey me. 
You see.” 

And he crossed the plank to the shore, and went up to 
the angry bull. No sooner did the Pasha lay hand on the 
rope, than the bull charged, caught the unhappy Egyptian 
betwiien hk horns, carried him headlong down the slope 
and into xfee water, and fetched up against the steamer 
with his horns fixed in the sponson, while Nusri disappeared 
into the river, the beholders yelling with laughter. The 
1^ Pasha was fished out, chastened but not much the worse 
“"foy his extraordinary escape. Had he been impaled upon 
the horns, there would have been no more Nusri, tamer of 
bulls. 

Every night the tom-toms beat in Metemmeh ; and on 
the 28th, there was a great noise of firing, which we supposed 
to be the celebration of a religious festival. Alas, it was 
something else. 

On 31st January, Colonel Talbot returned from Jakdul 
with a large convoy of supplies. He was accompaniedl by 
the second division of the Naval Brigade, which, it may be 
remembered, had not arrived at Korti when the Desert 
Column left that place. With the Naval Brigade came 
Lieutenant E. B. van Koughnet, in command, Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Colin R. Keppel (son of my old friend Sir Harry 



Kcppei); Surgeon Arthur William May (liow Surgeon- 
Genera^ Sir A. W, May, C.B.), and Chief Engineer Henry 
Bcnbow (now Sir Henry Benbow, K.C.B., D.S.O.)* Never 
was reinforcement more timely ; and it was with inexpres- 
sible pleasure that I greeted my shipmates. Once more I 
ha(f ’officers ; irvthe meantime, I had put the Sajie/t into 
fighting trim ; and now we were ready for emergency. It 
came. ^ „ 

Every night I used to haul off the S( 7 /ie/i into the stream ; 
and I slept on deck. Very early in the morning of the 
1st February, I was awakened by a voice hailing the 
Safiek I ran to the rail, and there, in the first light of 
the dawn, was a boat, and Stuart-Wortley‘s face was lifted 
to mine. He climbed aboard. 

“ Gordon is killed and Khartoum has fallen,” he said. 

Then Stuart- Wortley told me how Sir Charles Wilson's 
two steamers were wrecked, how his force was isolated up 
the river, and how the Mahdi might be marching down with 
his whole triumphant horde armed with all the gu|is aid 
rifles of the fallen city. 

" Then the soldiers had better run up more wire entangle- 
ments and earthworks as quick as they can. And I wish to 
God 1 had those two steamers ! ” I said, 

I told Stuart-Wortley I would at once proceed to^thl 
rescue of Sir Charles Wilson’s party, and sent him on snore 
to tell the news to Colonel Boscawen. 

How the tidings came to the camp, is related by 
Lieutenant Douglas Dawson, who recorded in his diary how 
one “drew his curtains in the dead of night and told him ” 

. . . (The diary was published in 77 ie Nineteenth Century 
for November, 1885. I quote from the copy kindly lent to 
me by the author) : 

“ February ist No member of our small force as long as 
nc lives will ever forget this morning. Just at dawn I was 
woke by someone outside our hut calling for Boscawen. I 
jumped up and went^ut to see who it was, ancf then made 
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out tQ my surprise Stuart-Wortley^ whom we all th6ught at 
Khartoum. ^ 

“ 1 looked towards the river, expecting in the faint light 
to see the steamers, then seeing nothing, and observing by 
his face that there was something wrong, I said, ' Why,%ood 
heavens! where are the steamers, what is the news?’* He 
said, ‘ The very worst' ” 

The full story of a very gallant exploit, Sir Charles 
.Wilson’s daring voyage to Khartoum, has been modestly 
and clearly told in his book, From Korti to KJtartoum. The 
Bordein and the Talahawiyek iomngiht nuggar ^ came to the 
Shabloka Cataract upon the day (25th January) after they 
had started. Here the Bordein stuck ; and having been got off 
after many hours’ work, she ran aground again off Hassan 
Island next day, during which the expedition advanced only 
three miles. On the afternoon of the 27th, a man appearing 
on the left bank cried that Khartoum had fallen and Gordon 
was slain. No one believed him, because the air was full of 
false rumours. The next day, 28th, in the morning, a man 
on the right bank cried that Khartoum had fallen and that 
Gordon had been killed, two days before. No one believed 
him. But it was true. It was on that night that we in 
Gubat heard the guns firing in Metemmeh. 

By this time, those in the steamers ’ could catch a far 
glimpse of the roofs and minarets of Khartoum penbilled 
upon the blue above the trees of Tuti Island ; and at the 
same time, a heavy fire was opened from the battery of 
Fighiaiha on their right hand. Then they came to Halfiyeh, 
where a battery of four guns fired upon them, on their left 
hand. The naked black men in the steamers served theif 
guns with a furious zeal, while the British infantry fired 
steadily, and so through the smoke the red flags went op, 
safely past the point of the long island that ends opposite 
to Halfiyeh, the Soudanese ecstatically shrieking defiance 
and brandishing their rifles. At Halfiyeh were boats lyingj 
and Khashm-el-Mus said to Sir Charles Wilson, ** Gordon's 
troops must ‘be there, as the Mahdi has no boats.*^ 
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^ TlMm,*from the Bordein^ which Was leading they could see 
j^vqpiment House in Khartoum plain above the trees, but 
there was no Bag dying from its roof. As they passed between 
the island on their left hand and the mainland on the right, 
two niiore guns opened, and there began a heavy rifle-fire 
from both sides which continued for the rest of the way, 
Tuti Island, the upper end of which faces Khartoum, and 
about which on either side the Blue Nile stretches an arm tp t 
join the White Nile, was lined with riflemen firing over a 
dyke. At first Sir Charles thought them to be Gordon's 
men, and took the steamer nearer in, when the fire increased. 
So, writes Sir Charles, “ we went on, old Khashm protesting = 
it was all up, and predicting terrible disaster to ourselves. 
No sooner did we start upwards than we got into such a fire 
as 1 hope never to pass through again in a ‘ penny steamer.’ 
Two or more guns opened upon us from Omdurman fort, 
and three or four from Khartoum or the upper end of Tuti ; 
the roll of muslietry from each side was continuous ; and 
high above that could be heard the grunting of a Nordcnfelt 
or a mitrailleuse, and the loud rushing noise of the Krupp 
shells . . 

They rounded the curve of the island, and there beyond 
the space of rushing water torn with shot, and the flash and 
smoke of bursting shells, Khartoum rose into full sight; 
and ihere, ranged on the sandy shore beneath the walls, the 
Mahdi’s banners fluttered above the massed ranks of the 
dervishes. 

All was done. Sir Charles Wilson had fought his way 
to the end, determined to go on till he was certain of the fate 
ol*the city. Then he knew ; then, and not until then, did he 
give the order to go about. 

At the word, as he relates, the Soudanese, who had lost 
all they had in the world, were stricken mute and impotent 
Poor old Khaship-el-Mus wrapped his mantle about his head, 
crouching in a corner. They ran down stream through the 
fire, the Soudanese bravely returning it, the British infantry 
steady as evir, and won clear. During four hours they had 
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been under fire.' They rah do^ 9ome 30 miles, and moored 
for the night ? 

The next day, 29th January, the Talahawiyeh struck on 
a rock in the Shabloka Cataract, and must be abandoned. 
The British were transhipped to the Bordein, the natives 
bivouacked on an island. Next day the natives were sent 
on ahead in the nuggar^ hitherto towed by the Talahawiyeh^ 
and the Bordem followed. The day after, 31st January, 
during the afternoon, the Bordein struck a rock, began to 
fill, and was run on shore upon a small island close to the 
large Mernat Island. When the accident occurred. Sir 
Charles Wilson was just preparing to run at full speed past 
the fort and battery of Wad Habeshi, which lay on the left 
hand some three and a half miles lower down. Mernat 
Island lies about 3$ miles above Gubat by land, and nearly 
40 by river. 

Sir Charles Wilson landed guns, ammunition and stores. 
At first he intended to make a night march down on the 
right bank ; but he changed his plan and decided to remain 
where he was for the night. 

Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley was dispatched to caa7|fte 
news to Gubat in one of the two small boats, a felucca. He 
left at 6.45 p.m., taking a crew of four jEnglish soldiers and 
eight natives. They were fired at and missed by the^ad 
Habeshi fort; and working splendidly, traversed the 40 
miles in a little over eight hours, arriving at Gubat, as already 
related, at 3 a.m. on the morning of ist February. Stuart- 
Wortley and his men faced death every mile of t|je way ; 
and their voyage deserves to be remembered as a bold, 
determined and gallant achievement. 



CHAPTER XXXI » 

THE SOUDAN WAR (Continued) 
IX. The Rescue 


" And while lying near Mctemroeh 
He went:— many a time you know — 

Up the river in his steamer, 

Dealing havoc on the foe ; 

And each gallant tar and Jollie 
That was with him, fighting there, 

Now would follow without question, 

Let him lead them, anywhere.” 

Songs of Ike Catrul Cor/r (Sergeant II. Eagle, R.M.C.C.) 

men used to sing ' Our Navy on the Nile,’ of which the above is an 
but the rest is so complimentary to the author, that he is obliged to 

A t two o'clock in the afternoon of the ist February 
the Safieh left Gubat to proceed to the rescue of Sir 
Charles Wilson's force. From the time the news 
arrived until we started, we were occupied in getting wood 
and stores. With me were Lieutenant E. B. van Koughnet, 
Bub-Lieutenant Colin R. Keppel, Surgeon Arthur William 
May, Chief Engineer Henry Benbow, Acting-Lieutenant 
Walter Ingram, Mr. Webber, boatswain, all of the Royal 
Navy, Lieutenant R. L. Bower, King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
and Lieutenant Stuart- Wortley, who had brought the news 
the disaster. The vessel was manned by picked men from 
both divisions of the Naval Brigade, and carried twenty 
non-commissioned officers and men, picked shots, of the ' 
Mounted Infantry^ under the command of Lieutenant R. L. 

*9S 
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Bower. The engine-room staff CQnsisted of Chief Engineer 
Benbow ; tw6 engine-room Artificers, Royal Navy, J. T, 
Garland and G. Woodman; and one chief stoker, Royal 
Navy; an Arab or Egyptian engineer, and six Soudanese 
stokers. We mounted the two Gardner guns in echeloiv on 
the platform made of railway sleepers and boiler-plate 
amidships, and one of the two brass 4-pr. mountain guns 
; was placed in the turret forward, the other in the turret aft, 
both turrets being built of railway sleepers and boiler-plate, 
with which defences the ship had been cased above water. 
The Reis (native pilot) was stationed inside the barricade 
protecting the wheel, to guide the helmsman, who was a blue- 
jacket. The native boats always carry two Reises, one to 
look out, the other to steer. Our Reis was mounted upon a 
box so that he could see over the barricade. In order to 
guard against the kind of accident which had befallen Sir 
Charles Wilson’s steamers, 1 informed him that if he took 
ufe safely up and down he would be rewarded, but that upon 
any indication of treachery he would be shot at once. He 
was then handcuffed to a stanchion, and Quartermaster 
Olden, with a loaded revolver, was placed at his si^Q. 
Surgeon-General A. W. May, who very kindly sent me his 
recollections of the trip, writes : “ A quartermaster with 
the nickname of ‘ Punch ’ was told off to look after him, and 
he stood as grim as death at his side, revolver in hand, quite 
ready at the slightest sign of treachery to carry out his 
orders ... I always attribute our getting up and down 
when the river was low and dangerous to your wise warning 
of the pilot.” 

The Safieh was simply a penny steamer in a packing- 
case. Where the packing-case was deficient, bullets went 
through her as through paper, and a shell would pierce her 
wooden jacket. The pinch would come when we sighted 
the fort at Wad Habeshi, which lay on our right hantjb 
beilweenus and Mernat Island, where was Sir Charles Wilson’s 
pa^y, and which was some 36 miles up stream from Gubat. 

On 1st February we shoved along at the rate of 2*5 
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miles an hour, tho most, the Sajie/t cm^ld do against the 
current, stopped to get wood, and anchored in the stream 
during the night It was impossible to navigate in the dark. 
The next, day was almost entirely occupied in collecting 
wood, which was laboriously obtained by dismantling« and 
cutting up the sakiehs, native water-wheels. That evening 
we arrived within three or four miles of Wad Habeshi, and 
again anchored for the night After weighing next morning, 
I assembled the ship’s company and briefly addressed them, 
I told them that we were in a tight place, but that we would 
get out of it ; that if we failed to rescue Sir Charles Wilson, 
the Mahdi's men would get them and would then come 
down upon Gubat ; but that wc would save Wilson’s party. 
The men were as cheery and steady as possible. 

At 7 a.m. we sighted Wad Habeshi on the starboard 
hand ; and we saw, far up the river, the trees of Mernat Island, 
andi the tilted hull and funnel of the stranded Bordein. 

By 7.30 a.ni. we were within 1200 yards of the fort, ancf I 
opened fire with the bow gun. Wad Habeshi was a strong 
earthwork, with four embrasures, mounting four guns, and 
manned, according to Stuart-Wortley’s report, by 5000 
riflemen. The only practicable channel ran within 80 yards 
of the fort. We could only crawl past the battery, and as 
we were defenceless against gun-fire, our only chance was 
to maintain so overwhelming a fire upon the embrasures as 
to demoralise the guns’ crews. It was an extreme instance 
of the principle that the best defence resides in gun-fire 
rather than in armour ; for we had no effective armour. 

Accoijjrdingly, the starboard Gardner and the two brass 
guns, thd 20 soldiers and 14 bluejackets, poured a steady 
and an accurate fire into the fort, disregarding the parties of 
riflemen whb were shooting at us from the bank. There 
were some 600 or 800 of these, and one gun opened fire 
from the side embrasure of the fort. Poor von Koughnet 
was shot in the leg, and second-class petty officer Edtrin 
Comow, number two of the crew of the starboard Gardner, 
frit mortally wounded, and died that evening. But IG 
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deadly was the firej^we poured into the embrasuf^ of the 
fort, that the enomy could not fire the two guns bearing 
upon the Sa/iek while she was bpre abeam of them. We 
passed, the fort, and by the time we had left it about 200 
yards astern, our fire necessarily slackened, as our guns no 
longer bore upon the battery. 

Suddenly a great cloud of steam or smoke rose from the 
after hatchway. Instantly the fire of the enemy increased. 
Chief Engineer Benbow, who was standing with me on the 
quarter-deck, ran to the engine-room. A Maltese carpenter 
rushed up to me crying, “ All is lost, sare, myself and my 
brother, sare ! The ship he sink, sare ! *’ and was promptly 
kicked out of the way. 

I saw the black stokers rushing up from the stoke-hold 
hatchway. At the moment it was uncertain whether the 
ship was on fire or the boiler injured ; but as she still had 
way upon her I ordered her to be headed towards the bank, 
away from the fort, and so gained another few yards. The 
carpenter’s mate reported that there were three feet of water 
in the well, and that the vessel was sinking. 

Then she stopped. In the meantime our fire upon the 
side embrasure of the fort was continued by the riflemen ; 
and it went on without pause, lest the enemy should get 
another shot in. I dropped anchor, and addressed the 
men. I told them that the vessel was all right, as she 
had only a foot of water under her bottom; that the 
stores and ammunition must be got up on deck in case 
she settled down; that no relief was possible; but that 
not a single dervish would come on board while one 
of us was alive. 

The men were quite cool and jovial. 

“ It’s all right, sir,” said one cheerfully. “ Vlfe’ll make it 
'ot for the beggars ! ” 

Mr. Benbow, chief engineer, came to me and retried 
that the water must have come from the boiler, because it 
was hot; and that, as the shot which had pierced the boiler 
diad entered above the water-line, the vessel was safe. I then 
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countermanded the order to bring up th^ ammunition and 
t stores. ^ 

In the meantime the two engine-room artificers, Gwind 
and Woodman, had been carried up from the engine-foom, 
so terribly scalded that the flesh of their hands, forearms 
and faces was hanging in strips, like the flesh of a boiled 
chicken. They had been stationed by Mr. Benbow between 
the boiler and the ship’s side, with orders to insert shot-plugs 
if the side was pierced ; and in that position were farther from 
the exit than the Soudanese stokers, and therefore were more 
severely injured. The stokers were badly scalded. Two 
days afterwards, an odour as of the grave pervading the 
upper deck, a search discovered a black stoker under the 
fortified superstructure. He was hauled out with a boat- 
hook, and was then still alive, although his flesh was peeling 
from his bones. He had resigned himself to die, as Asiatics 
will ; and he died. 

Considering the situation, I thought that upon the Safieh 
probably depended not only the fate of Sir Charles Wilson's 
party, who were isolated in a hostile country between the 
strong force at Wad Habeshi and the Mahdi’s host marching 
down from Khartoum, and who could not even rely upon the 
native soldiers with them, but the fate of the whole Desert 
Column; because if’ we failed to bring away Wilson, and his 
party were captured or slain, the enemy would be encouraged 
to descend upon the Desert Column at Gubat. I was, of 
course, at that moment ignorant of the movements of the 
Mahdi’s army; and could only conjecture that they were 
even then marching upon us. As a matter of fact they 
were; but the exact sequence of events did not become 
known for a long time afterwards. 

1 asked 9i|». Benbow if he could repair the boiler. 

He replied, " I think I can do it.” 

He added th%t it was still too hot to examine. The time 
was then between nine and ten a.m. Mr. Benbow, assisted by 
the leading stoker R.N., who had been statioi^d on deck as 
stretcher-bearer, drew the fires and pumped out the boiler, 4 
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when he found a hole some three inches in diameter, round 
which the plaice had bulged inwards, its edges being tom 
an& Jagged. 

Fy the time the examination was completed, it was about 
eleven o'clock. Mr. Benbow then set, to work to make a 
new plate with his own hands. He had brought with him 
from the depot at Wady Haifa some engineer's stores: 
a piece of sheet-iron, and some bolts and nuts ; part of the 
equipment I had brought from Korti, when General Buller 
asked me if I was going to mend camels with them. I 
remembered his chaff in that hour, 

Mr. Benbow, with no other assistance than that of the 
leading stoker, had to cut a plate, i6 inches by 14, drill the 
holes in it to receive the bolts, drill holes in the injured 
boiler plate corresponding to the first to a fraction, and cut 
the threads of the screws upon bolts and nuts, The new 
plate being too thin to take the pressure, he also had to 
bolt an iron bar across it, drilling the holes through the bar, 
through the new plate, and through the injured boiler plate. 

During the whole time he was below in the stifling hot 
engine-room at work upon a task demanding at once great 
exertion and the utmost nicety, the fire from the fort never 
ceased. Bullets pattered continually upon tlje hull, some of 
them piercing it, and striking the wounded men who lay 
below. At any moment another shell might burst into the 
engine-room. But Mr. Benbow went on with his work. 

On deck, we continued to maintain a steady fire, hour 
after hour, upon the fort. It was our only chance. The 
slightest cessation, and they would bring their gun to bear 
on us. The range was between 200 and 300 yards. As we 
hung at anchor, the fort bore almost directly astern. It was 
therefore necessary to alter the position of tJur guns. A 
rough platform was built aft, upon which one of the Gardners 
was mounted, and where it was admirably served all day by 
Acting-Lieutenant Walter I ngram. Lieutenant Colin Keppel, 
in order to Hhve room inside the narrow wood-protected 
casemate astern to train his brass howitzer, sawed off its 
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trail. The result was that after each dischai^ the gun 
leaped into the air and fell upon its back. After laying^he 
gun, and before firing, Keppel removed the sight to pj€vent 
its being injured, and put it in his pocket. Keppel and 
Mr. James Webber served the gun all day, firing 150 Bounds. 
The casemate itself was strengthened to take the shock of the 
gun by buttressing it with a stout strut of timber. At every 
discharge the whole crazy vessel shook and trembled ; her 
plates started; and her bows opened. The fire from the 
Gardner and the rifle-fire, directed upon the side embrasure 
of the fort^ were so accurate and incessant that the gunners of 
tiife ?enemy never had a chance, either to get their gun to 
bdhr or to remove it to another position. The few shots 
they fired travelled about 100 yards to the right of the 
steamer. 

Meantime, Mr. Benbow, down below, went on with his 
work. 

The noise of the engagement was so deafening and con- 
tinuous that we did not hear the three shots fired upon 
Mernat Island, the signal arranged by Sir Charles Wilson 
with Stuart- Wortley to show that the party was safe; and 
we were so busy that we did not see the flags hoisted upon 
the wreck of the Bordein with the same object. At that 
time Sir Charles Wilson's party were themselves engaged 
with the enemy, who were firing upon them from the bank. 
Sir Charles Wilson v/as able to make out that the Safiek 
was at anchor and was heavily engaged. He then thought 
that we had the two steamers, the Tewfikiyeh as well as the 
Safiek, that one had been injured, and that the Safiek was 
covering her from the fire of the fort. He immediately 
broke up his ^riba, embarked the wounded, some of the 
natives, the guns, ammunition and stores, and a small guard 
of the Royal Sussex, in the nuggar, and sent it down stream 
under the command of Captain Gascoigne. The embarka- 
tion was carried into execution under fire. Sir Ct\arles then 
landed the rest of Jiis force on the right bank (Wad Habeshi 
and the enemy were on t^e left bank) in his remaining" small 
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boat, a felucca, fhe whole party then marched down the 
rigfe bank to a point oj^osite to the Sajieh^ Captain 
Gascoigne taking down the nuggar and the feludca. “As 
we got nearer,” writes Sir Charles, “ we could make out the 
white ensign flying bravely in the breeze, a pleasant sight for 
hard-pressed Britishers.” 

Upon the arrival of his force, it immediately opened fire 
upon the fort. I signalled to Sir Charles, informing him of 
the condition of affairs, and suggesting that he should move 
to a place lower down, where I would pick hirn up on the 
morrow. The Sajieh lying some 500 yards from^the tank, 
and Sir Charles having a difficulty in replying to rtiy signals; 
Captain Gascoigne volunteered to go aboard. He took^a 
native crew in the felucca and pulled across under a hot fire 
from the fort, which did not discompose him in the least. 
There was never a cooler man under fire than Gascoigne. 
He brought with him the two engine-room artificers of the 
Naval Brigade who had accompanied Sir Charles Wilson, 
and who at once went below to help Mr. Benbow to repair 
the boiler. 

Captain Gascoigne returned with a message from myself 
to Sir Charles Wilson suggesting that, in order to divert the 
attention of the enemy from the Safich, he should continue 
to maintain a fire upon the fort with a part of his force, 
while the rest proceeded farther down to form a zeriba at a 
spot suitable for embarkation ; and that the women, sick and 
wounded should proceed in the nuggar during the night to 
the same place, to which I would bring the steamer on the 
following morning. Captain Gascoigne rejoined Sir Charles 
Wilson without casualty. » 

Sir Charles then sent Captain Traffbrd forward with the 
Royal Sussex, Khashm-el-Mus and most of the Soudanese, 
while Sir Charles himself remained with 30 men and one 
gun. They maintained a steady and a useful fire until sun- 
set, when ,they marched after the rest of the party. 

Meantime, Mr. Benbow, down below, went on with his 
work? 
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It was at^ut two o’clock when the artificers joined him, 
^SQ that he had already been toiling single-handed, v except 
for the lading stoker, for three hours. After another three 
hours, at five o’clock, the plate and bar were made, the holes 
drilled in them and in the boiler, and the threads cut 
upon the bolts and nuts. But the boiler was still so hot, that 
it was impossible for a man to be in it, and the plate could not 
be fixed, because it was necessary to pass the bolts through 
the plates from inside the boiler. Mr. Benbow pumped cold 
water into the boiler and out again once or twice; but by 
.d Vclock^the heat was still too great for a white man to 
endure. We smeared a negro boy with tallow, and 1 
promised him a reward if he would go into the boiler. He 
v^as delighted. He was lowered down, to climb out again 
faster than he went in. After a short pause, he had another 
tiy. This time, in a frying heat that only a black skin 
could bear, he stayed inside, passing the bolts through, 
while Mr. Benbow caulked plates and bolts and screwed 
them home. The boy was none the worse in body and 
richer in possessions than ever in his life. By seven o’clock 
the job was done. 

You can .see what it was for yourself; for the plate is 
now in the Museum of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Colin Keppel (sub - lieutenant in 
1885), writing to me on the subject, says, “ When in com- 
mand of the gunboats under Lord Kitchener in 1898, on 
our ,way to Fashoda, about 300 miles above Khartoum on 
the . White Nile, I again came upon our old Safieh^ then 
again in the hands of the dervishes, with whom we had a short 
action. The first thing I did afterwards was to go down 
below (I knew where to look !) and found the patch which 
old Benbow had put on more than 13 years before.” 

Lord Kitchener afterwards had the plate cut out, andf 
he very kindly sent it to me. 

By ten o'clock that night, the boiler was repaired and 
the fires were laid. In the meantime, as soon as the 
twilight fell that evening, the fire from the fort slackened. 
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It was my; object to delude the enemy into'^t^ belief that 
we had abandoned the steamer ; for, if they thb^t she was 
empty, tJiey would not fire jipon her, lest they should damage 
an invaluable prize. Moreover, did the enemy suppose that 
we were staying by the ship, they would during the night 
shift a gun from the fort, dragging it along the bank to a 
point abreast of the steamer; whence they could ^e the 
vessel looming on the water, whereas we in the steamer could 
not see them ; whence the range was no mpre than about 
8o yards ; and whence a single hit would disable us. 

But all depended upon our running the gauntlet in tjie 
morning. Therefore, in the hope of deceiving the enemy, 
as the darkness gathered, the four boats brought down to 
embark Wilson's party were ostentatiously hauled along- 
side, as if to take off the ship’s company. Then all firing 
stopped ; and after that thirteen hours’ furious fusillade, the 
immense and crystal silence of the desert submerged us like 
the sea. Talking above a whisper was forbidden; every 
aperture was closed below, where the lamps were burning 
to light Mr. Benbow at his work, and no spark of light was 
allowed on deck. The men lit their pipes at a slow match 
burning in a bucket, and smoked under cover. 

After leaving the Safieh in the afternoon. Captain 
Gascoigne had more adventures with his nuggar which 
by this time he must have been weary. It went ashore 
opposite to the fort, which of course shot at it, and Gascoigne 
must embark all except the badly wounded, under firp, as 
usual. Luckily, the enemy failed to get the range. By 
“ sunset, the united exertions of Sir Charles Wilson’s firing 
party bad refloated the nuggar. 

Late that night, we saw her drift past us in the darkness. 
^ The fort fired upon her, but apparently without result, 
for she drifted on and disappeared. Then the enemy opened 
fire again upon the steamer. They had run the guns out- 
sidb the fort in the interval, and fired a few rounds at 
us, aocompanied by a heavy rifle fire. But the Safieh 
remainecd dumb and motionless. The firing ceased, the 
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enemy eyi^^tly believing that we had abandonee^ the 
vesseh ^ * m ‘'- 

I slep^ in snatches on deck, waking every now j|pd then 
to look rouijd. The officers were sound asleep, l)^g in a 
neat row on the deck. It occurred to me that, taking into 
consideration the position in which they lay relative to the 
gun on the bank, a single shot might kill them all. So 
I roused them up very quietly, and bade them dispose 
themselves in yarious places. I remember how they waked 
with a sleepy grin, each looking for a separate confer, 
“ dropping into it and falling asleep again. 

So far, our ruse had succeeded. At five o’clock the 
next morning (4th February) Mr. Benbow lit the fires, using 
utmost caution, keeping the ash-pit draught plates 
almost shut, in order to prevent sparks, which would 
instantly betray us, from flying up the funnel. On deck, 
we were in suspen.se, all staring at the shot-riddled funnel. 
It kept its secret for fifty minutes ; then suddenly it belched 
a fountain of hot ashes. It was then within ten minutes 
of daylight Almost at the same moment a great shouting 
broke out in the fort, and a convulsive beating of tom-toms. 
Then the guns and rifles began to speak again. 

What had happened was that when the pressure-gauge 
indicated,; 10 Ib. of steam, the Arab captain of the stokers 
suddenly appeared at the engine-room hatch, and spoke 
swiftly in Arabic to his men, who, before Mr. Benbow could 
intei^ere, flung open the draught plates. 

It was a close-run business. In the next ten minutes 
the steam had run up to 20 lb. pressure. Instantly 
we weighed anchor. The moment the steamer began to 
move, such a yell of rage went up from the Dervishes in 
the fort, as I never heard before or since. Leaping and 
screaming <on the bank, they took up handfuls of sand and^ 
flung them towards us. They had thought us f|ed, and the 
steamer theirs. And there we were, and there was the 
steamer moving away up river towards Khartoum ; and 
the men of Wad Hab^hi were naturally disappointed. 
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Then we went about, and ran down at full speed, ag^ih eon- 
eentrating our fire upon the embrasures of the foit. Qncc 
more, as we came abreast of Wad Habeshi, we turn^ botb 
Gardners and both howitzers upon the emf>rasureS, ih one 
of which we burst a shell; while the 20 sdldiers and the 
14 bluejackets maintained their steady rifle fi|;p. ^ , 

▼We were running now with the stream instead of against i 
it, and our speed was the greater, and we stormed past the | 
fort without a single casualty; and then, just as we thought 
we were clear, lo! there was Gascoigne’s hapless 
stuck and helpless some 400 yards below Wad Hab^hi, 
and in full bearing of its side embrasure. As all depended 
upon the safe passage of the Safieh, I ran on until we were 
a mile from the fort and out of its range, and then dropped 
ar^chor. 

I dispatched Keppel with six bluejackets in a small 
boat to the assistance of the nuggar, Rear-Admi^ Sir 
Colin Keppel very kindly sent to me his account of the 


affair, based upon the notes made in his di^ry at the time. 
“ The riflemen, having got rid of the steamer, concentrated 
their fire on the nuggar. However, the range was long 
and ^heir fire was not very accurate. After we had anchored 
you dispatched me in a small boat with six bluejackets 
to the assistance of the nuggar. After attempting tq||)ull 
up to her, we found that the stream was too strong, and so 
1 decided, having obtained your approval by semafdipre, 
to land on. the right bank, track the boat up until w^ up* 
stream of the nuggar^ and thus reach her. ' I found the only 
thlngi^to do was to lighten her; and while Gascoigtie and 
^ Jirere thrdwing overboard sacks of dhura and*^ other things, 
I was striK^ in the groin by a bullet which went through 
lUy breechef but did not penetrate the skin. It only raised 
a l^ise wHch made me limp for a few days. There 
eonsider^le number of wounded in the imgga$rl 
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was afloat again we drifted down. You got u|der wsjf 
iri jiie steamer and picked us up.” ^ 

Such is Keppel’s modest account of what was a very 
gallant piece of service on his part^aSid on the part of 
Captain Gascoigne, who with their men were working in 
the nuggar under Are for three hours. Had they failed 
where they so brilliantly succeeded, the whole Column, 
as we learned afterwards, would have been jeopardised ; 
for the steamer, returning to their assistance, would again 
have come within range of the fort. 

The nuggar \t?is taken in tow, and Captain Gascoigne’s 
heroic struggles with that unlucky craft were thus ended 
for the time. A mile below us. Sir Charles Wilson was 
waiting for us with his whole detachment. They were all 
embarked, «nd by 5.45 p.m. we had safely arrived at Qubat 
That pight I slept so profoundly that I do not kpow 
when I should have awakened, had not first one rat, and 
then another, walked over my face. 

Mr. Benbow’s skilled and intrepid service had saved the 
Column wilh a piece of boiler plate and a handful of bolts. ' 
He received the special compliments of Lord Wolseley^ 
who presented him with his own silver cigarette case ; ahd 
was promoted to the rank of chief inspector of machinesy. 
He ought to have* received the Victoria Cross; hut owing 
to the fact that I did not then know that the decoration 
could be granted for a service of that nature, I did not, t(V 
my great regret, recommend him for the honour, Mr. /afnes 
Webber was promoted to be chief boatswain ; and In 1887, 
j his services being once more exceptionally recommended, ^ 
he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 

. Surgeon Arthur May's services were inestimable. Always* 
.ileery, indefatigable and zealous, when he was not attend- 
ing to the wounded under fire, he was on deck, rifle in hand, 
among the marksmen. It was a great pleasure to me |o 
report in the highest terms of the conduct of the 4>fficcr» 
and men under my command, and specially to recommend 
Lieutenant £. B. van Kodghnet, Sub'Lieutenant C. R. 
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Keppel, Acting-Lieutenant Walter Ingram, Chief Engineer 
Benbow, Surgeon Arthur William May and Mr. James 
Webber, boatswain, and Lieutenant Bower, commanding 
the Mounted Infaiftry. 

During the engagement with the fort at Wad Habeshi 
5400 rounds were fired from the Gardner guns, and 2150 
from the rifles. The figure for the brass howitzers is un- 
certain, fhe official report giving 126, but Sub- Lieutenant 
Keppel, who served one of the guns, mentioned 150 as the 
number fired from one gun in one day. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


THE SOUDAN WAR {Continued) 

X. The Effect of the Action of Wad Habeshi 

J HE proximate result of the fight of the SSfieh 
was of course the fulfilment of its immediate object, 
the rescue of Sir Charles Wilson’s gallant detach- 
ment. But, years afterwards, it was made known that the 
full effect actually extended so far as to include the salva- 
tion of the whole Desert Column. In The Royal Navy : A 
History, vol. vii., Sir William Laird Clowes briefly mentions 
the fact, referring to Sir F. R. Wingate’s letter to Lord 
Wolseley of i8th March, 1893. The passages in that letter 
to which he ’refers are as follows : 

“ It is therefore on these grounds only that I hkve 
ventured to collate 'evidence on an episode which may be 
considered to have been finally dealt with. . . . Moreover, 
with the light which this evidence throws on the situation, 
the results of Beresford’s action cannot but be enhanced . . , 
that he was the means of saving Sir C, Wilson and his party 
an admitted fact ; but when it is realised that added to 
?^his action really saved the Column, it is, I consider, my 
*to bring before you this evidence which, had it been 
caplin at the time, might have secured for Beresford and 
^Behbow the greatest reward soldiers and sailors can hope 
to obtain. But late as it is, it may not be too late for the 
question to be reopened. . . . 

"In Order to arrive at the actual details of the Dervish 
tnovenaents subsequent to the fall of Khartoum, a meeting 
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was held at the Intelligence Department, Egyptian Army, 
Cairo, on the 23rd February, 1893, at which the following 
were present, namely, Father Orhwalder, Kasha el Mus 
Pasha, Major Hassan Agha Mohammed (Kassala), Hassan 
Eff, Riban (late Maowin Berber District) and present at Berber 
at that time; the Emir Sheikh Medawi (one of the principal 
Dervish Emirs present in the attack on Khartoum). . . , 

“ In the unanimous opinion of the above Committee, the 
credit of having delayed the Dervish advance and thus 
enabling the British Column to be retired safely is due to 
the action of Lord Charles Beresford at Wad Habeshi. . . 

The following short extracts may be cited from the 
evidence which led the Committee to their conclusion. The 
fir^ is taken from the statement of Esh Sheikh Murabek 
\^ad el Tilb, a Kordofan merchant who arrived in Cairo on 
30th May, 1888, from Omdurman: 

“ . . . There were 3000 Dervishes there (at Wad Habeshi) 
under the Emir Ahmed Wad Faid and Sheikh Mustafa el 
Amin. These Dervishes thought they could easily capture 
thft steamer in which there were only about 30 men, but the 
English stood up and fought like men for many hours, they 
inflicted great loss on the Dervishes, and forced them to 
draw off and disperse. Their Chief Emir was killed as well 

their Artillery Officer. 

" The effect of this defeat on the Dervishes was immense, 
and it also affected the whole situation. The survivors fled 
in many directions, spreading the news of the English victory 
far and wide. . . . 

“If the Dervishes at Wad Habeshi had succeeded in 
capturing the steamer, there is no doubt Nejumi would have 
hastened his march and would have intercepted the English 
before they could have got away from Gubat, but instead 
of that he halted when he heard of Wad Faid’s death, and 
delayed some days in consequence at Wad Bishara and at 
Gcreishab. He had a very large force with him . . . 

“(Signed) MURABEK WAD EL TiLy” 
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Thie ^ond extract is translated from the German of 
Father Orhwalder, long a prisoner of the Mahdi: 

I It is an undoubted fact that Lord Charles Beres- 

lord's gallant action at Wad Habeshi was the means of 
saving the lives of Sir Charles Wilson and his party, who 
would have suffered a like fate to that of Colonel Stewart 
and his companions, and it is an equally undoubted fact 
that the Mahdi’s success at Khartoum shook the fidelity of 
the Shagiyeh, but Lord Charles Beresford’s victory at Wad 
Habeshi had the effect of making Nejumi dread meeting the 
English on the river, and decided him to attack thejn on 
the desert. 

*‘Lord Charles Beresford deserves the credit of having 
effected this and was thus the means of saving the entire 
British force. 

“(Signed) Don Guiseppe Ormwalder 
February , 1893 )” 

It is obvious that the estimation of the conduct of the 
officers and men who fought at Wad Habeshi remains 
unaffected by the results of the action, which were neither 
definitely contemplated nor clearly foreseen. And the 
evidence I have quoted being irrelevant, strictly speaking, 
to any criticism of the action itself, is here cited, not in order 
to enhance the credit of the officers and men concerned but, 
for the sake both of its intrinsic interest, and for the purpose 
of illustrating, incidentally, the methods occasionally adopted 
under the system controlling the Royal Navy. 

The effect of the action at Wad Habeshi exemplifies 
the extraordinary potency of the element of chance in war. 
Under what conceivable theory of tactics could it have been 
maintained that a penny steamer had the smallest chance 
of rescuing a detachment isolated in a hostile country, upon 
condition of twice engaging a powerful battery at short 
range, and twice defeating its garrison of sixty or a hundred 
to^e? Or what self-respecting tactician would have pre- 
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dieted that in the extremely improbable event of sirccess^ 
its effect would have been to check, even momentarily, the 
advance by hnd of the main force of the enemy ? 

But the unexpected happened ; and as it did happen, it 
would have been in accordance with a courteous precedent 
on the part of the authorities to have recognised the fact. 
I make no complaint of their action as regards myself ; and 
only recall it here in the hope that no repetition of it will be 
permitted in respect of others perhaps less fortunate than 
I. The Admiralty refused to allow me to count my 
service in the Soudan either as time spent in command of 
a ship of war, or, as part of a period of command spent both 
in peace and war. Their Lordships* refusal might have 
involved my retirement before I had completed the time 
required to qualify for flag rank. The Queen’s Regulations 
ordained: that a captain must have completed six years* 
service, of which the first three years must be in command 
of a ship of war at sea ; or that he must have completed four 
years during war ; or five years, of war and peace combined. 

After having been for over two years in command of 
H.M.S. Undaunted^ I applied (in May, 1892) for permission 
to count the 315 days in the Soudan during which I was 
borne on the books of H.M.S. Alexandra^ \yhich were allowed 
as sea-time by the Admiralty, in the required five years of 
war and peace combined. The application was refused, on the 
ground that war .service could not be reckoned by a captain 
unless he was in command of a ship of war actually employed 
in active service at sea. 

Having completed my three years’ service in command 
at sea, I applied (in April, 1893) for permission to count the 
315 days sea-time, although they preceded the three years 
in command at sea, as part of the required six years’ service. 
The application was refused, upon the ground that its ac- 
ceptance was not necessary in order to save me from retire- 
ment 

A year and a half afterwards (in January, 1895) I 
repeated my application, pointing out that in three cases 
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'the Adocfiralty had, by order in council, conceded similar 
claims of admittedly much less force than my own, and 
that the only naval officers engaged in the Soudan war who 
were not allowed to count their time towards promotion 
were Captain Boardman and myself. Their Lordships then 
merely referred me to their previous answers. I may 
mention that my application was warmly and emphatically 
supported by Lord Wolseley. , 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE SOUDAN WAR {Continued) 

XI. The Retreat 

U PON the day after the rescue of Sir Charles Wilson’s 
party, a court of inquiry, under my presidency, was 
held to investigate the conduct of the captains of the 
two wrecked steamers, and one of the Reises. The captains 
were acquitted. The Reis was found guilty of treachery, 
but his punishment was remitted in consideration of the 
fact that he had brought Lieutenant Stuart-Wortley safely 
down the river after the wreck of the Bordein. 

The little Safieh was riddled with bullet-holes; she 
leaked like a sieve, so that even before ,the action of Wad 
Habeshi, the pumps must be kept going continually; and 
her bows, under the incessant concussion of the guns, had 
opened out like a flower. The sides came away from the 
stem, and in order to stop the water coming in, the natives 
had stuffed rags and mud into the openings, which of course 
widened them. Upon our return to Gubat, I caused a dry 
dock to be excavated in the bank; ran the bows of the 
steamer into it ; closed it against the water with' mud ; and 
kept two black men baling out the water as hard as they 
could go for eight hours on end, while we cut and fitted a 
new stem and bolted the sides to it ; a very difficult job, 
because the sides of the steamer were rotten. The other 
repairs having been effected, I took the Safieh (which was 
so decayed that the pumps must still be kept going) out 
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daily for foraging expeditions, to get cattle, sheep and 
vegetables, and also to show there was 6 ght in us yet 
There were no fowls, because the Mahdi had declared them 
to be unclean. 

Captain Gascoigne and Khashm-el-Mus used to accom- 
pany me upon these expeditions, Gascoigne taking command 
of the raiding parties on shore: Lieutenant Robert A. J. 
Montgomerie (afterwards Rear-Admiral Montgomerie, C.B., 
C.M.G.) was of the greatest service. Montgomerie was of 
extraordinary physical strength and prowess. He joined 
me on iith February, with Lieutenant G. W. Tyler, at 
Gubat. While helping to work the boats up the river, 
Montgomerie saved a gun which sank when the boat in 
which it was capsized. The weight of muzzle or breach 
(whichever it was) was well over 200 lb., and the water was 
shoulder-deep. Montgomerie picked up the gun, hove it 
upon his shoulder and waded ashore with it. 

His exploits at Ismailia are still remembered. He was 
sitting in a saloon, where three French natives determined 
to provoke the English otneer. They chose the wrong man. 
One of the trio upset Montgomerie’s glass of beer, and 
although he did not apologise, Montgomerie, supposing him 
to have done it by accident, took no notice. A second 
man did the same, with the same result. Then the third 
hero deliberately threw down Montgomerie's glass with his 
hand. Montgomerie then acted in.stantly and with great 
rapidity. He knocked one man senseless, picked up another 
and threw him on the top of his friend, took the third and 
flung him up on the roof of the balcony. 

Surgeon-General A. W. May reminds me that he and 
Montgomerie discovered, at some distance from the river, a 
garden wherein grew onions and limes. Montgomerie 
pulled the onions, while May collected the limes for the 
sick in hospital. But a lime-tree is armed with long and 
sharp thorns; and May, desiring to preserve his one and 
only uniform, stripped and climbed the tree in his birthday 
suit Suddenly Arabs appeared; and May had but the 
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time to descend, pick up his clothes and fly with Mont- 
gomerie back to the steamer. 

Surgeon-General May also reminds me that upon 
another foraging trip, we landed a party of Gordon’s 
Soudanese troops to capture a flock of sheep. Before the 
blacks had time to get away with the sheep, the Arabs came 
down, and began to fire at them and also at the steamer. 
I sent a black sergeant-major and a bugler to hasten the 
retreat of the Soudanese. Two of them, each of whom 
was carrying a sheep, lagged somewhat; whereupon the 
sergeant-major lay down, took careful aim, and fired at them. 
Neither he nor they seemed to consider the method unusual. 

It was on one of these foraging parties that Quarter- 
master Olden saved the entire raiding party. Captain 
Gascoigne, in command of a wild lot of Bashi-Bazouks and 
the most of the men from the Safieh^ had gone some little 
distance inland to a village. I was left in the Safiek with 
six men to serve the Gardner gun. The steamer was lying 
alongside the bank, but not close in ; for it was necessary 
to keep a certain depth of water under her keel in a falling 
river, and to be able to shove off* quickly. I had poles 
ready rigged for this purpose. The Bashi-Bazouks, who 
began firing from the hip at random with loud cries so soon 
as they came on shore, had vanished into the distance with 
the rest of the party ; when I perceived afar off a crowd of 
Dervishes gathering at a place at right angles to the line 
upon which the raiding party must return, and nearer to 
the Safieh than the village where was the raiding party. 
The Dervishes, therefore, evidently intended to cut off the 
British force. 

I sent for Olden, gave him his instructions, and sent him 
oh shore with two riflemen. The three ran like hares 
through the scrub towards the enemy. They ran at full 
speed for about 600 yards to get within range. Then they 
scattered, concealed themselves and fired ; moved again 
swiftly, and fired again; and kept on repeating the 
.panGeuvre, until the Dervishes, believing that the scrub was 
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swarming with English riflemen, drew off; and the raiding 
party returned in safety. For this service, Olden waa 
recommended by me for the conspicuous gallantry medal. 

The black soldiers, going barefoot, used to come in with 
their feet transfixed by long thorns ; these 1 cut out with a 
horse-lancet fitted to my knife ; and the operation was like 
cutting leather. I had gained experience in performing it 
while getting the boats through at Wady Haifa. At Ismailia 
a more delicate operation fell to me. While fishing, my 
hook caught in a man’s eyelid. The French surgeon who 
was summoned went to work with a lancet, and tried to pull 
the barb through the wound, causing the patient acute 
agony. I sent the doctor aside, and using one of a pair of 
breeches’ bow-ties (for tying bows at the knees) drew the hook 
through to the shank, and severed it, much to the surgeon's 
indignation. 

The expeditions up and down the river in the Sqfiek 
were amusing enough ; but we were only making the best 
of the interval before the next move. Sir Charles Wilson 
had left Gubat on 6th February for Korti, where he arrived 
on the 9th bearing the news of the fall of Khartoum, and a 
full account of the condition of the Desert Column. Lord 
Wolseley telegraphed the information to Lord Hartington 
(Secretary of State for War), who telegraphed in reply: 
“ Express warm recognition of Government of brilliant 
services of Sir C. Wilson and satisfaction at gallant rescue 
of his party.” 

Lord Wolseley, upon receipt of Sir C. Wilson’s dispatch 
containing the account of the action at Abu Kru, fought on 
the 19th January, when Sir Herbert Stewart was wounded, 
had appointed Major-General Sir Redvers Fuller to take 
command of the Desert Column, Sir Evelyn Wood being 
appoiQteci chief of .staff in his place. Fuller had left Korti 
on 29th *January, and had arrived at Jakdul on the 2nd 
February. Lord Wolseley had also dispatched the Royal 
Irish Regiment .to reinforce the Desert Column. The 
Royal Irish marched on foot the whole way across the 
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, jincnt left Korti on the 28th January, the second on the; 30th ; 
both arriving at Jakdul on the 4th Februaiy. Tb^ left 
Jikdul on the /th. Buller left on the following dayj and 
upoh arriving at Abu Klea, he left there two companies of 
the Royal Irish, the rest of which accompanied him to Gubat, 
for which place he started on the loth. I saw the 'Royal 
Irish march in; a splendid body of fighting men, ttmined 
down to the last ounce, lean as hounds, and spoiling for a 
fight. 

It will be observed that Buller was at Jakdul, half-way 
across the Desert, on the 4th February, on which date Lord 
Wolseley learned from Sir Charles Wilson of the fall of 
Khartoum. Lord Wolseley dispatched three sets of orders 
to Sir Redvers Buller in quick succession, the last reaching 
him at Abu Klea on the loth, before he had resumed his 
march to Gubat. 

Lord Wolseley’s dispatch instructed Sir Redvers Buller 
to make every preparation for the evacuation of Gubat and 
Ae withdrawal of the Column. At the same time, its tenor 
left a certain discretion to Buller; who, replying to it in a 
private letter carried by the returning messenger to Lord 
Wolseley, “ spoke," says Colonel Colville, in his official 
History of the Sudan Campaign, “hopefully of the situation." 
I think the presence of the Royal Irish, in magnificent con-, 
edition, suggested to Buller that he could fight anybody 
anywhere. 

In fact, when Sir Redvers came in to Gubat on iith 
February, he wanted to remain and fight. At his truest, 
I stated to him my view of the situation ; which was, briefly, 

. that unless we departed swiftly, we should be eaten up by 
the cnciriy, who were known to be advancing in in|mense 
force. 1 also reported officially that until the Nilt rosc, the 
two steatners remaining to us were prac^cally-useless: a 
Oonsideraiion which proved conclusive Sif Redvers Bidleris 
dispatch, dated at Gubat 12th' February, and addressed to 
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ate cbier Qf staff, describe ConclQsions to wUcfi^ 
came ftitet hav the situation ^ 

if tki tudan Campaign-^Wti II. p. 56). ‘ The camels \#fere 
greatly reduced in number and were nearly worn out; but 
if the Column were to attempt any further enterpriser^ the 
camels must be sent to Jakdul and ba(^*to brin^ supplies, 
a journey which would take at least ten days. This circum- 
stance was virtually conclusive. Sir Redvers adds* "I 
regret to have to express now an opinion different to that 
which I expressed to Lord Wolseley in a letter' dated the 
night of the loth instant ; but when I then wrote, 1 was not 
aware of ttie condition of the steamers and of the fact that 
the big one could not pass a sandbank 35 miles below thU. 
Lord C. Beresford considers it doubtful if the other one can 
either. . . . Since writing this I am confirmed in my opinion 
by the news that Mohammed Ahmed (the Mahdi) left 
Khartoum en route here on the 9th instant.” 

In the meantime, Lord Wolseley had ordered the River 
Column to halt on its way. On the loth, General Earle, in 
command of the River Column, had been killed at the actioi| 
of Kirbekan. Lord Wolseley, until he received Sir Redvers 
Buller’s account of the desperate condition of the Mver 
Column — deprived -of transport, encumbered with woynded, 
short of stores (owing to bad packing), and without boots — 
retained his intention of effecting a junction of the two 
columns at Berber. At the end of the third week in 
February that scheme was necessarily abandoned. The 
River Column was recalled ; and Buller, then on his way 
back with the Desert Column, was instructed to return 
direct to Kortl 

On the morning of 1 3th February the sick and wounded 
were, dispatched with a convoy under the command of 
Colonel Talbot. Eight or nine miles out, the convoy was 
attacked, surrounded on three sides, and exposed to fire 
from the enemy concealed in the bush. Among the 
wounded were the scalded engine-room artificers; one of 
recalling the incident in conversation with me 
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rcfently, said: “That was the first time ray heart sank— 
when the bearers put down my litter, and the firing began.” 

*After about two hours' engagement, when the convoy 
had lost eight killed and wounded, the Light Camel Regi- 
ment, under the command of Colonel Clarke, marching from 
Jakdul, opportunely appeared, and the enemy drew off. 

Colonel Talbot (my cousin) very kindly sent me a copy 
of his diary, kept at the time. His account of the affair 
gives little indication of what was in fact a passage of very 
considerable danger. He was encumbered with a large 
number of sick and wounded; his force was small; the 
force of the enemy, though it was impossible to estimate 
the exact numbers, was formidable; and in spite of Talbot’s 
skilful and prompt dispositions of defence, the issue must 
have been very doubtful had not the Light Camel Regiment 
arrived. 

Colonel Talbot’s account runs as follows: "^February 
13///. — Received orders from Sir R. Buller to march for 
Jakdul at dawn with 75 sick and wounded. Sir H. Stewart 
|nd the worst cases carried in litters borne by Egyptian 
soldiers from Khartoum. Escort of 300 men joined from 
the ‘3 Camel Regiments and about 200 Gordon’s Egyptians 
from JChartoum. 

“ February 14. — Marched at dawn 8 miles, and halted for 
breakfast. Outposts, just as we were about to resume 
march, sent in report of approach of large force of Arabs — 
mounted men, riflemen, and spearmen. The Column was 
formed up, the wounded in the centre surrounded by camels 
lying down, and outside them the Egyptian soldiers. The 
Camel Corps troops were formed in two squares, one of the 
Heavy and Guards’ Camel Regiments in front of the Column, 
and the other of the Mounted Infantry in rear. Skirmishers 
were sent into the bush to feel for the enemy. The enemy 
opened fire and worked all round our force, apparently 
trying to ascertain our weakest point. It was impossible to 
estimate the strength of the enemy owing to the thick bush, 
but a considerable number of riflemen, supported by a large 
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fo^ of speannon, were seen, and about 30 horsemen wok 
counted. After the affair had lasted about two hours, and 
we had lost 8 men killed and wounded, the Eight Camel 
R^ment on the march to Gubat appeared unexpec|;edly, 
and narrowly escaped becoming engaged with us, owing to 
both forces being unaware of the proximity of the other, and 
through the bush it was difficult to distinguish the Arabs 
from ourselves. No doubt the arrival of the Light Camel 
Regiment accounted for the sudden disappearance of the 
enemy.” 

It was Colonel Brabazon (now Major-General Sir J. 
P. Brabazon, C.B., C.V.O.), second in command of the 
Light Camel Corps, who, when the Column had marched 
nearly half-way from Abu Klca to Metemmeh, went to his 
commanding officer, Colonel Stanley Clarke, and suggested 
that the Column should be immediately diverted to the 
scene of action. Colonel Brabazon led the Column in the 
direction of the firing, and his two or three hundred camels 
made so great a dust that the Arabs thought a whole army 
was advancing upon their flank, and instantly fled away. 
The result was that, hidden in the bush, the Light Camel 
Corps occupied the ground vacated by the enemy, unknown 
to the convoy, which continued to fire at the place they 
supposed the Arabs to be. General Brabazon’s account 
of the affair, which he very kindly sent to me, is as follows : 

“ I halted the Column, and the bush being very thick, the 
trees stopped most of the bullets ; nevertheless, they were 
knocking up the dust at the feet of our camels, and a bullet 
struck my mess-tin. I ordered our regimental call to be 
sounded, ‘The Camels (Campbells) arc coming,’ ‘Lights 
Out,' and finally ‘Dinners.’ But it was not until two or 
three of us pushed our way through the bush into the open, 
whence I saw the convoy preparing to give us another 
volley, that they realised we were friends and not foes, and 
precious glad they were to see us. They had only a small 
escort and were of course hampered with the sick and 
wounded, and I think everyone who was there will agree 
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afterwards, and Douglas Dawson said that he had just given 
his men the Grange preparatory to their firing another volley, 
when he put up his glasses and made out the helmets and 
red morocco coverings of the camel saddles, and shouted, 
* Come down ! They are our fellows/ Then, Dawson said, 
his soldier servant, who was standing behind him, remarked : 
“Why, I could have told you they were our fellows ten 
minutes before ! ’ I suppose he had recognised the ‘ Dinners ' 
call.” 

So ended a comedy which had come very near to being 
a tragedy. Gordon’s Egyptian soldiers, who were carrying 
the wounded, put the litters down when the firing began. 
Among the wounded were poor Sir Herbert Stewart, 
devotedly nursed by Major Frank Rhodes, Major Poe, 
Royal Marines, Sub-Lieutenant E. L. Munro and Lieu- 
tenant Charles Crutchlcy. Poc and Crutchley each had a 
leg amputated. All the wounded were lying helpless on 
the sand, listening to the firing, and moment by moment 
expecting the terrible Dervish rush. A violent death was 
very close to them, when Brabazon and his men came in the 
nick of time. The convoy had one of the narrowest escapes 
in the history of the British Army. It remains to add that 
Colonel Brabazon received no recognition of his action of 
any kind from the authorities. 

Colonel Talbot had l)een continuously employed upon 
the difficult and arduous convoy duty since the arrival of the 
Desert Column at Gubat on the 2ist. Two days later 
Talbot started to return to Jakdul to fetch supplies. Not 
he nor his men nor his camels had a day’s rest from the 8th 
January, when the Desert Column left Korti, till the 27th, 
when the convoy was back again at Jakdul. The convoy 
reached Gubat on the 31st January; next day came* the 
news of the fall of Khartoum ; and the same evening the 
convoy marched again for Jakdul with sick and wounded. 
From Jakdul it returned with Sir Redvers Buller; arrived at 
Gubat on the nth February; and started again on the 13th, 
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as^aiready related, with another party of sick and wounded. 
On the way back to Korti, Colonel Talbot, without engineers 
* or commissanat, constructed a camp and built forts at 
Megaga Wells, where the main body, including the Naval 
Brigade, joined his convoy on 2nd March. 

After Colonel Talbot’s convoy had left Gubat on 13th 
February, I disposed of the poor old Sq/iek and the 
Ttwfikiyeky lest upon our departure they should be taken 
by the enemy. The si.x brass guns were spiked and 
thrown overboard, the ammunition was destroyed, the 
eccentric straps were removed from the machinery, and 
finally the valves were opened and the vessels sunk. • 

Then came the sad destruction of the stores for which 
we had no transport. The number of camels would only 
suffice to carry rations for three days, by the end of which 
the Column would have arrived at Abu Klca, where were 
more stores. When Colonel Talbot’s convoy of supplies 
reached Gubat two days previously, the garrison had 
for ten days been living on short rations: nevertheless, 
more than half of what he brought must be destroyed. 
Count Gleichen ( With the Camel Corps up the Nile) says 
that “ I 9 ,cxx) lbs. of flour, 3 (XX) lbs. of bLscuit, 21,220 lbs. of 
beef, 900 lbs. of bapon. 1 100 lbs. of tea, oatmeal, preserved 
vegetables, coffee, and all sorts of stores were pierced and 
thrown into the river ” — an example of waste in war result- 
ing from deficient transport. 

Some of the medical comforts, small bottles of champagne 
and port, were distributed. One among us— I think his 
name was Snow — took a bottle of wine and swore he would 
keep it till he drank it in Khartoum. And he did. He 
went into Khartoum with Kitchener thirteen years after- 
wards, and drank his libation in the conquered city. 

That incident reminds me that, when I went with the 
party of members of the House of Commons to Russia in 
1912, a Russian farmer sent a note to the liritish admiral, 
of whom he said he had heard, together with a bottle 
containing mustard which he had grown, and which he sent 
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as a token that the aforesaid British admiral would giye 
his enemies mustard when he met them; for, said the 
farmer, the enemies of England would certainly be the ' 
enemies of Russia. I have that bottle of mustard. , 

What went to my heart when the stores were destroyed, 
was the dreadful waste of my drums of precious lubricating 
oil, carried so far with so great labour. My tears mingled 
with the oil as it was poured out upon the sand. 

On the 14th February, at 5.30 a.m., the Desert Column 
quitted Gubat and started on the long return march to 
Korti, officers and men alike on foot, excepting the Hussars. 
There was hardly a pair of boots in the whole column. 
Some of the men cut up old rifle-buckets and tied the pieces 
with string to the soles of their feet. As for my sailors, 
they marched barefoot, every man carrying his rifle, cutlass, 
and 70 cartridges, and many of them towing reluctant 
camels. One camel to every four men was allotted to carry 
saddle-bags and blankets; and the camels kept dropping 
and dying all the way. By the time he had been three 
days out, Count Gleichen, in charge of the baggage, had 
lost 92 camels. At first the weather was cool with a 
northerly breeze, and all started well. On the march, in 
default of water, I used to spread my .clothes in the sun 
while I rubbed my.self all over with sand ; a dry bath that 
was highly cleansing and refreshing. On the 15th February 
we came to Abu Klea, somewhat weary. 

We were of course in constant expectation of attack. 
On the next day (i6th) the Naval Brigade occupied a sand 
redoubt, on which the two Gardner guns were mounted. 

Sir Redvers Buller, finding that the water supply was 
insufficient and that there was not enough food for the 
camels, sent on the Soudanese troops, baggage, stores and 
camp-followers under escort to Jakdul, while he halted at 
Abu Klea to keep the enemy in check, until the unloaded 
camels returned from Jakdul, and until further instructions 
arrived from headquarters. The remainder of the Column, 
entrenched at Abu Klea, thus became the rearguard, in the 
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air, aa the phrase is; isolated for the thne being a£d 
deprived of transport and reserve stores; a dangerous 
position forced upon the general by the lack of camels. 

In the evening began the customary desert performance, 
opened by the Dervishes firing at long range from a hill- 
top commanding the camp, and continued during the long, 
cold, sleepless night with intermittent sniping to a tom-tom 
accompaniment. But our men were seasoned by this time ; 
and although one among them was hit now and again, the 
situation no longer set a strain upon their nerves, but was 
accepted as part of the routine. That night two men were 
killed and thirteen wounded. It is true that the faithful 
Jos^ Salvatro, my Maltese servant, who had done and 
suffered so much, lost patience on this occasion. He was 
heating cocoa over the fire, when a bullet struck the tin and 
splashed the hot cocoa all over him. 

“ Why they fire mg, sare ? ” said Josd “ Always firing me, 
I never did them any harm.” 

In the morning (the 17th) the enemy opened fire with a 
gun ; which, after three or four rounds, was knocked out by 
the Naval Brigade with a Gardner. 

I had walked a little way from the redoubt, when I was 
knocked over by a .stunning blow striking me at the base of 
the spine, and lay helple.ss. I thought I wa.s done ; and I 
thought what an unlucky dog I was to have come through 
so much, to die on the way back from a wound in a place 
so undignified. But it was only a ricochet ; my men carried 
me in ; and I speedily recovered. 

During the day Major F. M. Wardrop, D.A.A.G., and 
Lieutenant R. J. Tudway of the Mounted Infantry, with 
three men, employed the tactics I had used outside Alex- 
andria two years previously. Riding swiftly from one point 
to another, and concealing themselves in the intervals, they 
impressed the Dervishes with the delusion that a large force 
threatened them in rear, and so cau.sed them to retreat. In 
the afternoon, Lieutenant-Colonel H. McCalmont arrived 
with the news of the action of the River Column at Kirbekaq 
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ojf the loth, and of the death of General Earle. The mail 
from Korti contained a kind message of congratulation, 
addressed by the Khedive to myself, referring to the 
engagement at Wad Habeshi, as well as congratulations 
from home. The total number of killed and wounded 
during the i6th and j/th was three men killed, and four 
officers and 23 men wounded. We heard on the 21st of the 
death of our beloved General, Sir Herbert Stewart, who, 
in spite of all our hopes, had succumbed to his wound on the 
17th, during the march of Colonel Talbot’s convoy, seven 
miles north of Geb-el-Nus. He was buried with full 
military honours on the following day near the wells of 
Jakdul. 

On the 22nd February a convoy under Colonel Brabazon 
arrived with 782 camels. The.se were only just sufficient to 
move the stores and supplies. 

It may here be noted that it was only a day or two 
previously that Lord Wolseley had received at Korti Sir 
Redvers Buller’s letters describing the complete collapse of 
the transport of the Desert Column ; and it was this informa- 
tion, together with a minute from Sir Evelyn Wood, who 
was at Jakdul, that finally decided Lord Wolseley to 
abandon his intention of combining the Desert and River 
Columns to hold posts along the Nile preparatory to an 
autumn campaign. At the same time, great anxiety with 
regard to the Desert Column prevailed at home. 

Upon the morning of the next day (the 23rd) our 
picquets reported that the enemy had received a reinforce- 
ment of some 8000 men and six guns. Perhaps the 
Column had never been in more imminent danger than it 
was at that moment. 

Sir Redvers Duller dLscussed the .situation with me. I 
expressed the opinion that the large force of the enemy 
would cut off our advance, rush us, and then move upon 
Jakdul and so on to Korti itself; and remarked that the 
Column was short of transport and of provisions, and would 
be short of water. 
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'^WhAt would you do if you were iu comihaRd? " ssdd 
Buller* 

I told him that in the evening I would light a larger 
number of camp-fires than usual, and, leaving them burning 
in order to deceive the enemy, I would then depart in silence 
and with speed. 

" For a sailor ashore,” said Buller, “ you’ve a good head, 
ni do it” 

And he did. 

At two o’clock the same afternoon, Sir Redvers Buller 
sent on his sick and wounded — 32 of all ranks — with a 
convoy of 300 men commanded by Colonel Stanley Clarke; 
and that night, at 7.30, the rest of the Column stole forth 
into the desert, leaving a ring of camp-fires flaming in the 
dark behind us. We halted after four hours’ march and 
bivouacked in peace. Next day (the 24th) we were sniped 
by a few wandering scouts: and save for these, saw no 
enemy. Then began the three days’ hard marching, on 
short rations, and very little water, in great heat, to Jakdul. 
Many of the men fell out : but not one man of the Naval 
Brigade. 

We arrived at Jakdul on the 26th February. I did not 
keep a diary : but Lieutenant Colin Keppel’s journal defines 
the situation in three eloquent words: “Water, mails, 
cigarettes ! ” 

Next day I found time to write home, the first oppor- 
tunity for so doing during the past six weeks. 

“ Even now (I wrote), I am writing in a storm of .sand 
and wind, my paper blowing one way and my helmet 
another, among my camels, who smell most poisonous. 
Poor things, they were eight days without water, and had 
only what food they could get when foraging in the desert. 
And they have so many and so large holes in their backs, 
that 1 am obliged to put shot-plugs in, to keep the water in 
when they drink. . . 

It was true that I put shot-plugs in the camels. My 
official report (and what can be truer than an official report?) 
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contains under date 2;th Februaiy the sole entiy; 
“Employed repairing camels* sides by plugging them with' 
oakum ! ” Lord Wolseley laughed when he read it . Bm 
although the surgery may appear empirical, it was wonder, 
fully successful The admixture of tar acted as an 
antiseptic. 

On the following day (28th February) we resumed the 
march to Korti ; on 2nd March the Naval Brigade joined 
Colonel Talbot’s convoy at Megaga Wells, with the Heavy 
Camel Regiment and Royal Artillery. The GuardsV Camel 
Regiment had gone on to Abu Haifa. The remainder of 
the Column under Sir Evelyn Wood left Jakdul on 3rd 
March. 

At Megaga Wells Colonel Talbot took command and we 
left for Korti, officers and men continuing to march on foot, 
very few having soles to their boots. There was one camel 
allocated to carry the kits of five men; 30 camels carried 
water ; and 10 carried the sick. The thermometer registered 
112° in the shade, and a hot wind blew. And so we came to 
Korti on the 8th March, two months after we had left it. 

Lord Wolseley inspected the Naval Brigade on parade; 
and expre.ssed his extreme satisfaction at the work they had 
done, and the manner in which it had been performed. The 
next day the Brigade was broken up, and told off to different 
stations, under the command of Captain Boardman. I was 
ordered to rejoin the staff of Lord Wolseley. 

Colonel Talbot notes that the Heavy Camel Regiment, 
of which he was in command, had marched about 850 miles; 
that the strength of the regiment upon leaving Korti was 
23 officers and 373 men; and that its strength upon its 
return was 1 5 officers and 256 men. 

Only four of his men arrived on camels. Not one of my 
sailors fell out during the whole way from Gubat to Korti. 

Here, perhaps, it is not inopportune to place on record 
how delighted I was to work with the Army. We are really 
only one Service, for the protection of one Empire. 

> Nor, perhaps, to relate how that Her Majesty Queep 
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Victoria, when she pinned the C.B. to tny coat, said low, 
" I am very glad to give you this, Lord Charles. I am very 
pleased with you.” 

Her Majesty’s words were my reward ; for 1 will own 
that decorations as such have never attracted me. 

I desire to record the excellent service of Captain F. R. 
Boardman (afterwards Admiral Frederick Ross Boardman, 
C.B.), who invariably did his utmost at the base to keep the 
Naval Brigade supplied. It was not Captain Boardman’s 
fortune to be in the first fighting line, where is all the fun 
and where is often all the renown ; yet the success of the 
fighting line depends entirely upon the energy, forethought 
and unselfish loyalty of those at the base of supply. 

I happened to be discussing this point with a certain 
highly distinguished personage. 

”We got all the credit,” I said, “but not half enough 
was given to those at the base who sent forward the bullets 
and the grub.” 

“Grub? What is grub?” inquired the highly distin- 
guished personage. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. It is a slang term for food and 
provisions.” 

“ So grub is food,. is it ? How very interesting ! ” said the 
highly distinguished personage. 

The sequel to our expedition was of course Lord 
Kitchener’s masterly campaign. After the capture of 
Omdurman, and the blowing up of the Mahdi's tomb, it 
was publicly stated that a certain officer was bringing home 
the skull of the holy man, intending to make it into an 
inkpot. The House of Commons (of which I was then a 
member) having nothing better to do, discussed the matter 
on 5th June, 1899. Lord Kitchener sat in the Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery. Mr. John Morley (now Lord Morley) 
protested agaiqst the desecration of the tomb of the Mahdi, 

I replied to Mr. Morley, protesting against his assumption of 
authority in the matter. I said : 

“Now I wish to take, most respectfully, issue with the 
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nght honourable the Member for Montrose upon this point , 
I say this with great respect and with great eamestness 
that, so far as I can judge from the right honourable 
gentleman’s writings and by his teachings, he is no judge 
of religious fanaticism whatever. I say this with respect 
because, as I understand what he has written, he does not 
regard religious fanaticism as anything that can ever be 
powerful, because he says himself that he does not under- 
stand the question at all. That being so, I cannot accept 
the right honourable gentleman as a guide as to what 
should be done to check religious fanaticism. . . . The 
right honourable the Member for Montrose does not 
believe in the power of religious fanaticism. . . .” 

Mr. Morley: “The Noble Lord cannot have read my 
writings, or else he would have seen that fanaticism was one 
of the things I have written most about” (Hansard, 5th 
June, 1899). 

A member said to me in the lobby afterwards : “You 
really ought not to .say these things. Why do you make 
these assertions ? " 

“ Because,” I said, “ I have read Mr, Morley’s works," 

“You know very well,” said my friend, “that you have 
never read any of his books." 

“ I beg your pardon,” I replied. “ I never go to sleep 
without reading one of Mr. Morley’s books, and I never 
read one of Mr. Morley’s books without going to sleep.” 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE SOUDAN WAR {Continued) 

XII. Sequel and Conclusion 

F or the first few weeks after the return of the Desert 
Column to Korti, we all believed that there would 
be an autumn campaign, and we looked forward to 
the taking of Khartoum. Lord Wolselcy distributed his 
troops among various stations along the Nile from the 
Hannek Cataract to Abu Dom, there to remain in summer 
quarters. In his dispatch of 6th March, 1885 (Colville’s 
History of the Soudan Campaipiy Part 11 .), Lord Wolseley 
indicated the force he would require, and requested that 
the railway might be continued from Haifa to h'erkeh, a 
distance of 47 milqs. The raibytay was begun and was 
eventually completed. By i.st April the troops were 
occupying their allotted station.s. One distinguished officer 
was so certain of remaining in his quarters, that he sowed 
vegetables in his garden. But upon 13th April Lord 
Wolseley was ordered to consider the measures requisite 
to efiect a total withdrawal ; and Briti.sh faith was once 
more broken by a British Government. 

By that time Lord Wolseley, to whose personal staff I 
was once more attached, had been to Dongola and had 
come to Cairo. 

The news from home consisted chiefly of rumours of 
war with Russia ; and I was gratified to learn that largely 
in consequence of my representations 50 machine guns 
had been sent to India. Machine guns were then upon 
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their trial ; and I had been consulted by the authorities as 
to their precise utility. We also heard of* the hearty 
cordiality and enthusiasm with which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were being greeted in Ireland upon the 
occasion of their visit to my country. There had been 
some misgivings upon the subject ; and I had had the honour 
to suggest to the Prince that if, as well as visiting towns 
and cities in state, he went into the country among my 
people and shot with them and hunted with them like the 
sportsman he was, he would find no more loyal or delight- 
ful people in the Queen’s dominions. 

As a matjter of fact, neither in the towns nor anywhere 
else in Ireland, did the Prince and Princess receive aught 
but a most hearty welcome. Nor did the Nationalist party 
even attempt to arouse a formal demonstration directed 
against their visitors. They might have suggested, but 
did not, that some such conventional protest was due to 
the doctrine representing Ireland as a conquered country. 

At the end of April Lord Wolseley and his staff, 
including myself, embarked in the s.s. for Souakim. 

The Souakim expedition under the command of General 
Sir G. Graham was then in full progress. On the 20th 
February he had been directed to destroy the power of 
Osman Digna, and to guard the construction of the Souakim- 
Berber railway. On the 20th March, Graham fought the 
successful action of Hashin. On the 22nd was fought the 
bloody engagement of McNeill's zeriba. The British were 
surprised while at work upon the construction of the 
zeriba ; the first shot was fired at 2.50 p.m., and the cease 
fire was sounded at 3.10. During that twenty minutes of 
confused and desperate fighting, some 1500 Arabs out of an 
attacking force of 50CX) were killed. Desultory firing 
continued for an hour, when the enemy retreated. Accord- 
ing to the official history, the British losses were 150 killed, 
148 missing, 174 wounded, and 501 camels killed and 
missing. 

The field of battle lay some six miles from Souakim ; I 
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rode. out with I-ord Wolseley to see it Bt^ire we hri 
ridden three miles in the dust and the glare of sunlight, 
the hot dr carried a dreadful waft of corruption. The 
stench thickened as we drew near. A dusky cloud of kites 
and vultures hovered sluggishly and unafraid among a 
wilderness of discoloured mounds. The sand was heaped 
so scantily upon the dead, that lipless skulls, and mutilated 
shanks, and clenched hands, were dreadfully displayed. 
The bodies of the camels were mingled in a pile of corrup- 
tion, clustered upon by the birds of prey. 

And wandering about that charnel-ground, raking In It 
with a hooked stick, was a strange man whom I had met 
years ago in Japan, where he used to photograph the cruel 
executions of that country. He spoke no known tongue, 
but chattered in a jumble of languages ; and here he was, 
equipped with a camera, and placidly ex{)loring horrors with 
a hooked stick. Whence he came, and whither he went, 
we stayed not to inquire. 

Day after day, for many days, the convoys of the ex- 
pedition must pass and repass this place, which lay in their 
direct route, at the slow march of laden camels, and walking 
warily, lest they stepped ankle-deep into a festering corpse. 

General Graham^ having occupied Tamai, Handub, and 
Tambuk, dispersed the force of Mohammed Sardun on the 
6th May; an operation which left him practically master of 
the district. But on the iith May, Lord Wolseley, acting 
upon the instructions of the Government, ordered the general 
withdrawal of all troops from the Soudan. On the 19th, we 
left Souakim for Cairo. On the 27th June, Lord Wolseley 
turned over the command of the forces in Kgypt to General 
Sir F. Stephenson, and with his staff left Cairo for Alex- 
andria, there to embark for England. 

. Seven days previously (on 20th June), though we knew 
not of it, the Mahdi, who had given us so much trouble, had 
died in Khartoum. There he lay, listening pcrhap.s for the 
footsteps of the returning English ; for he knew that, although 
the English are ruled by people having the api^earance of 

r 
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men but the ways of a weathercock, they may go, but they 
always come back. Thirteen years the false prophet slept 
in peace : and then the man who had sojourned in a cave at 
the wells of Abu Klea secretly collecting information, what 
tiilie the Desert Column followed a forlorn hope, rode into 
the Dervish city, and destiny was fulfilled. Lord Kitchener 
of Khartoum fulfilled it, as strong men have a way of doing. 
A poet once said that the soul of Gladstone is now probably 
perching on the telegraph wires that bridge the desert where 
we fought to save Gordon, too late. I know nothing about 
that ; but I know what the betrayal cost. 

We learned afterwards that ere the Mahdi died, he had 
begun to concentrate his armies upon Dongola, a movement 
that was continued after his death, until the Dervishes were 
finally defeated by General Stephenson, at Ginnis, on 30th 
December, 1885. 

General Dormer had a way of his own with the Mahdi’s 
disciples. Addressing a prisoner, he said : 

“I suppose you believe in the Mahdi because he can 
work miracles. Can your prophet pluck out his eye and 
put it back again ? Well, I am no prophet, but I can." 

And with that, Dormer took his glass eye from its socket, 
tossed it in the air, caught it, and replaced it. The Arab 
was dumbfounded. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


ORGANISATION FOR WAR 

T here is nothing quite so dead as dead politics; 
therefore I do not intend to dwell upon my political 
experiences, except in so far as they relate to the 
purpose for which I entered Parliament. That purpose was 
to serve the interests of the Royal Navy. Politic.s, as such, 
have never greatly interested me ; the Party system always 
appeared to' me to involve a sacrifice of principle; and if 
I am associated with the party with which I am naturally 
most in sympathy, at least I may claim to have attacked 
them quite as often as I have attacked their political oppon- 
ents. In return, they have often declined to support me in 
my proposals ; which, however, have always been supported 
by the public, and. which as a rule have ultimately been 
adopted by the authorities. 

In 1S85, the Parliamentary tradition which I had known 
ten years previously, remained unchanged. During the 
succeeding generation it became gradually transformed. 
Old members, like myself, will understand what I mean. 
New members can have little notion of the House of 
Commons their fathers knew. In one respect, at least, the 
alteration is even startling. The public interest in politics 
and in Parliament, once so general and so sincere, has now 
almost ceased to exist. What that contemptuous indiffer- 
ence may portend, is another question. 

In June, 1885, the Liberal Government, having passed 
their Franchise and Redistribution Bills, and having aroused 
general and deep indignation concerning their conduct of 
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the Soudan campaign, chose to resign upon an amendment 
to Mn* Childers’s Budget Lord Salisbury accepted office, 
and wound up the session. The general election took place 
during the autumn. I stood for East Marylebone, my 
opponents being the Rev. J. R. Higgle and Mr. D. Grant. 
Mr. Diggle apparently withdrew ; for 1 find that my majority 
of 944 votes was over Mr. Grant’s poll. The main topic of 
my speeches was the necessity of increasing the Fleet, and 
of maintaining the Union. For rumours that Mr. Gladstone 
intended to bring forward a Home Rule policy were in 
the air. 

The result of the election was; Liberals 334, Conserva- 
tives 250, Irish Nationalists 86; placing the Conservatives 
at the mercy of the Irish. Lord Salisbury’s Government 
were defeated upon an amendment to the Address, brought 
forward by Mr. Jesse Collings, in January, 1886. Lord 
Salisbury resigned, and Mr. Gladstone returned to office. 

Then came his conversion to Home Rule, and the seces- 
sion of the Liberal Unionists. On 7th July, 1886, the 
Government were defeated on the Home Rule Bill. At the 
general election which followed, the Radicals and Home 
Rulers were returned in a minority of 118. I was again 
returned for I^ast Marylebone, my opponent being Professor 
Becsly, with an increased majority. In the new Parliament, 
Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister and Secretary of State 
for P'oreign Affairs; Lord Randolph Churchill, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Mr. W. H. Smith, Leader of the House 
of Commons ; and Lord George Hamilton, First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

It was during one of the Marylebone elections that I was 
visited by a deputation of clergymen of various denomina- 
tions, who solemnly assured me that, if I persisted in 
supporting the proposal to open museums and picture- 
galleries on Sundays, they would not vote for me. 

“ Gentlemen, has it ever occurred to you that I have not 
asked you to vote for me?” said I. “Or that 1 have never 
. in my life asked a man for a vote?” 
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They looked at one another. In the ensuing silence, I 
told them that if they did not approve of me, they ought, 
as honest men, to vote for my opponent. They .sadly and 
silently departed, and I saw them no more : nor do I know 
for whom were cast the votes of those men of God ; but I 
was returned to Parliament. 

Lord Folkestone was standing for Enfield ; and when I 
went down to speak for him, I found bread upon the waters 
which returned to me after many days, in the shape and 
size of a Royal Marine. While I was speaking, there arose 
a tumult at the back of the hall. So far us I could make 
out from the platform, a man was insisting on being heard. 
I called to him to come up to the platform, where, if he had 
anything to say, he could say il. W'hereupon a large, 
resolute and aggressive person came swiftly up to me. I 
thought he wanted to fight, and was ready for him. But he 
seized my hands in his, shook them w’armly, then turned to 
the audience and told them the whole story of how I had 
saved his life off the Falkland Islands, years before, when I 
was a lieutenant in the Galatea. The ship was lying at 
anchor; it was a dark night; when the Marine somehow 
fell overboard. I had just come on board from a shooting 
expedition, and my .pockets were full of cartridges. 1 dived 
after the man, and seized him. Catching the end of a coil 
of rope, I went down and down, wondering if the other end 
of the rope I held was fast, until at last I felt myself and the 
Marine being pulled upwards. As wc came to the surface, 
the ship’s corporal, who had jumped overboard, got hold of 
us, and wc were hauled in-board by the quartcrmaslcr. 

The story was received with great enthusiasm, and 1 
cannot but suppose it contributed to win the election for my 
friend, none the less because there was no real connection 
whatever between its subject and politics. 

Upon my return from Egypt in 1885, I was convinced of 
the superiority in guns and armour and general excellence 
of the French ships of war over our own, because I had 
utilised many opportunities of comparing the ve.ssels of 
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the two navies. Observation and reasoning bad also 
taught me that in many most essential respects the British 
Navy was deficient. And above all, it was deficient in 
organisation for war. In these opinions I was confirmed by 
a large number of my brother officers, among whom I may 
mention Lord Alcester, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry 
Keppel, Admiral Sir Thomas M. C. Symonds, Admiral Sir 
Geoffrey T. Phipps Hornby, Captain E. R, Fremantle, 
Admiral Sir Charles G. J. B. Elliot, Vice-Admiral Sir William 
Montagu Dowell, Vice-Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamilton. 

Accordingly, I enforced the necessity of reform in these 
matters in my public speeches, which were numerous. At 
that time, in the summer of 1885 , 1 find that I was demanding 
a loan of twenty millions to be expended upon a shipbuilding 
programme. 

During the previous year, 1884, there had appeared in 
the Pa/i Mall Gazette, then edited by the late Mr. W.>T. 
Stead, the famous series of articles over the signature of 
“ One who knows the Facts,” dealing with the state of the 
Navy, which did more than any other Press representations 
before or since to awaken public opinion to the true con- 
dition of our defences. It was those articles, together 
with articles in The Times and other newspapers, and the 
excellent letters of naval officers — notably those of Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir T. Symonds — which prepared the way for 
me. 

International relations with both France and Russia 
were uneasy; and war was always a possibility. I knew 
that we were unprepared for war. I knew that so long as 
there was no department charged with the duty of repre- 
senting what was required, why it was required, and how 
much it would cost, that we should continue to be unprepared 
for war. I believed it to be my duty to awaken public 
opinion to the danger in which the country undoubtedly 
stood. 

Nor was I alone in this respect. Not only a number of 
my brother officers, but many students of the subject, did 
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t^t #e were creating a scare ; but a study of the Press of 
those days shows that nearly every great newspapet, Irre* 
speed ve of its politics, demanded the strengthening end 
reorganisation of our defences. Personally, I received great 
support from the Press. Writers on the subject of national 
defence were at least sure that I had, personally, nothing to 
gain by publishing the truth. 

Indeed, I had thus early in my career, when I was a 
junior captain, to choose between the stormy enterprise of 
the reformer, and the safer course of official acquiescence 
and party obedience, leading to promotion and to office. 
In making the choice, I had to consider that as a naval 
officer advocating this and that in spite of the authorities, I 
laid myself open to the charge that such matters were none 
of my business, which was to obey orders. The argument 
is quite legitimate. On the other hand, knowing the facts 
of the case, clearly perceiving the danger, and (as I believed) 
knowing also how to remedy what was wrong, I might (and 
did) justly contend that my duty to Sovereign and country 
came before all. I admit that these things were not neces- 
sarily my business; not, at least, until 1 made them my 
business. But I .may also remark that the deplorable 
condition of the national defences in 1885 was the result of 
the united negligence of the people whose business it was to 
maintain them, and who had no department which could 
supply them with the necessary information; and that, in 
consequence, someone had to do something. The history 
of England was made by persons who did what it was not 
their business to do, until they made it their business. 

My difficulties were then, and have always been, inherent in 
the nature of the case. It is part of the character of the English 
people to trust in authority, as such; and they are quite 
right in principle; whose observance, however, induces them 
to be slow to act when authority has proved untrustworthy. 
Again, in order that my case should be proved beyond cavil, 
the supreme demonstration of war was required. It is not 
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et^Ugh that because my recommendations were carried into 
execution, war was prevented; for only the few who know 
the facts and who are acquainted with the complex shifts of 
international policy, understand the value of potential armed 
force in the exercise of diplomacy. I may claim, indeed, I 
do claim, that sooner or later my recommendations have 
been adopted by the authorities, who thereby proved the 
justice of my case. Nor do 1 complain because they have 
gained the credit accruing to their action ; for it must always 
be the man who does the thing who earns the laurel. And 
he who insists upon assuming the office of reformer, must 
make up his mind at the beginning to renounce without 
bitterness whatever delight he might discover in reward or 
fame or renown. Moreover, the credit belongs to no one 
man, but to the many fearless officers who urged reform, 
and not less to the great body of those officers of the Service 
who silently and loyally kept the routine going, and without 
whom no reforms could avail. 

The whole position is of course quite illogical ; as illogical 
as that venerable anomaly, the British Constitution, which 
exists entirely in the brains of the learned. A certain set 
of persons arc selected to govern the nation by a majority of 
votes, those votes being allocated upon an accidental system 
which gives to a small number exactly the same representa- 
tion as an immensely larger number. Out of that set a few are 
selected to form a governing’ committee called the Cabinet, 
which is virtually omnipotent so long as it continues to act 
more or less in accordance with the wishes of the majority 
which elected it. The Cabinet is, therefore, in practice, con- 
strained to act in accordance with the known opinions of its 
supporters ; a course of action which is a totally different thing 
froln the course which it is theoretically supposed to follow. 
Theoretically, the Cabinet shapes its policy to ensure the 
welfare of the whole nation. Theoretically, the business ol 
the Government is to govern. Theoretically, its members 
are the men in the country best fitted for the work. Some- 
times they are ; and in proportion as they arc, they will 
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approsdcnate to the conventional theory and will dqpart from . 
the common practice, and wiU do what is right instead 
of what is expedient Thus every Government oscillates 
between pure opportunism and honest patriotism. ' And in 
the result, the only method of obtaining reform in any 
direction is so to persuade the public of its necessity, that 
the party in power will perceive that it is more to their own 
profit to grant than to withhold it. And in justice to the 
politicians, it should be abided that under the cxi.sting system, 
many concessions must be made by the most austere states- 
man, if the Duke of Wellington’s ultimate principle is to be 
observed; the principle that the King’s Government must 
be carried on. 

In July, 1884, Lord Northbrook, the h'irst Lord of the 
Admiralty in Mr. Gladstone’s administration, publicly . 
declared that if he had £},ooo,ooo to spend upon the 
Navy, that ‘force was so suflkient and so efficient that he 
would not know on what to spend the money. Before the 
end of the year he was compelled to find out how to spend 
;^5,5oo,ooo, and to spend them. From a Liberal Govern- 
ment the Salisbury Government of 1886 inherited the 
completing of the Northbrook shipbuilding programme; 
whose provisions werje based, not upon any intelligible scheme 
of preparation for war but, upon the Russian war-scare, 
Those who were ac(]iiaintcd with the real jKJsturc of affairs 
were not deluded by the mere haphazard expenditure of a 
few millions, voted in order to soothe public o|)inion. 

Nor did mini.sters themselves deny the total inadequacy 
of their measures. In March, 1886, when the Liberal 
administration was still in power, I brought forward in the 
House of Commons an amendment empowering the Govern- 
ment to expend an additional sum of over £5,000,000 upon 
the construction of 35 cruisers, three armoured cruisers, and 
21 torpedo craft; pointing out at the same time that the 
expenditure would provide employment for a large number 
of unemployed workmen, both skilled and unskilled. Of 
course the amendment was defeated ; but it is significant that 
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the necessity of such an inctease was virtually admkt^ hy 
the Government spokesmen. I also urged the abolition of 
6g useless vessels of war, which I specified, and the expendi- 
ture of the money saved in their maintenance, upon new 
vessels. 

At that time, it was nearly impossible to obtain accurate 
official information with regard to naval affairs. I asked for 
a return of the relative strength of the Fleets of this and other 
countries ; which was granted ; and which aroused consider- 
able comment in the Press. The return has since been 
issued every year ; first in my name, then in the name of Sir 
Charles Dilke, and at present in the name of Mr. Dickenson. 

But the first half of the year 1886 was consumed with the 
Home Rule Bill. Turn to the files of the time, and you 
shall see precisely the same arguments, declarations, denuncia- 
tions, intrigues and rumours of intrigues, charges and 
counter-charges which were repeated in 1893, and which are 
being reiterated all over again as if they had just been 
discovered, in this year of grace 1913. We who stood to our 
guns in 1886 know them by heart. We have been denounced 
as traitors and rebels because we stand by Ulster, for so 
long, that we are beginning to think we shall escape hanging 
at the latter end of it. 

I know my countrymen, both of north and south, for I 
am of both ; and they know me. Isaac Butt once asked me 
to lead the Home Rule party ; because, he said, my brother 
Waterford was widely respected and popular, and was 
thoroughly acquainted with the Irish question, of which I 
also had a sufficient knowledge. I might have accepted the 
invitation, had 1 believed that Home Rule was what my 
countrymen needed. But it was not. The settlement of the 
land question was and is the only cure for Irish ills. Mr. 
Wyndham with his Land Act did more for Ireland than any 
Government that ever was ; and I say it, who have lost a 
great part of ray income under the operation of the Act 

Not that the Irish would have obtained the Wyndham 
Act, had they not been incorrigibly intractable. By 
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demanding a great deal more than they wanted* which they 
called Home Rule, they got what they did want, which was 
the land. Their avidity for the land never diminished; 
whereas the cry for Home Rule died down ; until, by one of 
the inconsistencies of Irish politics which so bewilder the 
Englishman, it was revived by John Finton Lalor and 
Michael Davitt, who welded the two aspirations together. In 
order to rid themselves of the Home Rule spectre, the 
English Government conceded the land. And then, owing 
to another unexpected twist, they found the spectre wasn't 
laid after all. For the English had not learned that so long 
as they permit Ireland to be so superbly over-represented, so 
long will they have trouble. Sure, they'll learn the lesson 
some day, if God will ; for there’s no lack of teaching, the 
way it is. In the meantime, it is hard for the English people 
to argue ajfainst what appears to be the demand of the 
majority of the Irish people. 

But so far was the Government in power in 1912 from 
understanding or attempting to understand Irishmen, that 
the defence of the Home Rule Bill was constantly relegated 
to two eminent descendants of an interesting Asiatic race ; 
who, however distinguished in their own walk of life, could 
never in any circumstances know or care anything what- 
soever about Ireland. The Ulstermen, at least, resented the 
proceeding. 

One of the Nationalists attacked me with great ferocity 
in the House. He accused my family for generations past 
of having committed atrocious crimes, and asserted that I 
myself had entered Parliament for the sole purpose of 
escaping active service in case of war with a foreign Power. 

“ Why did you say all those things ? ” said I to him in the 
lobby afterwards. 

” Sure, Lord Char-less," says he, "ye're an Irishman, and 
yell understand I didn’t mean a word of it." 

Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill having been rejected 
in 1886, Lord Salisbury returned to power with a majority 
that defied Mr. Parnell and his friends, and so there was no 
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more Home Rule for a while. Tis the pure morsdity of the 
Horae Rule demand that moves the political conscience; 
and that the morality always acts upon that sensitive organ 
when there is a controlling Irish vote, and not at any other 
time, is of course a mere coincidence. 

In August, 1886, I was appointed junior lord at the 
Admiralty, succeeding Captain James E. Erskine. 

“ No doubt you’ll try to do a number of things, but 
you’ll run up against a dead wall. Your sole business will 
be to sign papers,” said Captain Erskine, and so departed. 

I speedily discovered that there was at the Admiralty 
no such thing as organisation for war. It was not in* the 
distribution of business. Lest I should seem to exaggerate, 
I quote the testimony of the late Sir John Briggs, Reader to 
the Lords and Chief Clerk of the Admiralty. Referring to 
the period with which I am dealing, Sir John Briggs writes 
as follows {Naval Administrations ^ 1S2J to Sampson 

Low. 1897); 

“During my Admiralty experience of forty-four years, 
I may safely affirm that no measures were devised, nor no 
practical arrangements thought out, to meet the numerous 
duties which devolve upon the Admiralty, and which at 
once present themselves at the very beginning of a war with 
a first-class naval Power; on the contrary, there had been 
unqualified apprehension on the mere rumour of war, 
especially among the naval members, arising from their 
consciousness of the inadequacy of the Fleet to meet the 
various duties it would be required to discharge in such an 
eventuality.” 

The fact was that after Trafalgar this country had 
attained to so supreme a dominance upon all seas, with 
so high a degree of sea-training acquired in independent 
commands, that organisation for war was taken for granted. 
We were living on the Nelson tradition. The change came 
with the advent of steam, which altered certain essential 
conditions of sea warfare. The use of steam involved a new 
organisation. Other nations recognised its necessity. We 
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did riot Nor was it that the distinguished naval officers 
composing successive Boards of Admiralty neglected their 
duty, for organisation for war did not form part of their 
duty, as they conceived it Moreover, they were wholly 
occupied with the vast labour of routine business, which 
developed upon them when the old Navy Board was 
abolished. The Navy Board, in the old wars, was charged 
with the provision of all matters of supply, leaving the 
Lords Commissioners free to conduct war. 

That there existed no department charged with the duty 
of constantly representing what was required in ships, men, 
stores, docks, under peace conditions, or what would be 
required under war conditions, was obvious enough. But 
in the course of the execution of my duties as junior lord, 
it immediately became equally clear that the Navy was 
deficient in those very matters and things concerning which 
it would have been the business of such a department to 
rfcport. Among them was coal, which was in my charge. 
Not only was there an immense deficiency in the war 
reserve of coal, but there w'as no plan for supplying it. 

What my friends used to call my “craze," which they 
regarded as an amiable form of lunacy, for organisation for 
war, showed me that without it, all naval force, though it 
were twice as powerful, would be practically wasted in the 
event of emergency. 

I went to the First Lord and asked him if it would be 
in order for me to draw up a memorandum on any subject 
to be laid before the Board. Lord George Hamilton, with 
his invariable courtesy, replied that any such paper would be 
gladly considered. 

Within six weeks of my appointment to the Admiralty, 
1 had drawn my Memorandum on War Organisation, calling 
attention to the necessity of creating a Naval Intelligence 
Department at the Admiralty. 

In that document, it was represented : 

I. That although recent events had revealed approxi- 
mately our deficiencies in the event of war with a second- 
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rate maritime Power, no measures had been taken to pre> 
pare a plan showing how the requirements were to be met 

2. That other countries possessed departments charged 
with the duty of preparing plans of campaign and of 
organising their every detail so that they could be instantly 
carried into execution. 

3. That the deficiencies in the numbers of the personnel 
known to be required, were such and such. 

4. That the Medical stores were deficient in such and 
such respects. (They were kept in bulk, so that in the event 
of war, the medical stores would have had to be selected and 
distributed : a system I was able to alter.) 

5. That there existed no organisation of any kind with 
regard to the use of merchant shipping in war for the trans- 
port of coal, ammunition, and stores, and for hospital ships. 

6. That there existed no organisation for rapidly 
mobilising the reserves. 

7. That in order rightly to fulfil these requirements, 
there must be designed plans of campaign to meet all 
probable contingencies. 

8. That in order to obtain such plans of campaign, 
there should be created a new department charged with the 
duty of drawing them up. 

There followed a detailed scheme for a new Intelligence 
Department, at an increased expense of no more than 
;^225i. 

The Memorandum concluded as follows : 

“ I. Can it be denied that the gravest and most certain 
danger exists to the country if the facts stated in this paper 
are true ? 

“ 2. Gan it be denied that these facts are true ? 

"3. If not, should not immediate steps be taken to 
minimise the danger ? ” 

The Memorandum was laid before the Board. My 
colleagues came to the unanimous conclusion that my kate- 
ments were exaggerated ; and also that, as a junior, I was 
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meddling with high matters which were not my bu^ness ; at 
indeed I was. Having been thus defeated, I asked the per* 
mission of Lord George Hamilton to show the Memorandum 
to Lord Salisbury, and received it 

Lord Salisbury very kindly read the document then and 
there from beginning to end. He pointed out to me that, 
on the face of it, I lacked the experience required to give 
force to ipy representations, and that I had not even com- 
manded a ship of war in a Fleet 

“ You must have more experience, on the face of it," he 
repeated. 

And he observed that, practically, what I was asking 
him to do, was to set my opinion above the opinion of 
my senior officers at the Admiralty, and their predecessors. 

I replied that, since he put the matter in that way, 
although it might sound egotistical, I did ask him to do 
that very thing ; but I begged him, before deciding that 
I was in the wrong, to consult with three admirals, whom 
I named. 

A week later, I saw Lord Salisbury again. He told 
me that in my main contentions, I was right ; that he was 
sure I should be glad to hear that the three admirals had 
agreed with them;. and that the Board of Admiralty had 
decided to form a new department upon the lines I had 
suggested. 

The new Naval Intelligence Department was then 
formed. 

The Director was Captain William H. Hall. His 
assistants were Captain R. N. Custance (now Admiral Sir 
Reginald N. Custance, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.) and Captain 
S. M. Eardley-Wilmot (now Rear-Admiral Sir S. M, 
Eardley-Wilmot). 

There was already in existence a Foreign Intelligence 
Committee, whose business it was to collect information 
concerning the activities of foreign naval Powers. In my 
scheme the new department was an extension of the Foreign 
Intelligence Committee, which was to form Section i, while 
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the duties of Section 2 were " To organise war prepatations, 
including naval mobilisation and the niaking out of plans 
for .riaval campaigns to meet all the contingencies con- 
sidered probable in a war with different countries, corrected 
frequently and periodically.” The whole of the depart- 
ment was to be placed under an officer of dag rank; a 
part of my recommendations which was not carried into 
effect until 1912, when the War Staff was instituted at 'the 
Admiralty. 

It will be observed that, although I designated the 
new department the Intelligence Department, it was in 
fact planned to combine Intelligence duties proper with the 
duties of a War Staff. What 1 desired was a department 
which reported “ frequently and periodically ” upon require- 
ments. But as it was impossible to know what those re- 
quirements would be without plans of campaign which 
specified them, the same department was charged with the 
duty of designing such plans. 

In the result, that particular and inestimably important 
office was gradually dropped. The department ‘became an 
Intelligence Department alone. The First Sea Lord was 
charged with the duty of preparation and organisation for 
war, After various changes in the distribution of business, it 
was again discovered that there was no organisation for W'ar ; 
that the First Sea Lord, though (as I said in 1886) he had a 
head as big as a battleship, could not accomplish the work 
by himself ; and a War Staff, affiliated to the Intelligence 
Department, was constituted in 1912. 

In other words, twenty-six years elapsed before my 
scheme was carried into full execution. 

On the 13th October, 1886, the substance of my con- 
fidential Memorandum on Organisation for War was published 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. It was stolen from the Admiralty 
by an Admiralty messenger, who was employed by both 
the First Sea Lord and myself. The contents of several 
other confidential documents having been published, 
suspicion fell upon the messenger, and a snare was laid for 
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lioL An electric contact was made with a certain drawer 
n the desk of the First Sea Lord, communicating with an 
ilarm in another quarter of the building. Upon leaving 
Js room, the First Sea Lord told the messenger to admit 
10 one during his absence, as he had left unlocked a drawer 
ontaining confidential documents. A little after, the alarm 
ang, and the messenger was discovered seated at the desk, 
naking a copy of the documents in question. He was 
irrested, brought to trial, and sentenced. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE TWENTY-ONE MILLION 

I N January, 1887, my routine work at the Admiralty 
was varied by a trip in the new submarine Nautilus to 
the bottom of Tilbury Dock, which was very nearly the 
last voyage of the party in this world. The owners of the 
boat, Mr. Edward Wolseley and Mr. C. E. Lyon, had 
invited several guests, among whom was Mr. William 
White (afterwards Sir William Henry White, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., etc.), together with some officials of the Admiralty. 
The theory was that by pushing air cylinders to project 
from each side of the boat, her buoyancy would be so 
increased that she would rise to the surface. We sank 
gently to the bottom and stayed there. The cylinders were 
pushed out, and still we remained there. I was looking 
through the glass scuttle, and, although in a submarine the 
motion or rising or sinking is not felt by those within, I 
knew that we had not moved, because I could see that the 
muddy particles suspended in the water remained stationary. 
The Thames mud had us fast. In this emergency, I 
suggested rolling her by moving the people quickly from 
side to side. The expedient succeeded, none too soon ; 
for by the time she came to the surface, the air was very 
foul. 

During the same month, Mr. William White, Chief Con- 
structor to the Admiralty, read a paper at the Mansion 
House dealing with the design of modem men-of-war, whidh 
marked an era in shipbuilding. Sir William White restored 
to the ship of war that symmetry and beauty of design which 
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^had been lost during the transition from sails to steam. The 
transition vessels were nightmares. Sir William White de- 
signed ships. A man of genius, of a reBned and beautiful 
nature, a loyal servant of the Admiralty, to which he devoted 
talents which, applied outside the Service, would have gained 
him wealth, his recent death was a great loss to his country. 
The later Victorian Navy is his splendid monument: and it 
may yet be that history will designate those noble ships as 
the finest type of steam vessels of war. 

About the same time, I brought forward another motion in 
the House of Commons, to abolish obsolete ve.ssels, of which I 
specified fifty-nine, and to utilise the money saved in their 
maintenance, in new construction. The scheme was carried 
into execution by degrees. 

In June of 1887, I invited a large party of members of 
the House of Commons to visit Portsmouth, where they were 
shown something of the Navy. 

|n December of the same year, speaking in public, I 
affirmed the following principles: that in time of war our 
frontiers were the ports of the enemy ; that our main fleets 
could be required to watch those ports ; and that the strength 
of the Fleet required should be calculated upon the basis of 
the work it would be required to perform. 1 also urged that 
the line of communications should be instituted, by means 
of establishing a system of signalling between the ships of 
the Navy and the ships of the mercantile marine, and 
between all ships and the shore. At that time there was 
no such system. 

The Press and the public received the exposition of these 
elementary principles of organisation for war as a complete 
novelty; by many they were welcomed like a revelation; 
circumstances which exemplify the general ignorance pre- 
vailing at the time. 

Of even more significance were the official declarations 
on the subject. The First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
George Hamilton, had publicly stated in November, 1886, 
that this country had more ships in commission than the 
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three other European Naval Powers next in order of strength. 
The statement was correct; but among the ships in commis- * 
sion were included many vessels of no fighting value, such 
as the Indus^ Asia and Duke of Wellington. As an estimate 
of comparative fighting strength, the statement, like many 
another official statement before and since, required qualifica- 
tion ; as I remarked in the House of Commons in the coarse 
of my reply to Lord George Hamilton. 

In December, 1886 , the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, suddenly resigned. He afterwards 
explained that his resignation was a protest against extrava- 
gance and waste in the administration of the Services. 
There were extravagance and waste ; but, in my view, which 
1 represented to Lord Randolph, it would take several years 
to reform the administration, and it was far more important 
to set right our defences, even if their administration cost 
more in the meantime. 

I recall these things because they serve to illustrate the 
trend of events. On the one side were the Government and 
their official advisers at the Admiralty, convinced that all 
was very well as it was. On the other side, were the rapid 
development of the fighting ship in all countries, which, 

‘ owing to Mr. W. H, White, was particularly marked in this 
country; the greatly increased public interest in naval 
affairs; and the constant representations of a number of 
naval officers, myself among them, to the effect that great 
reforms were urgently required. 

We believed that there existed at the Board of Admiralty 
no system of direct responsibility ; that Parliament and the 
nation had no means either of ascertaining upon what 
principle the money was expended upon our defences, or 
of affixing responsibility whether it were expended 111 
or well ; that there existed no plan of campaign at the 
Admiralty ; that the Navy and the Army had no arrange- 
ment for working together in the event of war; and that, 
in point of fact, the Navy was dangerously inadequate. 
And in attempting to achieve reform, we were confronted 
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by a solid breastwork, as though built of bales of wool, of 
olfidal immovability. Had it been a hard obstacle, we 
might have smashed it 

Tbwards the end of 1887, the Admiralty did a very 
foolish thing. They decided to cut down the salaries of the 
ofhcers of the new Intelligence Department by ;^950. In 
my view, this proceeding both involved a breach of faith 
with the officers concerned, and would be highly injurious 
to the efficiency of the department for whose success I felt 
peculiarly responsible. My protests were, however, disre- 
garded ; the First Lord asserted his supreme authority ; and 
the thing was done. 

The efficiency of the whole Service was, in my view, 
bound up with the efficiency of the Intelligence Department ; 
because that department was created for the express purpose 
of estimating and reporting what was required to enable the 
Navy to fulfil its duties. It was in view of the main question 
of the necessity of strengthening the Fleet, that I decided to 
resign my position upon the Board of Admiralty, and to 
declare publicly my reasons for so doing. On the 9th J anuary, 
1888, I sent my resignation to Lord Salisbury; who, 
courteously expressing his regret, accepted it on i8th 
January. 

In making my decision to take this extreme action, I 
was influenced by the conviction that nothing short of the 
resignation of a member of the Board of Admiralty would 
induce the authorities to reorganise and strengthen our 
Whether or rot I was right in that belief, I do 
not Know to this day ; but, as the strengthening of the Fleet 
was shortly afterwards carried into execution in precise 
accordance with my recommendations, there is some evidence 
in my favour. My constituents in East Marylebonc were 
strongly adverse to my course of action. Many of my 
fronds begged me not to resign. General Buller, in par- 
ticular, pointed out to me that no good was ever done by an 
officer resigning his post, because the officer who resigned 
ceased by his own act to occupy the position which entitled 
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Win to a hearing. I daresay he was rig^. At any rate, I<; 
was well aware that I was jeopardising my whole career. 
For an officer to resign his seat upon the Board of Admiralty 
in order to direct public attention to abuses, is to commit, 
officially speaking, the unpardonable sin. When, three or 
four years later, Sir Frederick Richards, the First Sea Lbrd, 
threatened to resign if the Government would not accept his 
shipbuilding programme, although I am certain he would 
have pursued exactly the same course had he stood alone, 
he had the support of the rest of the Board. I had the rest 
of the Sea Lords against me. That is a different affair. 
united Board of Admiralty can generally in the last resort 
prevail against the Government. A single member of that 
Board who attempts the same feat, knows, at least, that never 
again will he be employed at the Admiralty. But when Sir 
Frederick Richards and his colleagues threatened resigna- 
tion, they were in fact risking the loss of employment and 
incurring the possibility of spending the rest of their lives 
in comparative penury. A later Liberal administration has 
dismissed one Naval Lord after another, without a scruple. 

In my case, I had the advantage of possessing a private 
income, so that I was independent of the Service as a means 
of livelihood. It is necessary to speak plainly upon this 
matter of resignation. It is most unfair to expect naval 
officers to resign in the hope of bringing about reform, when 
by so doing their income is greatly reduced. If the British 
public desire it to be understood that a Sea Lord is cxpectecl 
to resign should the Government ir. power fail to make what 
he believes to be the necessary provision for the national 
security, then the public must insist that the Sea Lords be 
granted an ample retiring allowance. 

In the following February (1888) Lord George Hamilton 
made a speech at Ealing, in which he dealt with my pro- 
tests in the most courteous manner. He stated that I had 
resigned because I objected to the exercise of the supreme 
authority of the First Lord over the Board of Admiralty. I 
' v^ad certainly objected to its exercise in a particular instance.. 
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Aiui mt that time 1 was constantly urging that Parliameht 
and the country had a right to^ know who was responsible 
for the actions of the Admiralty. My theory was that there 
should be some means by which Parliament and the public 
should be assured that any given course of action was 
founded upon professional advice. That no such means 
existed was notorious, it was within the legal right of a 
First Lord to announce a policy contravening or modifying 
the views of the rest of the Board. 

My view was, and is, the view tersely stated by Admiral 
Phipps Hornby, who said that it was the right of the Cabinet 
to formulate a policy, and that it was the duty of the Sea 
Lords to provide what was required in order to carry that 
policy into execution; but that the Cabinet had no right 
whatever to dictate to the Sea Lords in what the provision 
should consist, for that was a matter of which the Sea 
Lords alone were competent to judge. 

But if the Board of Admiralty be placed under the 
supreme jurisdiction of the P'irst Lord, a civilian and a 
politician, the country has no means of knowing whether 
or no the recommendations of the Sea Lords arc being 
carried into execution. I said at the time that some such- 
means should be instituted; afterwards, perceiving that no 
such demand would be granted, I urged that the Cabinet 
at least ought to be precisely informed what were the 
requirements stated by the Sea Lords to be necessary in 
order to carry into execution the policy of the Government. 

In claiming supreme i»uthority as First Lord over the 
Board of Admiralty, Lord George Hamilton was legally and 
constitutionally in the right. The Royal Commission on 
the administration of the Navy and Army, over which Lord 
Hartington presided, reported in 1890 (when I was at sea) 
that the Admiralty had long ceased to be administered in 
accordance with the terms of its original Patent, and that 
“the present system of administration in the Admiralty 
is the result of Parliamentary action upon what was once 
in fact as well as name an executive and administrative 
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Board. The responsibility, and consequently the power of ^ 
the First Lord has continually increased, and he is at present 
practically the Minister of Marine.” In other words, by 
slow degrees the politician had transferred the powers of the 
Board to himself, where they remain ; the other members of 
the Board becoming merely his advisers. The result is that 
there is nothing, except the personal influence of the Naval 
Lords upon the First Lord, to prevent the Navy from being 
governed in accordance with party politics, without reference 
to national and Imperial requirements; a system which 
produces intermittent insecurity and periodical panics in- 
volving extravagant expense. 

The Commissioners also found that there was a difference 
of opinion among the Naval Lords themselves concerning 
their responsibility with regard to the strength and efficiency 
of the Fleet. It was, in a word, nobody’s business to state 
what were the requirements of the Fleet. The First Lord 
might ask for advice, if he chose, in which case he would get 
it. If he did not so choose, there was no one whose duty it 
was to make representations on the subject. Admiral Sir 
Arthur Hood stated that never in the whole course of his 
experience had he known a scheme comprehending the naval 
requirements of the Empire to- be laid before the Board. He 
also stated that the method of preparing the Navy Estimates 
was that the First Lord stated what sum the Cabinet felt dis- 
posed to grant for the Navy, and that the Naval Lords then 
proceeded to get as much value for their money as they 
could. 

, No wonder the Sea Lords were expected to sign the 
Estimates without looking at them. When I was junior 
lord, responsible for the provision of coal and stores among 
other trifles, a clerk came into my room with a sheaf of 
papers in one hand and a wet quill pen in the other. 

“ Will you sign the Estimates ? ” says he. 

“What?” said I. 

“ Will you sign the Estimates for the year ? ” he repeated. 

“ My good man,” I said, " I haven’t seen them." 
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clerk looked mildly perturbed. He said : 

"The other Lords have signed them, sir. It will be very 
inconvenient if you do not.” 

"I am very sorry,” said I. “I am afraid I am incon- 
venient in this office already. But I certainly shall not sign 
the Estimates.” 

The clerk’s countenance betrayed consternation. 

" I must tell the First Lord, sir," said he, as one who 
presents an ultimatum. 

" I don’t care a fig whom you tell,” said 1 . “ I cant sign 
the Estimates, because I have not read them.’’ 

Nor did I sign them. They were brought before the 
House of Commons without my signature. The First Lord 
said it did not really matter. My point was that I would 
not take responsibility for a document I had not seen. The 
fact was, that the custom of obtaining the signatures of the 
Board is a :$urvival of the time when the Sea Lords wielded 
the power and responsibility conferred upon them by the 
original Patent. 

The Commissioners also reported that the lack of 
” sufficient provision for the consideration by either Service 
of the wants of the other” . . . was an “unsatisfactory and 
dangerous condition of affairs.” 

Here, then, were all the points for which my brother 
officers and myself were contending, and in order to 
illuminate which I had resigned, explicitly admitted. But 
the proofs did not appear until a year after my resignation 
took effect, when the Select Committee on the Navy Esti- 
mates began to take evidence ; nor were they published for 
another year. 

In the meantime, the naval reformers fought as best they 
might. Freed from the restraint necessarily imposed upon 
me by my official position at the Admiralty, I was able to 
devote my whole energies to making known the real state 
of affairs. 

Upon the introduction of the Navy Estimates of 1888*9 
I challenged the votes for shipbuilding, the Secretary's 
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Department, the InteilHgence Department, the Reserve of 
merchant cruisers, the Royal Naval Reserve and naval 
armaments, in order to call attention to requirements. 

In the course of the debates, the official formula was; 
” At no time was the Navy more ready or better organised 
for any work which it might be called upon to do than 
to-day.” My reply was that these words “have rung in 
our ears as often as the tune ‘Britannia rules the waves/ 
and have been invariably falsified when war appeared 
imminent.” And who would have to do the work? The 
officials who said that all was ready, or the admirals who 
said that all was unready? 

In May, a meeting to consider the needs of national 
defence was held in the City, at which I delivered an 
address. Speaking at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in Nov- 
ember, the First Lord admitted that there might be room 
for improvement in the Navy, It was a dahgerous, if a 
candid, admission. For if the Navy were not strong 
enough, how weak was it f 

Exactly how weak it was in June, 1888, in the opinion 
of the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Arthur Hood, was 
explained by him before the Select Committee on Navy 
Estimates (13th June, 1888). “I should have preferred by 
the end of 1890 to have had six more fast cruisers. I do not 
consider it a point of vital importance,” said Admiral Hood. 

But as, upon his own showing, within his recollection no 
one at the Admiralty had ever produced a scheme com- 
prehending the naval requirements of the Empire, his view 
was hardly conclusive. I had the audacity to consider that 
if no one had ever attempted, or thought of attempting, to 
estimate the requirements of the naval defence of the 
Queen’s dominions, it was time that some one did attempt 
to do so, even if that some one were myself. Accordingly, 

I made a careful calculation of the work the Fleet might 
under probable contingencies be required to perform, and 
upon that calculation based an estimate of the classes and 
numbers of ships which would be needed. 
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I showed my estimate to Admiral Horaby, who said 
that, although the ships were absolutely necessary^ I was 
asking too much and 1 should in consequence get nothing. 
He also pointed out that I had made no provision for the 
increase of personnel required to man the proposed new 
ships. 1 replied that if the ships were laid down, the 
authorities would be obliged to find the men for them. 
The sequel showed that 1 was wrong and that Admiral 
Hornby was right He knew his responsible authority 
better than I did. Six years later, when what should have 
been the increased personnel would have been trained and 
available, the Fleet was short of 20,000 men. 

My cousin, General Sir Reginald Talbot, reminds me of 
a conversation which befell between Mr. Goschen, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and myself, in November of 
the same year, 1888, when we were staying at Wilton, the 
house of rtfy cousin. Lady Fembroke. Mr. Goschen began 
to talk about the Navy, and he was so good as to express 
high disapproval of my course of action. He said I was 
doing a great deal of harm, that I was presuming to set 
my rash opinion above the considered judgment of old and 
distinguished officers who had commanded ships before I 
was born, and so forth. 

“ Do you know what I am shortly going to propose to 
Parliament?” said I. “No? I’ll tell you. I am going to 
ask for seventy ships to cost twenty million sterling.” 

Mr. Goschen became really angry. He said the notion 
was preposterous. 

“ You won’t get them,” he said. “ You wouldn't get ev^n 
three ships, if you asked for them. And for a very simple 
reason. They are not wanted.” 

“Mr. Goschen,” said I, “I shall bring in that pro- 
gramme, and it will cost twenty million ; and you will All 
object to it and oppose it; and yet I'll venture to make a 
prophecy. Before very long you will order seventy ships at 
the cost of twenty million. And for a very simple reason. 
Because you must.” 



_ Vepairs and maintenance), I exjpb>todte|^^| iJi|^ 
liiiUding pfogi^amme to the House of Common^ t based 

: It upon the following principles: 


** The existence of the Empire depends upon the strer^ 
^ of the Fleet, the strength of the Fleet depends upon the 
Shipbuilding Vote. ... I maintain the Shipbuilding Vote 
is based on no policy, no theory, no business-like or definite 
idea whatever, to enable it to meet the requirements of the 
country, the primary object of its expenditure. . . . I hold 
that the Government, which is and must be solely r^ 
sponsible, should first lay down a definite standard for the 
Fleet, which standard should be a force capable of defending 
our shores and commerce, together with the punctual and 
certain delivery of our food supply, against the Fleets of 
two Powers combined, one of which should be France ; and 
that the experts should then be called together and say what 
is necessary to get that standard, and give the reasons for 
their statement. ...” 


The programme included four first-class ironclads, lO 
second-class ironclads, 40 cruisers of various classes, and 
torpedo craft: 70 vessels in all, to be built at a cost of 
;^do,ioo,ooo. 

I also affirmed the proposition made by Admiral Sir 
Anthony Hoskins, the Secretary of the Admiralty; and the 
Civil Lord, to the effect that “ the British Fleet should be 
J|aore than a match for the combined fleets of any ^0 
European Powers that were likely to be our foes, onu of 
Wldch roust necessarily be France.” Here, so far as I ain 
aware, was the first definite demand for the Two-Power 
Ston^ud ; which was maintained until it was abandoned by 
the Government which came into power in 1906, 

Lord George Hamilton received my proposab with 
caution. He was “ far from saying it (the Fleet) was strong 
enough." And he told the House that next year he hoped 





> to lay .Mire thf House a larg^fand^ more coinpf<dieas{ve 
pro^iilnme than was provided l>y d^ ^current estimates, 
** desiring that when they moved their movement should be 
genuine and prolonged/* 

Twelve weeks later, Lord George Hamilton brought in a 
shipbuilding programme consisting of 70 vessels, to be built 
at^’^cost of ;C2I,500,000. 

Yet nothing had happened since the previous June, when 
StfiAilihur Hood declared that he would have preferred six 
more cruisers, but that they were not of vital importance? 

Nothing, that is to say, with regard to the international 
situation, and the increase of foreign navies, and the require^ 
ments of Imperial defence. But several things had happened 
at home. Of the most important of these, 1 knew nothing 
until many years afterwards. It was that Captain W. H. 
Hgll, £)irector of the new Intelligence Department, whose 
institu^onT had recommended for this very purpose, had 
worked out^the problem of naval requirements independently, 
and, with all the sources of information available in the 
ASmiralty at his command, had arrived at precisely the 
slme result (except for an increase of cost) as that to whfeh' 
I had arrived, without the information possessed by Captalp 
* Hall. 1 may mention here that Captain Hall was a most 
^Ij^istinguished and patriotic officer, with whom no considera- 
tions of personal interest ever weighed for an instant 
against what he conceived to be his duty to his Soverdgn 
and to his country. What happened at the Admiralty wnen 

report v^as laid before the Board, I do not know, as I^never 
had any communication with Captain Hall on the subj^t. 
A^ I know is that his scheme, which was identical with 
the kheme which I had presented to the House, was 
accepted by the First Lord. ^ f 

Another circumstance which may have influenced^ thi 
Govc^ment was the very remarkable evidence, which 1 
hgvu mready summarised, given before the Select Committee 
cp the ^Navy Estimates And wiother factor, of enduring 
import,* was the iamous Report of the Three Admirals: 
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Admiral Sir William Dowellr K.C,B., Admial Sii%i Vesey 
Hamilton, K.C.B., aniilTice- Admiral Sir Frederick Riojurds, 
K.C.B., on the Naval Manoeuvres of 1888, p^ented to both 
Houses of Parliament in/ February, 1889. Sir Frederick 
Richards was mainly responsible for drawing up, that 
masterly document, which, extending beyond its terms of 
reference, formulated the principles of Britisii sea-po#«; 
and definitely affirmed the absolute necessity for establishing 
and maintaining the Two-Power Standard. 

With reference to the condition of the Navy at the time, 
the Three Admirals reported that the Navy was “altogether 
inadequate to take the offensive in a war with only one 
Great Power”; and that “supposing a combination of even 
two Powers to be allied as her enemies, the balance of 
maritime strength would be against England.” 

How swiftly is the false coin of “official assurances” 
consumed by the acid of professional knowleXlgel The 
ifhole episode of the Twenty-One Million is so. typical of 
the methods of British governance, that I have thought 
it worth while to relate it somewhat at length. Thctee 
methods, in a word, consist in the politicians very nearly 
Ipsing the Empire, and the Navy saving it just in time. 
The same thing happened all over ^gain in 1892. It 
occurred again 1909, with a difference. Both in 1892 and in* 
I9P9 1 drew up shipbuilding proposals. In 1892, the Govern- 
ment eventually adopted the Spencer programme, which was 
actually larger than mine. In 1909, the opportunity of res- 
toration was lost; and the failure cost, and will cost, the 
count^ many millions. 

One of these days we shall be hit, and hit hard, at the 
moment when the politicians have been found out, and before 
the Navy has had time to recover. 

Something to this effect was said to me by Bismarck, 
when I visited him, in February, 1889. In truth, I had a 
little wearied of the polite and stubborn opposition df my 
own people, and I went to Berlin to see what was happening 
abro^. Pi^ce Bismarck invited me to lunch. 
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Bismai^k sai<ik that he could n(A understand why my 
own people did not listen to me (nor dould 1 1); for (said he) 
thh British Fleet was the greatest factor for peace in Europe. 
We had a most interesting conversation upon matters of 
defence and preparation for war; and his tone was most 
friendly towards the English. He very kindly presented 
me with his signed photograph. I stayed with him for two 
hours; and we drank much beer; and all the time his 
gigantic boar-hound, lying beside him, stared hxedly at 
me with a red and lurid eye. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


H.M.S. UNDAUNTED 
I. With the Mediterranean Fleet 

"Undaunteds be ready, 

Undaunteds be steady, 

Undaunteds stand by for a job I ” 

Bugle call of H.M.S. UndaunUd - 

I T was invented by the first lieutenant, William Stokes 
Rees (now Vice-Admiral W. S. Rees, C,B,), who was 
one of the best gunnery officers I have known. I was 
appointed to the command of the Undaunted in November, 
1889. The commander was Robert S. Lowry (now Vice- 
Admiral Sir Robert S. Lowry, K.C.B.). It was the 
Undaunteds first commission. She was. a twin-screw, first- 
class armoured cruiser of 5600 tons displacement and 
85CX) h.p., ordered to join the Mediterranean Fleet, under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Anthony H. Hpskins, 
K.C.B. He was succeeded in September, 1891, by liiy old 
friend. Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B., whose tragic 
death was so great a loss to the Service and to the countiy. 

The first essential of good discipline is to make officers 
and men as happy and as comfortable as the exigencies of 
the Service permit. I believe that the Undaunted was ifi 
happy ship ; I know that the loyalty, enthusiasm and hard 
work of the officers and men under my command earned 
her a good record. 

In every vessel there are improvements to be made 
which, perhaps trifling in themselves, greatly add to thd 
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welfare bf the officers and ship’s company. At that time, 
for instance, the arrangements for the stokers were so bad, 
that there was only one bath available for twenty men. My 
recommendation was that tubs of galvanised iron should be 
supplied, fitting one into another in nests, so that the extra 
baths occupied less space than the one regulation bath. I also 
had lockers of lattice-work supplied for the stokers’ dirty 
clothing, instead of closed and insanitary lockers, ft is 
true that at first the men objected to the open-work, because 
their pipes dropped through it. Again, the hatchway 
ladders were made with sharp nosings, against which the 
men injured their legs; and I suggested that these should 
be formed with rounded nosings instead. A ship of war 
is naturally uncomfortable; but why make it unnecessarily 
disagreeable? At that time, too, the rate of second-class 
petty officer did not exist among the stokers. The result 
was that if* a leading stoker was disrated he was reduced 
to stoker. For this reason, I urged the institution of the 
rate of second-class p'tty officer stoker, a reform which 
was eventually instituted. Some years afterwards, the rate 
of second-class officer was abolished altogether, a retrograde 
measure which I believe to be injurious. 

When a petty officer loses his rate in consequence of 
a mistake or a lapse, he should be enabled to recover it 
by good behaviour. 

One of my countrymen on board, whom we will call 
Patrick, an able seaman of long service, perpetually failed 
to attain to the rating of petty officer owing to his weakness 
for strong waters. In other respects he was admirably 
qualified to rise. I sent for him, told him I would give him 
a chance, and made him a second-class petty officer. I 
believe that he succumbed once or twice, and that the com- 
mander let him off. But one fine day Patrick returned on 
board from leave ashore, fully attired — cap, coat, boots and 
socks — with the single exception of his trousers. The case 
having been officially reported to me, I had up the delin- 
quent before the assembled petty officers. I made it a rule 
24 
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not to disrate a petty officer in the presence of the ship’s 
company. 

The charge having been duly read, I asked' Patrick what 
he had to say on the subject. 

“ Do you moind now, sir,” says Pat, “ that I was drunk 
the same day last year ? ” 

I told him I did not remember anything of the sort. 

“Well, sir,” continued Patrick, unabashed, “to tell you 
the truth, ’tis my mother’s birthday, and I had a drop of 
drink taken.” 

I told him that it was impossible to allow petty officers 
to disgrace the ship by coming on board without their 
trousers ; that I should take away his petty officer’s rate, but 
that I would leave him his badges. 

He had three badges. Had he lost them, he would have 
lost his badge pay during a period of six months for each 
badge, so that it would take him eighteen months of “very 
good” conduct to regain them. In addition, he would have 
lost the good conduct medal, a part of his pension and a 
part of his gratuity on leaving the Service. The severity of 
the puni.shment in comparison with what is not perhaps a 
serious offence, is not always recognised by authority. 

“ May I .say a word to you, sir? ” asked Patrick, having 
received his sentence. 

“You can say what you like,” said I, “but I am afraid it 
won’t save your rate.” 

“Well, sir,” says he, "’tis this way, sir. If you’ll think 
over it the way it is, I was fourteen years getting th’ rate, 
and you’ll be takin’ it away from me in one moment.” 

Pat used to delight his audiences at the ship’s concerts. 
He sang among other beautiful legends, The Irish ditty, 
“Brannagan’s Pup." He led upon the stage my buU-d(^, 
who came very sulkily. It never could be (as Pat would 
have said) that the concertina accompaniment began when 
he began. When the concertina started ahead of him, Pat 
shifted the bull-dog’s leash to his other hand, put his hand 
to the side of his mouth, and staring straight upon the 
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aiidtent^ u^ the following stage direction in a furious 
whisper which was heard alt over the ship. 

Don't you shtart that ruddy pump till I hould up me 
hand I “ 

Some years after I had left the Undaunted, arriving in a 
P, and 0. steamer off a Chinese port, I semaphored to 
a man-of'war asking the captain to send me a boat, as I 
wished to have the pleasure of calling upon him. The 
coxswain of the captain’s boat was no other than my old 
friend. 

“ I'm very glad to see you've kept the rate,” said I. “ 1 
suppose you run straight now and keep clear of liquor? " 

“Well, sir," says Paddy, “to tell you the truth. I’ve 
taken an odd toss or two since I saw you, but I've got it 
back again ! " 

He meant that he had been disrated again once or twice 
but had wt>n back his rate again; indeed, he had won it 
back while under my command. I always told my men 
that if they were tried by court-martial— as the men now 
desire to be tried — it would go harder with them. Had 
Patrick been tried by court-martial, it is very unlikely that 
he would have got back his rate ; and his deprivation, being 
endorsed upon his certificate, would have affected his chance 
of gaining employment in civil life upon leaving the Service. 

I had a case of a man who, because he put his helm over 
the wrong way, ran into another boat, with the result that a 
man was drowned. The culprit was disrated ; but I gave him 
his rate again before I left the ship. It is the personal know- 
ledge of a man possessed by his captain which alone enables 
his captain to make distinctions. A court-martial must 
judge of the offence without personal knowledge of the 
character of the offender. 

I had a sergeant of Marines, a man with an excellent 
record, a strict disciplinarian, popular among his men, who, 
within nine months of the expiration of his time, came 
aboard blind drunk and disorderly. The penalty was to be 
reduced to the ranks. But it is often forgotten what under 
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such circumstances that penal^ lnvolvesr lhc: noncom- 
missioned officer loses his N.CO/s time and pension, his ! 
badge pay for six months, and the gratuity of his r^k. It 
is a tremendous penalty to pay, when, except for the one 
mistake, he has a clean sheet all through. I had the man 
up before the petty officers and non-commissioned officers, 
explained that there were only two courses of action : dther 
to reduce him or to let him off altogether ; and told them 
that I intended to count his long and excellent service and 
exemplary character as outweighing a single failure. 

Here was an exceptional case; and because It was 
exceptional, it was wise to depart from the rule, and to give 
reasons for disciplinary action. Had no explanation been 
given, the next man disrated or reduced might have con- 
sidered that he had been unfairly treated; but he could 
have no such grievance, when the circumstances in which 
the non-commissioned officer had his punishment remitted 
had been made known at the time. 

Ships, like men, have their weaknesses ; and the weakness 
of our fine new steam navy consisted in the unprotected 
ends of our armoured vessels, in which respect they were 
inferior to the French ships. The section of a wooden man- 
of-war was, roughly speaking, V-shaped below the water- 
line; and when she was pierced in action, the water entering 
through the shot-holes ran down to the bottom of the 
vessel, where the extra weight, although it might sink her 
lower in the water, acted as additional ballast, resisting any 
tendency to capsize. But the section of a steel man-of-war 
is roughly a square, with the lower edges rounded. The 
protective steel deck, covering the engines, extends the 
whole length and width of the ship. Above the water-line 
there are the immense weights of armour and guns. If the 
ship is pierced in her unprotected ends above the steel deck, 
the water, entering through th? holes, is held high up in the 
section, giving her a list, and dragging her over, so that a 
badly wounded ship must capsize. Such was my theory, 
which I set forth at length in a letter sent to the commander- 
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It)-chief> Sir Anthony Hoskins. He considered the point 
of importance) but held that it was a matter rather for the 
constructor than the seaman, a view with which I did not 
agree. 

Sir Anthony Hoskins, who was about to haul down his 
flag, turned the letter over to Sir George Tryon, who sent 
it to the Admiralty. The Admiralty, I believe, considered 
that, under certain conditions, the theory was correct. 

Those conditions occurred on 22nd June, 1893, when the 
Victoria was rammed by the Camperdown off Beyrout'^ 
The Camperdown struck the flagship on the starboard bow, 
and in ten minutes she had capsized and sunk. As the 
Victoria was carrying her scuttles open, and received an 
injury equivalent to the damage which would be inflicted 
by a large shell, the conditions of an action, in which the 
hull would be pierced with many small holes and further 
wounded by heavy projectiles, were produced, with the 
result whose probability, if not certainty, I had indicated. 

In dealing with this subject, I also represented that the 
French ships of the period, having a powerful fore and aft 
fire, might choose in time of war to fight a retreating action, in 
which case they could so damage the unarmoured ends of our 
vessels, that our vessels could not be steered, and. being forced 
to ease speed, would be placed at a serious disadvantage. 

The torpedo school ship in the Mediterranean, was 
commanded by my old friend, Captain John Dumford (now 
Admiral Sir John Durnford, K.C.B., DS.O.). Together 
with the officers under my command, 1 attended the torpedo 
classes on board. 

Captain Durnford accompanied me in the Undaunted 
when we conducted experiments in the dropping of mines. 
The mines were the clever invention of Lieutenant Ottlcy 
(now Rear>Admiral Sir Charles C. Ottley, K.C.M.G., C.B,, 
M.V.O.). By means of an ingenious mechanical contrivance, 
they sank themselves to the required depth. We designed 
and constructed the dropping gear, rigging it abaft the 
propellers. The mines were dropped by hand, the .ship 
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sU^ing^ at 18 knots. A certain area was within 
w] 3 $eh the mines were to be sown. We steamed across it at 
bight, in thick darkness, along a narrow channel. Unable 
to take bearings, as the position of the scattered lights on 
shore was unknown, we sent out two boats carrying lights. 
We touched the ground once, the shock throwing Captain 
Dumford and myself against the rail. In four minutes all 
the mines were dropped without a single mistake. The 
experiment was also carried into execution in daylight. In 
4hose days there were no mine-laying vessels, and the 
Undaunted was somewhat of a pioneer in the science of 
mining waters at full speed. 

My experience while in office at the Admiralty had 
led me profoundly to suspect (among other things) the 
adequacy of the provision for reserve ammunition. And upon 
making inquiries at Malta, I found that if the Undaunted in 
the event of war had expended the whole of her a/nmunition, 
the renewal of the supply for her main armament of 6-inch 
guns would (excluding practice ammunition) exhaust the 
whole reserve supply. There were no spare guns in reserve 
at all. My representations on the subject were by no means 
gratefully received by the Admiralty, which considered that 
the supply of reserve ammunition and. guns was not the 
business of a captain. I suggested that the ammunition 
papers should go to every captain ; an arrangement which 
was afterwards carried into execution. At this time I also 
represented (but in other quarters) the urgent necessity of 
building a new mole at Gibraltar, which was then not a 
naval but a military base, although in time of war it would 
be required to serve as one of the most important naval 
bases in the world, either for the blue water route or the 
narrow sea route. My repre.sentations were made with the 
object of inducing the Government to transform Gibraltar 
from a merely military fortress to a properly equipped naval 
base. I took soundings and drew out a scheme. The plan 
eventually adopted was an improvement upon mine. 

it is not of course implied that I was alone in urging 
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these leibrins and such as these ; there were many ^triptlc 
inen^ both in the Service and outside it, who were ;engaged 
in the same endeavour. What 1 did must be taken to 
represent the unrequited labours of others as well. Sir 
George Tryon, my commander-in-chief, that splendid 
seaman and admirable officer, was always most sympathetic 
and showed to me the greatest kindness. I am proud to 
say that I never served under a commander-in-chief with 
whom I was not upon the best of terms. ’ 

Sir George Tryon having received letters from H.H. the ^ 
Khedive and from the British Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Egypt, instructed me to proceed to Alexandria with 
a small squadron. H.M. the Khedive welcomed me with 
great cordiality, being so kind as to say that I had saved 
his father’s life during the troubles of 1882, when the 
Condor kept guard over the Ramleh Palace. I remained at 
Alexandria* for some time, being senior officer there. 

In order to relieve the monotony of sea-routine, the men 
were landed by companies in the Mex lines, a place with 
which I had many interesting associations dating from 18S2, 
for rifle practice, sleeping under canvas. The water on shore 
being undrinkable, the men were ordered to use the distilled 
water supplied daily, from the ship. 

Visiting the hospital tent, I thought one of the patients 
had cholera. 

" It looks very like it," said the staff-surgeon. 

“ Have you been drinking the shore w'ater ? ’’ I asked the 

patient. 

He confessed that he had. I asked him why he had 
done so. 

“ Please, sir," said he, “ the distilled water had no taste 
in it." 

Having arranged with my old friend. Sir William Butler, 
commanding the garrison at Alexandria, to combine with 
die soldiers in field exercise, I took a landing-party ashore 
at Ras-el-Tin. We started early in the morning, embarking 
the iield-guns. The seamen waded ashore with them, and 
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^tacked a Jjosition hdd by the soldiers on the ^ 
hill. It looked impregnable, the ground being a steep, ^andy ' 
slope covered with scrub. But the bluejackets dragged the 
guns up through the sand and bushes. We battled all the 
morning with great enjoyment; returned on board, and 
shifted into dry clothes in time for dinner. The benefit of 
such exercises is that all learn something. 

In July, 1891, was held at Alexandria the great regatta, 
in which 26 boats of all classes were entered, including a 
cutter from the Portuguese sloop Ftrja and Arab boats. It 
was on this occasion that the galley of the Undaunted ran 
upon the breakwater, was knocked into smithereens, and 
sank. By an extraordinary coincidence, she was an old 
boat which the Admiralty had persistently refused to 
replace. 

Upon leaving Alexandria, the Undaunted touched a rock. 
We had been helping the contractor to blow up the rocks in 
the Borghiz Channel (a proceeding for which I was subse- 
quently reproved) and left the harbour steering by stern 
marks. The staff-commander knew exactly where he was 
going, but by a slip of the tongue he gave tlie order “ port ” 
instead of “starboard,” adding that he wanted to close 
certain buoys marking the passage. The injury to the ship 
was very slight, but peculiar. Her bottom was pierced, and 
a little fish swam into the ship. I h.ave the fish with a small 
piece broken off the keel by the impact, in a bottle. 

In December, 1891, the second annual regatta of the 
Mediterranean Fleet was held in Marmorice Bay. In the 
officers’ race, I pulled .stroke in the galley of the Undaunted^ 
in spite of Sir George Tryon’s kindly warning that my heart 
would give way. We beat the Australia* s boat by about 
two seconds. In the next race, held the following year, the 
Australia beat us. 

There were seventeen ships on the station, and 9000 men. 
The Undaunted won 22 prizes (12 of them, I think, first 
prizes) out of 29. All her ratings were regularly practised 
in all her boats, each boat racing against the other. In 
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■i order to 4^u^ise chances, ^ boats started Cti Station, iht \ 
^^ime allowance beingf given at the start, instead of being 
calculated at the end as in yacht racing, so that the boat 
first across the line at the end of the course won the race. The 
launch, being the heaviest boat, started last, manned with 
four men to the midship oars, three men to the after oars, and 
two men to the foremost oars. The boats would often all 
come in together. The enthusiasm of the men was Immense. , 

At that time the island of Crete was in a state of chronic 
agitation, which culminated in the troubles of 1897, and their 
suppression by the Council of Admirals, of which Admiral 
Sir Robert H. Harris, who represented Great Britain with 
so great ability and resource, gives an excellent account In 
his book, From Naval Cadet to Admiral In the mean- 
time, Christians and Mohammedans were joyfully shooting 
one another, while the Turkish garrison endeavoured to* 
keep order* by shooting both parties impartially. Riding up 
from Suda Bay to call upon a certain distinguished Turkish 
Pasha, an old friend, I passed several corpses, both of • 
Christians and Mohammedans, lying on the roadside, 

“Cannot you stop these murders?" I said to the Pasha, 

“ It is really very distressing to sec so many dead bodies." 

“ Yes, Lord," said the Pasha (he always called me Lord). 
“Very sad, Lord. I am sure you must feel it very much, 
Lord. It must make you think you arc back in your own 
country." 

The retort was apposite enough, for moonlighting was 
then the joy of Ireland. 

Not that the Turkish soldiers neglected musketry practice. 
Riding up to Canea, I was met by bullets whistling past my 
head. I pulled off the road, and was joined by an old Turk, 
who was riding a donkey and carrying a large white umbrella. 
Presently we perceived a pot placed in the middle of the 
highway, and then we came upon a party of Turkish soldiers 
•lying in a row and firing at it; whereupon the aged Turk 
climbed from his donkey, rolled up his umbrella, and 
belaboured the soldiers with it. 
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I once asked my frtend the Pasha why he had not ere 
then been promoted* 

“ I do not know, Lord. The Government does not know. 
God Almighty does not know. Even his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan does not know ! ” quoth the Pasha. 

The Undaunted visited Sorrento in 1891, when Lord 
Dufferin was staying there. None who had the privilege of 
his acquaintance will need to be reminded of the singular 
charm of a talented, witty and urbane personality. Lord 
Dufferin had the unconscious art of impressing upon those 
whom he met that he had been waiting all his life for that 
moment. The small sailing yacht, Lady Hermione^ which 
he kept at Sorrento, was a marvel of ingenious contrivance. 
She was a decked boat, with a well into which the ropes and 
gear were led and were attached to all sorts of levers, tackles 
^and winches, to enable her to be sailed single-handed. Lord 
Dufferin, accompanied by Lady Dufferin, frequently sailed her 
in the Bay of Naples. On one such voyage, wishing to tauten 
up the peak halliards, he told Lady Dufferin to heave upon 
a certain lever. She seized the wrong handle, and away 
went the anchor with 1 30 fathoms of chain, which ran out to 
the clinch. Then the rest of the equipment became really 
useful. Lord Dufferin rigging up purchase on purchase with 
it, and so heaving up the anchor. After four hours’ incessant 
toil he succeeded in getting it berthed, and returned in a 
state of exhaustion. 

The Lady Hermione persuaded Lord Dufferin to learn 
Morse and semaphore. She was moored at the foot of the 
cliff, beneath Lord Dufferin’s hotel, from whose balcony he 
used to shout his orders for the day to the boy who was in 
charge of her, and who often misunderstood his instructions. 
I suggested that he should learn to communicate with his 
ship’s company by signal, and drew up both the Morse and 
semaphore codes for his benefft. In six weeks he sent 
letters to me written in both codes; an instance of deter- 
mined application. During that time he insisted on practising 
for so many hours every day with his wife and daughter, so 
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^at 4t the end of it the whole family were proficient in 
signals. 

An interesting example of the manoeuvres of those days 
occurred at Volo, when Captain Wilson, V.C., disguised liis 
ship, the Sansparei/, in olive trees. The Undauntid was told 
off to make a torpedo attack at night in the narrow 
channel where lay the Sanspareil. Captain Wilson (now 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson, V.C., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.V.O.) had constructed a dummy ship on the side of the 
channel opposite to which lay the Sanspareil, completely 
clothed in olive trees. I sent a midshipman to cut the cable 
of the searchlight playing upon the entrance to the channel. 
The Undaunted steamed into the channel, discovered first the 
wrong ship, and then the right one, at which I discharged 
two torpedoes, which were found next morning under the 
bottom of the Sanspareil. 

At the tonclusion of all manoeuvres, Sir George Tryon 
invariably gave a critical lecture upon them to his officers ; 
a method which I adopted in later years. No practice can 
be more useful ; for, while the events are fresh in mind, it 
demonstrates what was wrong, and why. Often what looks 
wrong at first, turns out to have been a good idea. But for 
years all reports of manteuvres remained locked in the 
Admiralty. Many of the mana-uvres were useless ; but for 
lack of information admirals afloat continued to repeat them. 

During my time in the Undaunted, my knowledge of 
signalling saved Captain Harry Raw.son (afterwards Vice- 
Admiral Sir H. II. Rawson, K.C.B.) and myself a deal of 
trouble on one occasion. We had been out shooting ail 
day, had missed the way, and as darkness fell, found our- 
selves on the wrong side of the bay in which the Fleet lay 
at anchor, with the prospect of a further tramp of twelve 
or fourteen miles. Rawson used to chaff me for doing 
what he called “ boatswain’s work." 

“You always want," he used to say, “to go down to the 
store-room and cut off 30 fathoms of rope yourself." 

To which I used to reply that I wanted to do nothing of 
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the sort; but what I did want to do was to see that 
of 30 fathoms of rope was cut off. On the same principle, 
Rawson used to deride my acquaintance with s^ah, 
N^w that we either had to attract the attention of the Fleet 
or walk for another three or four hours, 1 told Rawson that 
if 1 could find a shepherd’s hut I would get a boat over. 
He did not believe me. 

But we found a hut, and in the hut, an oil lamp and a 
bucket, out of which I constructed a signalling apparatus, i 
I had hardly made the Undaunted pennant, when it was 
answered from the ship, and inside a quarter of an hour the 
boat waiting for us on the other side of the bay had been 
recalled, and another boat was rapidly approaching us, 
Rawson left off chaffing me after that. 

It was at this time that my old friend, Captain Gerard 
Noel (now Admiral of the Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noel, G.C.B., 
K.C.M,G.), one of the smartest seamen in the Service, 
performed a brilliant feat of seamanship. Captain Noel 
commanded the twin-screw, rigged ironclad Timiraire, of 
8540 tons displacement, one of the types in which sail- 
power was employed as well as steam. She was brig- 
and I think her main -yard measured 104 feet, or 
about four feet longer than the main-yards of the sailing 
line-of-battleships of, say, 1850-60. On the 3rd October, 
1890, Captain Noel beat her under sail alone against a 
head wind up Suda Bay, a long narrow arm of the sea, 
with shoal water in places, which added to the difficulty of 
handling the ship. If I am not mistaken, that occasion 
was the first and last time an ironclad beat her way under 
sail into an anchorage. The Timirain made thirteen tacks 
and anchored within two cables (400 yards) of her appointed 
berth with the Fleet. By that time the wind had failed 
and it was useless to attempt to tack again. 

It was early in the commission of the Undaunted that I 
read Captain (now Admiral) A. T. Mahan’s admirable book, 
The Influence of Sea Power upon History ; of which it is nbt 
too much to say that it has changed the whole trend of 
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jf itaodem thdi^ht^^r^ of the relation of sea wMfare to 

land warfare* Preparation for war now turns upon a new 
pivot The result has been that extraordinary increase of 
foreign navies which necessarily imposes upon us a pro{>or* 
tionate increase of our own Navy. I was so greatly impressed 
with the work of Captain Mahan, that I wrote to him to 
express my admiration for it. I received in reply the 
interesting letter which follows, and which Admiral Mahan 
has kindly permitted me to quote; 

“75, East 54TH Strrrt, Nrw York 

Ftbruary, i^i 

"Dear Lord Charles Bereseord, — I thank you very 
much for your letter, which was received a few days since. 
The reception my book has had on your side of the water 
has been very grateful to me. Commendation is pleasant, 
but there has been a degree of thoughtful appreciation in 
England, both by the Press and naval officers which has 
exceeded my expectations and, I fear, the deserts of the 
work, That it will produce any effect upon our people is 
unlikely ; too many causes concur to prevent a recognition 
of the truth that even the most exten.sive countries need to 
make themselves outside. After our own, nothing will give 
me greater pleasure than that it should contribute in your 
country to a sense of your vital interest in this matter. 
Your naval officers have an inducement to study those great 
questions which is almost wanting in ours; for if your Fleet 
is not all that you could wish, you still have some instruments 
to work with, a force superior to any other if not adequate to 
all your needs, and the inadequacy can be greatly remedied 
by judicious and careful planning and preparation. 

. . The number and dis.semination of your external 
interests throws England largely on the defensive, necessarily 
so. It was so in the great days of Pitt and Nelson, though 
the fact is obscured by the great naval preponderance yoii 
then had. You have now greater and more extensive 
interests to defend. . . .—Believe me to be, very truly yours, 

“A. T. Mahan" 
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H.M.S. UNDAUNTED {Continued) 

II. The Salving of the Seignelay 

T he Undaunted, lying at Alexandria in 1891, was , 
being rigged up for a ball ; when a telegram arrived 
ordering her to go to the rescue of the French 
cruiser Seignelay, which had gone ashore near Jaffa, on 
26th April. The telegram arrived at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 28th April. Before daylight, the ball-room 
was unrigged, the decorations were taken down, 300 guests 
were put off by telegram, and we were steaming at full speed 
to the Seignelay, distant 270 miles. In a private letter printed 
in TIu Times of 20th October, 1894, describing the affair, 
the anonymous writer says: *' It was a.good sample of the 
vicissitudes of naval life, and I think we all rather enjoyed 
it” (I do not know who wrote the letter, but it must have 
been one of my officers; who, without my knowledge, 
published it, or sanctioned its publication, more than a 
year after the Undaunted had paid off. The proprietors of 
The Times have kindly given me permission to quote from 
the document, which was written at the time of the 
occurrence of the events which it describes, and which 
contains details I had forgotten.) 

At daylight on 29th April, we found the Seigneh^ 
driven high up on a sandy beach, embedded in five and a half 
(feet of sand in shallow water. She had parted her cable in 
i ^ ^^gale of wind, had driven on shore, and had scooped qot 
*®v,‘ock for herself. Had she been built with a round stem, 
" 37* 
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succeeding wave of the sea would have lifted and then 
dropped her, bumping her to pieces. But as she had a sharp 
st^, the brokers lifted her bodily and floated her farther 
on. The Seigneiay was a single-screw wooden cruiser, of 
1900 tons displacement and 18 feet 4 inches draught. 
When his ship struck, the captain telegraphed to his 
admiral saying that he feared she was hopelessly lost 
The French admiral dispatched a squadron of three ships 
to take off the men and stores; but by the time they 
arriv^ the Seigneiay was afloat again and lying at her 
anchor almost undamaged; and the senior French captain 
amiably remarked: “You English do not know the word 
impossible.” 

The British sloop Melita, Commander George V. King- 
Hall (now Admiral Sir G. F. King-Ilall, C.V.O.), 

was already endeavouring to help the Seigneiay when the 
Undaunted ; but the water was so shallow that the 
AfilUa could not approach nearer than 300 yards, and the 
Undaunted 850 yards, to the Seigneiay. 

I went on board the Seigneiay, and found her captain 
seated in his cabin, profoundly dejected at the disaster. I 
cheered him as well as I could, telling him that of course 
I understood that he had only been waiting for more men 
to lighten his ship, and that I would send him 130 men 
with an officer who understood French to act as interpreter. 

There w'as a heavy sea running ; ami the anchor I had 
brought in the launch was laid out astern of the Seigneiay 
with considerable difficulty, and the end of the cable was 
brought on board the Seigtielay. 

Besides the Melita, the Austrian steamer Diana, the 
French steamer Poitou and the Russian steamer Odessa 
had all been endeavouring to rescue the Seigneiay, but they 
had neither the men nor the gear required for the task. 
What was done subsequently was narrated in The 7 mes, 
more than three years afterwards, by the anonymous writer 
aforesaid. 

"Our First Lieutenant (Lieutenant Stokes Rees) went as 
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ioterpreter/and all our Captain want^ done suggested 
by him to the FrencL He gave the orders to junior 
officers over our men, and I believe worked the French 
crew also by his suggestions, a fine old sailor who was one of 
their chief petty officers giving what orders were necessary. 
He hardly left the deck for three days and nights, and did 
his work splendidly. 

“The ship was embedded 5^ feet in the sand, and so 
had to be lightened that much before we could hope to 
move her. This we spent all Wednesday afternoon in 
doing. 

“ On Thursday morning the Melita with a light draught 
Turkish steamer (the Arcadia) tried to pull her off but failed, 
while the Melita was very nearly wrecked herself. Nothing 
but very smart seamanship in making sail and casting off 

hawsers with cool judgment on the part of . . . saved 

her from being dashed in a good sea upon a jagged reef of 
rocks close to leeward. Her screw got fouled, and the willing 
but awkward Turk towed her head round towards the reef 
and she only just managed to get sail on her and shave it by 
50 yards. She could not anchor or she would have swung 
on top of it. We were looking on powerless from our deep 
draught of water, though we hurried out hawsers, but it was 
one of the nearest shaves 1 have seen, and with the large 
number of men they had away in working parties, a thing to 
be very proud of and thankful for. . . .” 

What happened was that the Melita fouled her screw 
with a hawser. I had warned her commander both orally 
and by signal to beware above all of fouling his screw. But 
circumstances defeated his efforts. When a man is doing 
his best in difficulties, there is no use in adding to his em* 
barrassments by a reprimand. 1 signalled to Commander 
King- Hall to cheer up and to clear his screw as soon as he 
could ; and I have reason to know that he deeply appreciated 
my motive in so doing. 

To continue the narrative, w'hich I have interrupted to 
quote an instance of disciplinary action in an emergency: 
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on at lightening getting 

at 36b tons of C(^,all her shot, shell, small guns, provisions 
nd cables on board our ship, until every part of the ship ; 
^as piled up with them, and all our nicely painted boats 
Kluced to ragged cargo boats, besides being a good deal 
amaged owing to the exposed anchorage and seaway. We 
ot out one strong, and two light, wire hawsers and with 
hem the two ships tried to tow, but wc parted the light 
tawsers at once. 

“Then the Captain let me try a plan I had all along 
>ecn urging but which he . . . and the French called a 
»hysical impossibility.” 

(The fact was, that the lighters and native boats were so 
inseaworthy that, until the weather moderated, the scheme, 
vith all deference to the writer, was impracticable.) 

“ We hired native boats and large lighters, got out strong 
:hain cables into them, and laid out 450 yards of chain cable 
xrtween the Melita and ourselves, floated on these lighters. 
Thanks to the skill of our boatswain and a big quantity of 
men in the lighters this was done most successfully, though 
three lighters were sunk or destroyed in doing it. 

“ That afternoon, Friday the ist, having got 450 tons out 
of the ship in forty-four hours, wc got a fair pull at her with 
all three ships, the little Turk tugging manfully at his rotten 
hawser at one quarter and giving her a side pull occasionally. 
We gradually worked our mighty engines up to full speed, 
the chain cable tautened out as I have never seen chain do 
before and off she came. 

“ Wc manned the rigging and gave her cheer on cheer, 
the band playing the Marseillaise as the Melita towed hci 
past our stern, while the Frenchmen hugged and kissed oui 
men on their cheeks. It was a scene to be long remembered 
The crowds of spectators lining the beach and walls, and oui 
own men, ‘spent but victorious ’ after their long forty-foui 
hours of almost unceasing work, hardly anyone lying dowr 
for more than three or four hours either nigiit. . . . 

“ By noon on Saturday we had replaced all thei 
*5 
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gear on board, picked up their anchors and cables, etc., 
so that when their squadron came in that evening th^ 
found nothing left to do. They were really grateful and 
showed much good feeling, coming to call on us and 
being most friendly. 

"On Monday night, when we left, the whole squadron 
cheered us manfully. ...” 

The British admiral was afterwards asked by the French 
Government to allow the Undaunted to proceed to the Gulf 
of Lions, where the French Fleet was lying, in order that the 
officers and men of the Undaunted might attend a reception 
in her honour. The Undaunted steamed down between the 
French lines, playing the Marseillaise, the French manning 
ship and cheering. Officers and men were most hospitably 
entertained with every mark of friendship and goodwill. 
The French Government most courteously presented me 
with a beautiful Sevres vase, which is one of my most valued 
possessions. 

When the time came for the Undamited to go home, ithe 
commander-in-chief paid her a high compliment. The 
whole Fleet steamed out of Malta Harbour in line ahead, 
the Undaunted being the rear sliip of the line. When we 
were to part company, every ve.ssel, except the Undaunted, 
turned i6 points to port in succession (the line thus curving 
back upon itself) and steamed past the stern of the Un- 
daunted, The commander-in-chief gave orders to cheer 
ship as each vessel passed the Undaunted: a stately farewell 
to the homeward bound. 

On the passage home, in order to test the actual working 
of communication by signal between the Navy and the 
mercantile marine, a system whose reform I had con- 
stantly urged, I signalled, between Malta and Plymouth, to 
33 merchantmen. Of the whole number, only three 
answered my signal, and of the three, only one answered it 
correctly, although several vessels passed within 6oo yards 
of the Undaunted, The signals I made were short, such 
as "Where arc you bound?” "W'herc are you from?” 
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you swi any mcn-of-^?” “What weatto^ 
have you had?** and some of them required only one hdst 
in reply. 

The Royal Navy, a great part of whose duty in time of 
war would be the protection of commerce, was in fact at that 
time practically unable to communicate with the Merchant 
navy, either for the purpose of giving or receiving informa- 
tion, except by means of sending a boat to the vessel in ques- 
tion, a proceeding which must often be impossible, and which 
would always involve a delay which might bring serious 
consequences. No condition of affairs could more power- 
fully exemplify the national neglect of preparation for 
war. For in war, the maintenance of the lines of com- 
munication from ship to ship and ship to shore, is of the 
first importance. 

The difficulty discovered by merchant vessels in signal^ 
ling or replying to a signal consisted in their ignorance of 
signalling. They were seldom required to signal; the use 
of the commercial code involved a tedious process, impos- 
sible to accomplish quickly without constant practice ; they 
were equipped with neither Morse nor semaphore apparatus, 
nor had officers or men learned how to use it. When a 
man-of-war signalled to a merchantman, the merchant 
skipper or mate must first try to decipher the flags of the 
hoist, an exercise to which he was totally unaccustomed. 
When he had decided that the flags were, say, blue with a 
white stripe, and red with a yellow stripe, he had to turn 
them up in the signal-book to discover what they meant. 
All this time the distance between the two ships was 
rapidly increasing. Having made out the signal, the mer- 
chant sailor must refer to his signal-book to find what flags 
made his reply ; and having found them, he had to pick out 
the flag itself from a bundle. By the time he had finished 
diese operations, if he ever finished them, the ships were 
nearly out of sight of each other. 

The reform was eventually achieved largely by the per- 
sonal enterprise and energy of the mercantile marine officers 
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themselves, who learned signalling, and who often paid for 
the necessary apparatus out of their own pockets. 

The Uwiaunted paid off early in 1893. Upon the even- 
ing of the day upon which I arrived in London, 1 went to 
^ the House of Commons to listen to the debate upon the 
Navy Estimates. 
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THE SECOND SHIPBUILDING PROGRAMME 

I T is easier to take the helm than to be on the con. I 
have always been on the con. To drop the metaphor, 
I have looked ahead in matters of naval defence and 
have pointed out what (in my view) ought to be done. In 
1889, I resigned my post at the Board of Admiralty in 
order to fasten public attention upon the instant necessity 
of strengthening the Fleet by the addition of 70 vessels at a 
cost of £ 20 , 000 , 000 . In the same year, the Naval Defence 
Act provided those vessels at a cost a little in excess of 
my estimate. That waj my first shipbuilding programme. 
Many other forces were of course exerted to the same end : 
the representations of distinguished brother officers; the 
many excellent articlps in the Press ; and the steadily increas- 
ing pressure of public opinion, then much less warped by 
party politics than it has since become. Apart from these 
influences, which were fortified by the irresistible logic of the 
truth, my own efforts must have availed little. Hut above 
all (to resume my metaphor), it was the helmsman at the 
Admiralty who put the wheel over. Captain W. H, Hall, 
Director of the Intelligence Department, worked out the 
requirements of the case, unknown to me, and arrived at 
the same conclusions as those at which I had arrived, and 
the Board of Admiralty adopted his scheme. By the irony 
of circunistance, the Intelligence Department had been in- 
stituted, in consequence of my representations, before I left 
the Admiralty, for the precise purpose of reporting upon the 
requirements of defence ; and the first report of its fearless 
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theories both of the Board and of the Govemment ; 

I have briefly recalled these matters, fully related in a 
previous chapter, because they present a curious parallel with 
the events of 1893-4. 

In July, 1893, while still on half-pay, I addressed the 
London Chamber of Commerce on the subject of "The 
Protection of the mercantile marine in War.” Since I had 
left the Undaunted, early in the year, I had been occupied 
once more in drawing up a scheme of naval requirements, 
specifying what was required, why it was required, and how 
much it would cost, and giving a detailed list of the neces- 
sary vessels. The protection of the mercantile marine was 
the first part of it ; the whole was not completed until just 
before I was appointed captain of the Steam Reserve at 
Chatham ; and it would have been improper for me to have 
published the paper while on active service. It was intended 
that I should read it before the London Chamberof Commerce, 
following upon and amplifying my address dealing with the 
protection of the mercantile marine in war. But as there 
was no time available for the purpose before I went on 
active service, I gave the scheme to Mr. John Jackson, for 
the London Chamber of Commerce. I pay take this oppor- 
tunity of paying a tribute to the disinterested and untiring 
patriotic zeal of the late Mr. Jackson, between whom and 
myself a warm friendship existed. 

In my address upon the protection of the mercantile 
marine in war, the abrogation of the Declaration of Paris 
of 1856 was urged as a primary condition of British naval 
supremacy: a condition unequivocally laid down in the 
Report of the Three Admirals in 1889. Subsequent events 
have .shown that successive British Governments, far from 
recognising the essential elements of sea power, continued 
to yield point after point, until at the Naval Conferences of 
t9^7 and 1909, whose recommendations were embodied in 
t^ Declaration of London, British Ministers virtually con- 
ccxidi nearly every right gained by centuries of hard fighting 
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prevented the ratification of that fatal instrument 

It was also shown in my address that, at the time, 
the naval protection for the mercantile marine was in the 
rado of one small cruiser to 71 sailing vessels and one small 
cruiser to 41 steamers ; that there were dangerous deficient 
cies ill the supplies of reserve coal and ammunition ; that a 
reserve force of at least 20 battleships was required ; and 
that there was urgent need for the immediate construction 
of the mole and other works at Gij^raltar. 

The shipbuilding programme was designed to show how 
these and other requirements were to be met. Mr. John 
Jackson caused it to be published on his own 'responsibility. 
The execution of the requirements therein specified involved 
an expenditure of 25 millions spread over three and a half 
years. Their necessity was supported by Vice-Admiral 
P. H. Coldmb, writing in 'f/te United Sern'ce Maj^asine] by 
many letters in the Press written by my brother officers; 
by further excellent articles in TAe Times and other papers ; , 
and by Lord George Hamilton, ex-First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

In November, Lord Salisbury publicly stated that "men 
of different schools, with respect to maritime and military • 
defences, men of very different services and experiences and 
ability,” were united in urging that steps should be at once 
taken to re-establish the maritime supremacy of this country. 

The fact was, of course, that the provision made by the 
Naval Defence Act of 1889 w'as running out, and that in 
the revolution of the party political machine, the periodic 
neglect of the Navy had occurred as usual. As one party 
attains a lease of power, it is forced to increase the strength 
of the Fleet ; the effort expends itself ; then the other party 
comes in, and either reduces the Fleet, or neglects it, or both, 
until public opinion is once more aroused by infinite shout* 
ings and untiring labour, and the Government are coerced into 
doing their plain duty. 

Such was the situation in 1888-9; such was it in lfi93-4. 
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In iiS8^, a Conservative admmistration was in power; in 
1893-4, Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister. The difficulty 
of the situation in 1893-4 was therefore more obstinate, 
inasmuch as Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry held that the reduc- 
tion of expenditure upon defence was an act of moral 
virtue; whereas Lord Salisbury’s Government merely waited 
to be convinced of the necessity of increase, before doing 
their duty. 

Nevertheless, what happened ? The Navy Estimates of 
March, 1894, provided for an expenditure of no less than 
3oi millions upon new construction spread over five years ; 
as compared with my proposal of 25 millions spread over 
three and a half years. The Government actually provided 
more than was contained in my programme. 

The Spencer programme, as it is called, was a much 
bigger scheme than the programme of 1888-9. It not only 
provided the ships required, but included a scheme for 
manning them. It included a comprehensive programme 
of naval works in which, for the first time in history, the 
defence of the Empire was treated as a whole. Provision 
was made for deepening and improving the harbours of 
Portsmouth, Chatham, Devonport, Haulbowline, for the 
5 Kcyham extension, for naval barracks at Chatham and 
Walmer, for the new works at Gibraltar, for the construc- 
tion of harbours at Portland, Dover, and Simon’s Bay, and 
for large extensions of the dockyards at Malta, Hong Kong 
and Simon’s Bay. The cost of the works was to be met by 
monies raised under a Naval Loan Act. That Act is still 
in force, but a later Government declined to utilise it ; with 
the inevitable re,sult that the neglected and dismantled 
condition of the coaling stations and naval bases abroad, 
constitute a present danger to the Empire, and will in the 
future require a vast expenditure, which need never have 
been incurred, to be devoted to their restoration. 

To what extraordinary influence, then, was the conver- 
sion of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to be attributed f 
There*was, in fact, no conversion. It was a case of coercion ; 



or, as Mr. Gladstone entertained a strong dislike to the 
word, let tis call it moral suasion. The explanation is simple 
and sufficient. In August, 1893, which was the time when 
the representations concerning naval deficiencies were 
becoming insistent, Admiral Sir P'rederick Richards was 
appointed First Sea Lord. Sir Frederick Richards, it will 
be remembered, was one of the Three Admirals who drew 
up the historic “ Report on The Naval Manceuvres of 1888,*' 
and it was chiefly due to hi . jjenius and patriotism that from 
a technical disquisition the Report became a masterly 
exposition of the true principles of British sea power. 
Incidentally, it endorsed the whole of my representations 
set forth In my shipbuilding programme, which were em- 
bodied in the Naval Defence Act of 1889. 

Sir Frederick Richards, too, had been a member of the 
Hartington Commission on Naval and Military Adminis- 
tration, which reported in 1890; and which, although its 
recommendations were for many years neglected by succes- 
sive Governments, at least taught its members what was the 
real condition of affairs, and what were the requirements of 
organisation for war. Sir Frederick, therefore, came to his 
high office furnished not only with the .sea experience of a 
flag officer afloat, bu^ equipped with a detailed knowledge of 
administration and organisation ; and endowed, in addition, 
with so remarkable a genius, that he was one of the 
greatest naval administrators known to the history of the 
Royal Navy, 

His devotion to duty was the master motive of his life; 
nor was there a man living who could turn him by the 
breadth of a hair from what he believed to be right. Having 
planned, as the proper adviser of Lord Spencer, the First 
Lord, the great shipbuilding and naval works scheme of 
I?94>-5, he was confronted by the strong opposition of Mr. 
Gladstone and his Cabinet. 

Sir Frederick Richards and the whole of his naval 
colleagues on the Board immediately informed the Govern- 
ment that, unless their proposals for strengthening the 
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Fk^t and for providihg for the naval defence of the Empire, 
were accepted, they would resign. ' It was enough. Xlie 
Government yielded. 

The Naval Lords were: Admiral Sir Frederick Richards, 
K.C.B.; Rear-Admiral the Lord Walter Talbot Kerr; 
Rear-Admiral Sir John Arbuthnot Fisher, K.C.B.; and 
Captain Gerard Henry Uctred Noel. 

It was in commemoration of the action of Sir Frederick 
Richards that the Navy caused his portrait to be painted, 
and presented it to the nation. Inscribed with the legend 
“From the Navy to the Nation,” it hangs in the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich, where it was placed during the lifetime 
of the admiral, an unique distinction. 

As in 1 889, when many of my brother officers and myself 
were conning the ship, it was the helmsman at the Admiralty 
who put the wheel over, and again I was wholly ignorant of 
his intentions. But this time the helmsman was none other 
than the First Sea Lord, and with him were his naval 
colleagues. With him, too, was the great body of public 
opinion in the country; and as in 1888, those of us who had 
been toiling to educate it, may at least claim to have set in 
motion a force lacking which it is almost impossible, under 
a pseudo-democratic government, to accomplish any great 
reform whatever. 

It is not too much to say that to the shipbuilding 
and naval works programme initiated and planned 
by Sir Frederick Richards in 1894-5, ^ud carried by 
his courage and resolution, the Empire owes its sub- 
sequent immunity from external attack, notably at the 
time of the Fashoda incident and during the South 
African war. 

Sir Frederick Richards was so great a man, that he could 
even nullify the injurious effect of the legal supremacy of the 
civilian First Lord over the Board, which technically deprives 
it of collective administrative authority. He served, however, 
with two high-minded gentlemen. Lord Spencer, and Mr. 
Goschen who succeeded Lord Spencer, 
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I have had to do with three great ^ipbtiilding^ 
programmes. The first was carried after this resigna- 
aon of one member of the Board, myself; the second, 
by the threatened resignation of all the Naval Lords. 
Of the third anon. 



CHAPTER XE 


STEAM RESERVE 

I N the days of the sailing Navy, when an accident 
occurred, the captain knew every method by which it 
could be repaired, and gave directions exactly how the 
work was to be done. He was not necessarily able to do 
the work with his own hands (although I know at least one 
captain who could) ; but (what was more important) he 
knew how it ought to be done. Should a topsail-yard 
carry away, for instance, the captain would know whether to 
have it sawn in half longitudinally and the halves reversed; 
or to cut out the damaged piece and replace it with a new 
piece woolded on and wedged ; or to fish the yard. 

There was once a captain on the China station who 
asked the Admiralty for a baulk of timber, because his 
main-yard had carried away: whereupon the Admiralty 
officially desired to be officially informed who had carried 
it away, where to, and why. 

In the steam Navy, it is equally necessary that a captain 
should be acquainted with the various methods of handling 
material and machinery, in order that he may be able to 
direct the trained artificer. One case among many which 
fell under my own observation illustrates the point A 
cylinder having cracked, the engineer officer proposed to 
drill the holes for the bolts securing strengthening pieces in 
row ; when it was shown to him that the result would be 
\ih3 make the cylinder, like a sheet of postage-stamps, liable 
^ tear; but that if he set his holes in an in-and-out pattern, 
lie would avoid that weakness. As the captain, so the 
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admirai. %veiy admiral in command of a fleet should 
competent to direct the execution of even the smallest 
repairs; for upon what seems a trifling detail may depend 
the safety of the ship. 

Such, at least, were the considerations that induced me 
to apply for a dockyard appointment. And upon the iSth 
July, 1893 , 1 was appointed captain of the Steam Reserve at 
Chatham Dockyard, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
George D. Morant, flying his flag in the Algiers^ guardship 
of Reserve. Rear-Admiral Morant (now Admiral Sir. G. 
D. Morant, K.C.B.) was a first-rate officer, of indefatigable 
energy, an excellent administrator, and a most charming 
chief. 

All vessels under construction and repair were under the 
admiral-superintendent; I was his executive officer; and 
the object of appointing a sea-going officer was that details 
of construction should be tested in accordance with the use 
to which they would be put at sea. Let us say, for in.stance, 
that two ships were under construction, one which was 43 
feet in the beam, and the other 65 feet. Awning stanchions 
of the same size were fitted to both ships; and when the 
awning was rigged in the larger vcsssel, the stanchions came 
home. Another advantage of sea -going knowledge was 
impressed upon me while I was in the Thunderer, She 
had some forty or fifty deck-plates, covering valves and 
ventilating shafts. The deck-plates and shafts were of 
various sizes, involving the use of a large number of spanners 
to fit them. These took up space and added an unnecessary 
weight. A seaman would have made a standard pattern 
with one or two spanners to fit the whole number. 

It was my duty to take command in ail steam trials of 
vessels, and tests of appliances and machinery, and to com- 
pare all work with its specification. 

During 1893-4, the Magnificent was being built by 
Chatham in rivalry of Portsmouth, which was building her 
sister battleship the Majestic. It was becoming a close 
thing, when the Magnificent received from the manufacturers 
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a Ipt 0/ armour plates^ which flight have^^^^^ g^ the 1 
Majestici and which enabled us to gain a lead* The 
Magnificent was launched by the Countess Spencer, in 
December, 1894. The ship was built in thirteen months 
from the date of laying the keel-plate; an achievement for 
which high credit was due to the chief constructor, Mr. }. 
A. Yates, and to the constructors, Mr. H, Cock and Mr. W. 
H. Card. 

When I took the Magnificent upon her trials, Lord 
Wolseley, Colonel Brabazon, and Mr. Baird, American 
Ambassador, accompanied me as guests. We returned 
from the Norc in a torpedo-boat, at full speed, in the dark. 
In those days there were no lights in the Medway ; and wc 
jumped the spit. Lord Wolseley inquired if “we always 
took short cuts across the land.” 

When a new ship was completed by the Royal^ Dock- 
yards, the task of cleaning her and completing arrangements 
in detail was performed by working parties, which usually 
consisted of pensioners. The principle was that when she 
was taken over from the Dockyard authorities to be com- 
missioned, she should be ready for sea. In the case of tbc 
Magnificent^ for instance, when Lord Walter Kerr hoisted 
his flag in her, in December, 1895, she was absolutely 
complete in every detail : decks spotless, store-rooms 
labelled, hammock -hooks numbered : there was nothing for 
officers and men to do but to find their quarters. 

An instance of the necessity of testing appliances accord- 
ingto sea requirements occurred when I was testing capstans. 
The ships were taken into deep water, so that the whole 
length of the cable was run out by the time the anchor 
touched bottom; and it was then discovered that the 
capstan was too weak to lift the amount of vertical chain 
specified. 

When I was trying a torpedo-boat at full speed, the helm 
suddenly jammed, and the boat instantly went out of control 
in the neighbourhood of a number of trawlers. Luckilyi 
she went round and round in a circle until she was stopped. 
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di4 Mt a trawler j but' it mi a very lively^ minute 
or two. ; : 

A party' of us went to a bail at Sheerness, going thither 
in a tug; and intending to return the same night, we left 
the house at about one o’clock. There was a thick fog, and 
the ^tain of the tug declined to start. As I made it a rule 
to sleep in my own quarters at Chatham if I possibly could, 
I said I would take the tug back. As there were no lights, 
I found the channel by the simple method of hitting its 
banks ; and cannoning off and on all the way, we made the 
passage. 

In November, 1892, the Howe battleship had struck 
upon an uncharted rock in Ferrol harbour; and Rear- 
Admiral Edward Seymour (now Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
E. H. Seymour, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O.) was appointed to 
inspect. the salvage operations. These occupied nearly five 
months. Sir Edward gives a brief but interesting account 
of the work in his book, My Naval Career. After the Howt 
had been floated, she was dry-docked at Ferrol, where she 
remained for nearly two months, while temporary repairs 
were being effected. When she struck the rock, her port 
side forward was stove in for nearly half her length, and her 
after part remained, resting on a “rocky shoal of bard 
granite." Sir Edward Seymour says “ that after the ship 
was got into dock at Ferrol, I could stand on a temporary 
flooring where the bottom of the ship used to be, and holding 
one hand over my head could not touch where the ship's 
bottom plates had been driven up to." He adds that " the 
mud, slime and dirt covering everything as the water was 
cleared from below, and the bad smell were almost beyond 
belief.” 

We at Chatham could confirm the observation ; for it 
was to Chatham that the Howe returned to be repaired 
When she arrived, she was still coated with stinking mud, 
and we did our best to clean her. But notwithstanding our 
Utmost diligence, a minute quantity of this virulent slime 
was afterwards found under the rolling-plate of the turrets. 
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The men who slung their hammocks near’ the^^ fed 
sick of fever; and its origin was traced to the mud; t 

The salving of a vessel so badly injured was a fine 
achievement. Sir Edward Seymour brought her to Shcerness 
under her own steam at eight knots. VVe dealt with her foi 
a few months, until she was all a-taunto again, when she 
was re-commissioned and went to the Mediterranean. 

' It is the duty of a captain of the Dockyard Reserve tc 
make representations, through the admiral-superintendent 
to the Admiralty, with regard to improvements in con- 
struction and material. My suggestions concerning w'ater 
tight doors in ships were subsequently embodied in a 
paper read before the Institution of Naval Architects 

In the design of the first ironclads, the vessels were 
actually divided into water-tight compartments by bulk- 
heads without doors or apertures. In later designs, numerous 
doors were cut in the bulkheads for the sake of con- 
venience of access, which, together with the many venti- 

lating shafts and valves. In effect nullified the system ol 
dividing a vessel into water-tight sections. The doors 

themselves were hung on hinges and closed with hanks anc 
wedges ; an ineflTicient method. My suggestions, whid 
were afterwards adopted, were that the number of doors 
should be greatly reduced ; and that they should be vertical 
and made to screw up and down ; and that the ventilating 
shafts fitted with an automatic closing apparatus which die 
not work should be abolished. 

Among other proposals were the substitution of ships 
names, plainly lettered, for figure-heads and scroll-work, anc 
the abolition of the ram. At that time, our men-of-wai 
were built with unarmoured ends, only the protective stec 
deck extending the whole length and breadth of the ship 
ifelbllpwed that if the side of a hostile vessel were pierced by 
the long projecting ram of a British ship, the force of hei 
impact would strip her bows of the light construction above 
the protective deck, and she would remain toggled in the 
enemy and helpless. Far more effective, if ramming is tc 
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b^dciiitiey ^lvouM he the di^t blow of a vertical boW. At the 
1 continued to represent the radical Weakness of 
unamioured ends. 

In 1894, live years after the passing of the Naval. 
Defence Act, and the date at which the great Spencer 
shipbuilding programme, involving a large increase of 
officers and men, was begun, the serious deficiency in the 
personnel became manifest. The fact was, that the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889 had not included proper provision for 
manning the new ships as they came into commission ; and 
just when the boys who ought to have been entered in 1889 
would have become available as able seamen, it was discovered 
that they did not exist. But by that time, of course, the 
Government responsible for the deficiency was out of office, 
and, as usual, there was no one to be called to account. 

In September, 1894, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, who has 
performed -so much invaluable service in educating the 
public to logical ideas upon organisation for war and 
problems of national defence, began to publish his excellent 
articles dealing with “ The Command of the Sea/' in which 
the demand for the institution of a Naval War Staff was 
formulated. It was for the purpose of enforcing this necessity 
that the Navy League was founded by “ four average English- 
men” in December, 1894. Among its original supporters 
wwc Earl Roberts, V.C., Lord George Hamilton, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Sir John Puleston, the Master of Trinity Mouse, Sir 
Charles Lawson, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
and myself. 

It will be observed that the original aim of the Navy 
League was to ensure the fulfilment of the idea upon which 
the Intelligence Department was founded upon my repre- 
sentations in 1888. The Navy League subsequently add^ 
to itself other objects, which perhaps obscured its first 
purpose. The War Staff at the Admiralty was constituted 
in 1912, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Beresford Inquiry of 1909. 

In 1893, tb® yc®** before the Navy League was founded, 
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and jjist previous to my appointment to Chatham; I 
advocated the institution of a Council of Defence, under thi 
presidency of a Minister, composed of the best admirals am 
generals. The project was afterwards carri,ed into executim 
by Mr. Balfour ; but its utility was vitiated by being framet 
to suit the ends of party politics. 

In May, 1894, the U.S. cruiser Chicago anchored of 
Gravesend ; and at a banquet given to the American admira 
and officers, I had the pleasure of renewing my old acquaint 
ance with the American Navy, begun in 1882 at thi 
bombardment of Alexandria. Admiral Erben flew his flaj 
in the Chicago, and Captain Mahan was flag-captain. 

It was a great pleasure to meet Captain Mahan (no? 
Admiral Mahan), whose classic work on The Influence of Sa 
Power upon History came to me while I was in command 0 
the Undaunted, and concerning which, as before related 
some correspondence had passed between us. 

Captain Mahan and myself contributed articles to Th 
North American Review of November, 1894, on “Th 
Possibilities of an Anglo-American Reunion." Captaii 
Mahan, preferring to postpone the advocacy of a form! 
alliance between the two nations, looked forward to th 
development of such relations as would make it feasible 
while I urged the conclusion of a defensive alliance for th 
protection of those common interests upon which depend 
the prosperity of the two countries. That the Englisli 
speaking nations should dombine to preserve the peace c 
the world, has always seemed to me a reasonable aspiratioi 
and 1 have said so in both countries when opportunit; 
served. 

In December, 1 894, desiring to represent the interests c 

Service in Parliament as soon as might be, I appliet 
oiice more to the Admiralty to be permitted, according t 
precedent, to count my service in the Soudan campaign a 
time spent in the command of a ship of war; but th 
application was again refused. From many constituencie 
invitations to stand were sent to me ; among them wer< 
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Stockpbi^ Nortib Kensington, Birkenhead, Liverpool, East . 
Toxtfih, Armagh, Dublin, Cardiff, Chatham, Dcvonport, 
Pembroke and Portsmouth. 

In those days Mr. W. L. Wyllie (now R.A.) used to 
haunt the Medway and the Nore, boat-sailing and painting. 
He can handle a boat as well as he handles his brush; that 
is, to perfection. Mr. Wyllie gave me a boat which he had 
built with his own hands, I think out of biscuit boxes. 1 
tried it in a basin at Chatham, accompanied by a warrant 
ofBcer of the Pembroke. We were becalmed ; a sudden puff 
came ; and over we went. In memory of the disaster, 1 gave 
the warrant officer a pipe, the bowl of which was appropriately 
carved to represent a death’s-head. 

While I was at Chatham, my home was Park Gate House, 
Ham Common. Here I had a model farm, producing milk, 
eggs and poultry, which were readily sold in Richmond, whose 
streets and thoroughfares were greatly enlivened by the daily 
procession of my large and shining brass milk-cans. 1 was not 
in the sad case of Captain Edward Pellcw (afterwards Lord 
Exmouth), who upon quitting the sea and taking a farm, in 
1791, complained that the crops grew so slowly that they 
made his eyes ache. 

During my absence a burglar entered the house. The 
butler, hearing a noise, rose from his bed, took a revolver, ^ 
and sought for the intruder, who fled before him to the roof, 
whence he fell headlong through a skylight, lie must have 
been a good deal cut, for he bled all over the place. The 
butler, following, also fell through the skylight ; but, pre- 
sumably falling through the same hole, was little damaged. 
Continuing the chase, he was brought up short by a wire 
entanglement previously set by the burglar for the butler's 
confusion. So he sat where he was, and continued to fire 
steadily in the direction he supposed the burglar to have 
gone, until his ammunition was all expended. 

It may be interesting to recall that in September, 1893, 
$ir Augustus Harris was appointed manager of Drury Lane 
Opera House by the committee which was then organising 
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^ttie opera in this country. I urged his selection On account 
of his great administrative ability; and prevailed over the 
objection that he was only skilled in pantomime. 

The committee had been formed to improve the op«a^ 
which was then performed at three different theatres : Covent 
Garden, Drury Lane, and Her Majesty’s ; so that the avail- 
able talent was scattered. Sir Augustus Harris combined 
the three into one at Drury Lane. 

In October, 1895, occurred the death of my brother, Lord 
Waterford, at the age of fifty-one. He had been for long 
completely disabled by a bad accident in the hunting field ; 
and although his sufferings were constant and acute, he 
continued staunchly to discharge his many duties to the end 
He was succeeded in the marquisate by his son. 

My appointment at Chatham terminated in March, 1896; 
and a few days later I delivered at Birmingham an address 
dealing with the requirements of naval defence. * 



CHAPTER XLI 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 

T he three years succeeding the termination of my 
appointment at Chatham were mainly occupied with 
questions of naval reform. The ta.sk was of my own 
choosing; and if, in comparison with the life I led, the 
existence of the early martyrs was leisured, dignified and 
luxurious, it is not for me to draw the parallel. The chief 
difficulty encountered by any reformer is not an evil but a 
good. It is the native virtue of the English people, which 
leads them to place implicit confidence in constituted 
authority. The advocacy of a change implies that constituted 
authority is failing to fulfil its duty. You cannot at the 
same time both trust and di.strust the men in charge of 
affairs. Again, reform often involves expenditure ; and the 
dislike to spend money upon an idea is natural to man. And 
it is the custom of constituted authority to tell the people that 
all is well, in fact never so well. They have all the weight 
of their high office behind them ; and people will believe 
what they are told by authority in despite of the evidence of 
their senses. 

Moreover, there are endless difficulties and disappoint- 
ments inherent in the very nature of the task of the naval or 
military reformer. The problems of defence are highly 
intricate; and although the principles governing them 
remain unaltered, the application of those principles is 
constantly changing. The most skilled officers may differ 
one from another ; and a man who is devoting his whole 
time and energy to benefit the Service to which he belongs, 
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will oft^^ be disheartened by the opposition of liiis brodier^ 
'officers. ■ ■ ■ •- 

The influence of society, a^in, is often banefull Society 
is apt to admonish a public man, especially if he be popular, 
perpetually telling him that he must not do this, and he 
must not say that, or he will injure his reputation, ruin his 
career, and alienate his friends ; until, perhaps, he becomes 
so habitually terrified at what may happen, that he ends by 
doing nothing, and spoiling his career at the latter end after 
all. Public life to-day is permeated through and through 
with* a selfish solicitude for personal immunity. But it 
remains the fact that he who intends to achieve a certain 
object, must first put aside all personal considerations. 
Upon going into action, a fighting man is occupied, not 
with speculations as to whether or not he will be hit, and if 
so where, but in trying to find out where and how soon and 
how hard he can hit the enemy. Even so, he may be 
beaten ; but at least he will have nothing to regret ; he will 
be able to say that if it were all to do again, he would do 
the same; for he will know that on any other terms his 
defeat would be assured. 

If, then, these pages record in brief the continual en- 
deavours of those who made it their business to represent 
to the nation the requirements of Imperial defence, it is for 
* the purpose of once more exemplifying the defects in our 
system which periodically expose the country and the 
Empire to dangers from without and panics from within, and 
involve them in a series of false economies alternating with 
spasms of wasteful expenditure. The remedy advocated 
was the constitution of a body whose duty it should be to 
represent requirements. Such a body was not created until 
1912. In the meantime, more money was spent than would 
purchase security, which was not always obtained. Nor have 
we yet produced what is the first essential of national security 
the feeling of the officers and men of the fighting sendees 
that they are being justly treated by the nation in the fUkfter 
of pay and pension and proper administrative treatment 



In id9^ the most pressing need of the Navy was for ' 
more officers and men. As already explained, the failure 
to enter the number required to man the ships of the 
Naval Defence Act of 1889, had now become manifest, 
Ba^eships are a showy asset; the absence of men is 
not noticed by the public; therefore the politician builds 
the ships and omits the men. In an address delivered 
before the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce in July, 1896, 

1 stated that the deficiency in the personnel was 27,562 
men, including a deficiency of 50CX3 in engine-room ratings. 

A resolution urging the necessity of an immediate 
increase in the personnel was passed by the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, and was sent to the First Lord, 
Mr. Goschen. 

The First Lord replied to the resolution, stating that 
the increase in the personnel since 1889 had been 31,360. 
These figures, however, included the wliole of the numbers 
borne, without distinction of the numbers available for sea 
service, and represented the numbers voted, Irrespective of 
deaths or retirements. The true increase was estimated by 
me, upon the evidence of the Navy Estimates, at 17,262 ; and 
the total number required at 105,000. 

A good deal of public interest having been aroused on 
the subject, Mr. Gokhen stated in the House that it would 
be his duty next year “ to propose such a number of men for 
the Navy and Reserves as we judge to be rendered ncces.sary 
by the extension of the Fleet.” 

The increase of personnel was provided accordingly. 
Here is one instance among many, of a responsible statesman 
declaring in all good faith that matters were perfectly 
satisfactory as they were; being obliged by the insistence 
of outside representations to examine requirements ; and then = 
discovering that these were in fact what had been represented. 
Mr« Goschen was necessarily dependent upon the advice of the 
Sea Lords; but the Sea Lords themselves were immersed in 
the mass of routine work involved in keeping the machine 
going. The business of supply and the business of organisa* 



for war weirc! cbnksed tc^(bthcr wHb fthe inevitable 
r^ult that organisation for war was neglected. 

^ personnel was increased in 1897-8 by 630^ 

'(numbers voted). In the following year, 1898-9, my 
estimate of 105,000 men was passed, the num^rs voted 
being 106,390; and, excepting intervals of false economy, 
continued to rise until they now (1913) stand at 146, ocx). 

^ The proposals with regard to the personnel wett 
supported by (among others) Admiral Sir R. Vesey 
Hamilton, who, in a letter to The Times of 2nd April, 
1897, stated that “an ex-ControlIer of the Navy said tome 
when I was at the Admiralty, ‘ Your building programme 
is ahead of the manning.’ And he was right, more particu- 
larly in officers.” Sir R. Vesey Hamilton was a Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty from January, 1889, the 
year of the Naval Defence Act, to September, 1891. His 
testimony is therefore authoritative. It was, of course, no 
fault of Sir Vesey Hamilton that the personnel was 
deficient. 

It is not too much to say that owing to the omission 
from that Act of the requisite increase in the personnel, 
the Navy has been short of men ever since. 

In December, 1896, I suggested in a letter to the Press 
that promotion to flag-rank should take place at an earlier 
age in order that officers might gain the necessary experience 
while still in the vigour of youth. Officers who remain too 
long in a subordinate position are liable to have the faculty of 
initiative taken out of them, and to fall into the habit of 
thinking that things will last their time. The services of old 
and experienced officers are of course invaluable ; but officers 
should acquire the knowledge of the duties of an admiral 
(upon whom in modern warfare all depends) as early in life 
as possible. Progressive pay for all ranks from lieutenants 
upwards, was also advocated. 

The requirements of the time were set forth by me in 
an article contributed to The Nineteenth Century of February, 
1897. Briefly, these were as follows: 



1. the neces^ of obtaining the requfsl^ number of 
pdrsomiei tbr ac^ve service, long service ratin|s, siicb 
number to be definitely specified by the Board of Admiralty 
as being necessary to fulfil stated requirements. 

2. A thorough reorganisation of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. A scheme of reorganisation, founded on the 
proposals of Captain Joseph Honner, Royal Navy, Captain 
Cnitchley, R.N.R., and others, was explained by me to the • 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. In order to meet the 
emergency, it was suggested that 5000 men should be 
annually joined for five years, after which they should pass 
into the first-class Reserve; at the same time, 5000 men 
should be annually joined for two months’ training, after 
which they should pass into the second-class Reserve. 

Such emergencies periodically occur, because the 
authorities neglect to look ahead. 

3. Seventeen old but useful ironclads to be le-armed 
with modern guns. 

A list of these was drawn up ; the proposed alterations 
in each vessel were specified in detail, together with their 
cost; a task which took me some three months to ac- 
complish. 

The principle of ^he suggestion was that the invention 
of the quick-firing gun was actually a far more important 
revolution than the change from muzzle-loading to breech* 
loading guns. It was calculated that the older vessels were 
strong enough to withstand the increased strain. The pro- 
posal was not made in order to avoid the necessity of 
building new vessels, but as an expedient to make up a 
deficiency in ships. Building new vessels was the preferable 
course of action, which the Admiralty rightly decided to adopt 

4. The advisability of eliminating altogether from the 
number of ships in commission or in reserve those vessels 
which could neither fight nor run away, and of replacing 
them by modern vessels. 

The scheme was carried into effect by degrees. Such 
ui elimination should take place |)eriodica]ly, upon the 
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indiisAlal principle of replacing obsolete plant' wMi iKy : 
machine. In later years, the elimination of old vessels 
which was carried into effect by the Admiral^, was effected 
without replacing them by new ships, a course of action which 
contravened the very principle upon which it was ostensibly 
based. 

5. The advisability of holding annual manoeuvres in 
combination with the Army at all naval bases of operation. 

6 . The designing of a definite plan of Imperial defence, 
or plan of campaign ; and the provision and equipment of 
such naval bases and stations abroad as should enable such 
plan to be put into effective operation. 

It will be observed that all the aforesaid recommenda- 
tions of my brother officers and myself were directed to the 
fulfilment of Sir Frederick Richards' great scheme of 1894-5, 
as already described. In the result, the Naval Works 
Bill, March 1897, showed that work was in progress at 
Gibraltar, Portland, Dover, Key ham, Portsmouth, Hong 
Kong, Colombo, Pembroke, Haulbowline ; on barracks at 
Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, Keyham, Walmer, the 
new college for engineers at Keyham and new magazines, 
the money voted being just under a million. 

Writing from Cairo, in March, 1897, to the secretary of 
the Guildhall Club (the letter being published at the time) 
I said that Mr. Brod rick’s speech showed that the Govern- 
ment had a definite plan of campaign, which was “ proved 
by the proposal to fortify important strategic bases at 
present absolutely undefended; . . . without such fortified 
bases it is palpable that no clear plan of campaign existed 
at headquarters ; and a happy-go-lucky method must have 
prevailed in the event of war. The Government appear to 
me to have really begun to put our defences into business- 
like trim and to have looked into and endeavoured to make 
complete all those auxiliaries, any one of which being 
imperfect would jeopardise the defences of the Empire as 
a whole. ... It is always very hard for authorities to make 
proposals involving large sums of money unless the^hbiic 



vtfiid-^ show that they wish stich 

^penditara!^ 

There remained, and still remains, an essential reform to 
be accomplished. I have never ceased to advocate as a 
matter of elementary justice such an increase of the pay of 
officers and men as should bear some proportion tO the 
responsibilities with which they are charged and the duties 
which they fulfil. In 1897, the increase of the officers’ pay, 
the rate of which had hardly been altered since the time of 
Nelson, was an urgent necessity. As a result of the steady 
refusal of the Government to grant anything except the 
most meagre concessions, officers are now leaving the 
Service almost daily, and among those who remain there 
is considerable discontent. At that time, the pay of the 
men was, if not generous, still adequate. Owing to a variety 
of causes, it has since become totally inadequate ; the 
concessions wrung from the Government in response to 
perfectly reasonable demands arc ridiculously insufficient; 
and numbers of trained men are leaving the Service as soon 
as they can. 

In view of the obstinacy of the Government upon this 
matter, it is worth recalling that, si)eaking at Newbury in 
May, 1897, I put the whole case for the officers as plainly 
as possible. It was pointed out that every condition of life 
had improved during the Queen’s reign, except the pay and 
prospects of the officers and men of the Royal Navy, 
although their responsibilities had increa.sed a hundred-fold. 
The lieutenant’s pay was ;£^I5 a month; after eight years he 
could get a month extra; and after twelve years another 
£S extra. Except for specialist duty, such as gunnery, 
torpedo and navigation, he could not get another shilling. 
There were over 200 lieutenants then on the list of over 
twelve years’ service, who were only getting £21 a month. 
They could get no more, although some among them had 
twenty-one years' service. Half-pay, often compulsory, was 
a shameful scandal to the country. It was not even half- 
pay, but very often barely a third. Rear-admirals of forty 
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yc^lefvice a year to five 

. upon. Captains vrere even worse off, often getdng ftaif 
years on compulsory half-pay at ;^200 a ycian 

That was sixteen years ago. The Government have 
done nothing worth consideration in the interval. 

The case was again publicly represented by me in 1912, 
By that time, owing to the increase in price of the necessities 
of life and other causes, the pay of the men had become 
grossly inadequate. In order that it should be commen- 
surate with the pay obtained by an equivalent class of men 
in civil employment, it ought to have been doubled. All 
that the Government did was to grant a trifling increase to 
men of a certain term of service. How long will the nation 
allow the Navy to continue a sweated industry ? 

Another measure of reform which is still far from accom- 
plishment, is the manning of British ships by British seamen. 
The principle, as I stated in May, 1897, is that in dealing 
with the innumerable emergencies inseparable from the life 
of the sea, it is better to depend upon British seamen than 
upon foreigners. In May, 1897, was estimated that of the 
total number of men employed in the mercantile marine, the 
proportion of British seamen was no more than three-fourths. 

In the same year, 1897, the question of the contribution 
of the Colonies to Imperial Naval Defence, which, for 
practical purposes, was first raised at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1887, was the subject of one of those discussions 
which have occupied the public mind at intervals ever since ; 
and which have eventually resulted in the decision of 
Australia and New Zealand to establish navies of their own. 

In a letter written in reply to a correspondent and pub- 
lished in the Press in June, 1897, I expressed the opinion 
that: 

It certainly would help in imperial defence if the 
Colonies did subscribe some portion of the money necessary 
to secure adequate Imperial defence, but 1 think that all 
such proposals should emanate from the Colonies in the 
first instance.** 



10 anot^ CQ^ observed that) ^We m 

only be prepared for war thoroughly when the Colonies ofi^ 
to joih us in a definite scheme of Imperial defence, and the 
Goldnics and their trade are inseparable portions of the ques- 
tion of Imperial defence. We must, however, offer them an 
inducing quid pro quo. We cannot expect that they will 
bear a share of the costs unless we are prepared to give them 
a voice in the administration of Imperial affairs. Imperial 
consolidation must be real, not one-sided, and we must 
devise a scheme for admitting the Colonies to Parliamentary 
representation on all questions affecting Imperial policy," 

And in a letter to the Secretary of the Toronto Branch 
of the Navy League, I said: “The great necessity of the 
times is to have thoroughly equipped and efficient naval 
bases in all the Colonies, so that no matter where a British 
man-of-war meets the enemy, she will practically be fighting 
in home waters with a good base within easy reach for re- 
pairs, stores, coal, etc." 

I still think that this was a practical suggestion. Some 
years afterwards, Canada took over certain naval bases ; but 
the result has not been a success. But she took them over 
at a time when the British Government were engaged in 
dismantling and abandoning naval bases all over the world. 
These have still to be restored. But as the danger is out of 
sight, the public do not perceive that the demolition of naval 
bases abroad may very likely, in the event of war, result in 
disaster to the British Navy. 

In June, 1897, was celebrated the Diamond Jubilee of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Some observations contained 
in an article contributed by me to The Navy League Guide 
to the great naval review held at Spithead, may perhaps be 
historically interesting. It was shown that the two great 
naval reviews, that of the Jubilee in 1887 2i>^d the Diamond 
Jubilee of 1897, mark important epochs in the history of the 
British Navy. The Fleet of 1887 was in no way adequate to 
OUT needs at that time, and many of the ships assembled for 
^«w could not have taken their places in the fighting line. 
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(So it was reptesentcd at the time; luckily, the supreme test 
of War was escaped ; the proof that the need existed, the^^ 
fore, resides in its ultimate recognition by the authorities.) 
In 1897, on the contrary, there was assembled a fleet of 
warships representing a large proportion of the Navy we 
fhen possessed, which was rapidly becoming equal to our 
necessities both in numbers and efficiency. In 1887, the 
battleship fleet was represented by only four vessels of less 
than ten years of age, Collingwood^ Edinburgh^ Conqueror 
and Ajax, Two out of the four were armed with muzzl^ 
loading guns, although all foreign navies had mounted 
nothing but breech-loaders for several years previously. The 
contrast afforded by the 1 897 review was remarkable. Nothing 
could better have displayed the giant strides we had made 
both in construction and fighting efficiency, than the eleven 
splendid first-class battleships assembled on 26th June, 1897. 

A suggestion was added which was not adopted; nor 
has the proposal yet been carried into execution upon a 
large scale, probably because the authorities are afraid of 
accidents. “ To make the review a success and to test the 
capabilities of the captains, it would be well if the Fleet could 
be got under way and ordered to pass the royal yacht, 
which should be anchored as the saluting base. Possibly a 
few accidents would occur, but it would be a capital display 
of seamanship and the art of handling ships ; and no Fleet 
in the world could execute so imposing a manoeuvre so well 
as our own.” 

Indeed, I have always held that a naval review should 
be conducted like a military review. The Sovereign should 
first proceed between the lines ; then the ships should get 
under way and should steam past the saluting base. 

The Dean of Saint Paul’s unexpectedly provided a 
diversion in naval affairs. In order to make room in the 
Cathedral for the monument to be erected to the memory 
of the late Lord Leighton, /’.R.A., the Dean proposed to 
remove the monument to Captain Richard Rundle Borges, 
R.N., from the south aisle to the crypt; a proceeding to 
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I wiiieh I ^ptesMitmng objection on behalf of the Service 
; to wjuch^ i had the honour to belong. The controversy waa 
conducted in the columns of The Times, 

The bean, writing on 7th July, 1897, protested that the 
“monument is unsightly. Captain Burges making love to 
Victory over a gun is not a very suitable monument for a 
church, and during the twenty-eight years I have been con- 
nected with the Cathedral I have been most anxious to see 
this monument in a less conspicuous place." 

In my reply, I said that, in the first place, I was not 
prepared to accept his description of the sculptor's work; 
and secondly, that it was rather late in the clay to criticise 
it. And I submitted to the Dean and Chapter, that as the 
Cathedral did not appear to have suffered by the retention 
of that monument for the last hundred years, no harm 
could possibly result from allowing it to remain. And I 
submitted with great respect that the twenty-eight years’ 
repugnance of the present Dean had curiously enough only 
found vent in action at the time when it was found necessary 
to select a spot for the site of a monument to the late dis- 
tinguished President of the Academy. I added that “ Lord 
Leighton was a personal friend of my own, but I have yet 
to learn that he was.the sort of man who would have wished 
to usurp the place of any one, or that he would have even 
admitted that an artist, however distinguished, takes prece- 
dence in the nation’s history of those heroes to whom the 
existence of our Empire is due. 1 rather think from what 
I knew of Lord Leighton’s character that had such a hypo- 
thesis been presented to him in his lifetime his answer would 
have been like that of her gracious Majesty the Queen, who, 
it is reported, when it was suggested to her that Queen 
Anne’s statue should be moved to make room for one of 
herself, replied, * Certainly not ; why, you would be proposing 
to move myself next' " 

Then, on 12th July, 1897, Mr. Balfour stated in the House 
of Commons that “ the Dean and Chapter, after reviewing all 
the circumstances of the case, had decided not to carry out 
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> thdlr intentibri ; of relating the Burges Mcitaori^ to the 
crypt” The Times that “The public will 

interested to know that among the circumstenc^ which 
have brought about this welcome change of purpose an 
important place must be assigned to an appeal by the Prince 
of Wales. His Royal Highness holds very strongly the 
opinion that if memorials are to be liable to removal in this 
summary manner whenever the taste of a later generation 
pronounces them unsightly, the door will be opened to grave 
abuses. He accordingly expressed to the Dean and Chapter 
his hope that they would see their way to retain the Burges 
Memorial in its present position, and it is largely in deference 
to his wishes that the monument remains where it was 
erected at the expense of the nation.” 

So the good Dean was fated still to be scandalised by the 
“ unsuitable ” spectacle of the gallant captain “ making love 
to Victory over a gun ” ; although, personally, doubt if 
Captain Burges’s statue is really doing anything of the kind 

In January, 1897 , 1 the honour of being appointed 
A.D.C. to the Queen. In July, 1897, when the intention of 
the Duke and Duchess of York to visit Ireland was announced, 
I seized the opportunity to advocate a project which I had 
long desired to see adopted, and for whpse adoption, in fact, 
I am still hoping. That project is the building of a Royal 
residence in Ireland. It has hitherto been foiled by timid 
Ministers. Writing to The Twies (24th July, 1897), I pointed 
out that the total sojourn of the Royal Family in Ireland 
during the past sixty years had been fifty-nine days in all. 
The letter continues : “ In my humble opinion it is impos- 
sible to overrate the harm that this apparent neglect has 
done to the cause of loyalty in Ireland I am convinced 
that many misfortunes and misunderstandings would never 
have taken place if the Royal Family had been permitted 
by Governments and courtiers to make more frequent visits 
to Ireland, and to render such visits possible by the establish- 
ment of a Royal residence in that country. I know for a fact 
that Her Majesty has on one occasion, and I believe more, 





made strenuous e)lbrts to obtain a Ro}^ residence lit irelaod; 
Her Majesty's generous wish was never fulfilled* owing to 
opposition on the part of her advisers, who have invariably ^ 
entertained an ungenerous and unworthy doubt of the Irish 
character. ... Vice-regal rule from the Castle at Dublin is 
; hated .with all the passion of resentment of a generous-minded 
but impulsive people, who possibly regard it as placing them 
on the same footing as the conquered and coloured races 
under British domination. It must not be inferred that I in 


any way intend to say a word against the present or pre- 
ceding Viceroys of Ireland. I only wonder that men could 
ever have been found with patriotism enough to fill the 
office; but in common with patriotic Iri.shmcn of all parties, 


I object to the sham court of the rule of men who, so far 
from really representing the Sovereign, represent merely the 
political party which has the upper hand in England at the 
time of their holding office— unlike the Viceroy of India, 
who holds office for a term of years independent of the 


political party that appointed him. ... I believe Irishmen 
would like to have Royalty permanently among them, and 
to see Ireland put on an equal footing with the rest of the 
United Kingdom in these matters.” 


The project was /eceived with the general approval of 
the public, in so far as their opinion was represented by the 
Press. The truth was, the Queen often wished to go to 
Ireland ; but her Ministers prevented her from visiting my 


country; and their action was keenly resented by Irishmen. 
Personally, I protested against it ; affirming what I believe to 
be the fact, that the Irish are the most chivalrous people in 
the world. In her sentiment towards my country, and in all 
her dealings with the Irish, Her Majesty was invariably most 
charming. It is very much to be regretted that the 
anomaly of Castle government was not ended long ago: 
that it must be ended, is certain. 

The Duke and Duchess of York, visiting Ireland in 
August, 1897, were received with the greatest possible 
enthusiasm. The township of Kingstown presented an 


87 
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address in which the hope was expressed that the& visit 

■ might lead to the establishment of a Royal residence ih 
Ireland ; and thirteen other addresses presented* on the sanic 
day expressed a like aspiration. 

In the same month (August, 1897) I was promoted to 
rear-admiral. 

Among other occupations, I had been collaborating 
with Mr. H. W. Wilson in the preparation of a Life of 
Nelson. The work was published under the title of 
Nelson and his Times, by Messrs. Harms worth, in October, 
1897. 

In the meantime the Government had been making 
tentative efforts towards the constitution of a Council of 
Defence, upon which both Services should be represented, 
and which should form a kind of advisory body. The 
President of the new body was the Duke of Devonshire, 

■ who, universally esteemed and respected for the high-minded, 
conscientious statesman that he was, had neither the training 
nor the aptitude required to fulfil such an office. At the 
same time, the Duke was not only occupied with the affairs 
of his great estates, and in the discharge of many social 
duties, but he was also head of the Education Department, 
While expressing the utmost re.spect for the Duke, I did not 
hesitate publicly to express my opinion, in the course of 
an address delivered at the Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield in 
November, 1897, that under the circumstances it was im- 
possible to take the new Council seriously. Nor is it 
probable that anyone did take it seriously, least of all Her 
Majesty's Ministers. 

It was in 1897 that I first saw Mr. Marconi’s invention 
for wireless telegraphy. Mr. Marconi, to whom I recently 
wrote asking him for particulars of the occasion, very kindly 
replied as follows: 

“In July, 1897, you fir.st saw my original apparatus 
working at 28 Mark Lane in the City of London, the corres- 
; ponding instrument being placed in another office in th« 
City. Among others who witnessed the tests was the late 
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MK Ritthfe, thcn» I believe, President of the Board of 
Trade," 


Bat the time was shortly to arrive when 1 was once 
more to take part in doing what I could to represent the 
interests of the Navy in Parliament. Since 1890, I had 
been approached by forty constituencies as to whether I 
would become a candidate. One invitation came upon me 
unawares. It was in the garden of my house at Ham 
Common. I was seated at my sailmaker’s bench, clad in my 
old canvas jumper and trousers, employed in fitting a 
dipping lug I used to have in the Undaunted, for the roof 
of a summer-house ; when to me entered a party of gentle- 
men, immaculately clad in frock coats and silk hats. I had 
not the least idea who they were ; but they conversed with 
me very affably,, fell to criticising my work, and presently 
inquired if I had seen Lord Charles, as they had been told 
that he v/ks on the lawn. At that, I suddenly recollected 
that I had promised to receive a deputation. 

During 1897 , 1 had accepted the invitation to stand for 
a division of Birmingham ; but in consequence of a mis- 
understanding, the intention was abandoned. Then, in 
December, owing to the death of my old friend Sir Frank 
Lockwood, the seat of York became vacant. My opponent 
was Sir Christopher Furness (afterwards Lord Furness). 
First in my election address was placed the necessity for 
improving the efficiency both of the Navy and Army by 
connecting the two Services in a plan of combined defence. 
The advisability of altering the Constitution of the House of 
Lords was also urged, together with the necessity of con- 
stituting a strong Second Chamber. 

The election campaign was lively enough. Sir Christo- 
pher’s main supporter was no other than Mr. .Sam Story, 
who aftenvards became an enthusiastic Tariff Reformer. He 
wid I interchanged ideas in a debate conducted for the 
edification of an audience of 1 2,000 people, turn and turn 
about for twenty minutes each. 

My brothers Lord William and Lord Marcus were 



helping me. Lord Marcus accompanied ihe to a 

and I told him that he must make a speech. / 

“ I can V he said. “ I don’t know what to say.** 

I told him to begin, because he was sure to be inter- 
rupted, and then, being an Irishman, he would cer^inly 
find something to say. Lord Marcus thereupon rose to 
his feet ; and a voice immediately shouted : 

“ Who are ye ? ” 

It was enough. The fire kindled. 

" Who are we? ” cried Lord Marcus, “ I’ll tell you who 
we are. We are three brothers, and our names are Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. And we have come here to put 
out the burning fiery Furness !” 

There was a good deal of excitement during the election, 
and sometimes stones would be flying. A cousin of mine, a 
lady, was driving along the street, when a stone lodged in 
her bonnet. Lord William caused it to be mounted in 
silver, upon which was inscribed the legend : " This proves 
that our opponents left no stone unturned to win the York 
election ** ; and presented it to the lady to use as a paper- 
weight. 

It was a close contest indeed. On the night of the poll, 
the Mayor most unfortunately succumbed to the strain and 
died suddenly. 

In the result 1 won the seat by a majority of 1 1 (after 
two counts), on a poll of over i i,ooo votes. 

When 1 had taken my seat in the House, a political 
opponent whose opinions were as changeable as the wind, 
who had held high office, and who was distinguished by a 
handsome and majestic presence, said to me in the smoking- 
room : 

“ Well, my dear Charlie, you have not much of the 
appearance of a statesman.” 

“ My dear old friend,” I said, “ you must not judge by 
appearances. You have not the appearance of a weather- 
cock — but you are one.” 

At Christmas, 1908, Mr. Hcnniker Heaton’s indomitable 
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pei«(sveia^,|iiid iv^olted b the establishment of Imperial 
penny postage in every part of the British Empire except 
Australia and New Zealand. Lord Randolph Churchill 
and myself were hearty supporters of Mr. Henniker Heaton, 
whoi^ave to each of us a golden penny in commemoration 
of the event. 



CHAPTER XLII 


COVETED CHINA 
Note 

■■ 

A S the significance of Lord Charles Beresford’s doings | 
in China cannot be appreciated save in the light of 
the knowledge of the international situation in 1898, 
a brief analysis of it may here serve the convenience of the 
reader. 

The governing factor of the problem was the fear of 
Russian ambition and of Russian aggrandisement. Both 
Russia and Great Britain are great Oriental Powers. The 
Asiatic possessions or dependencies of Russia consisted of 
over six million square miles, containing a population of 
about thirteen millions. The Asiatic possessions or depend- 
encies of Great Britain consisted of something over one and 
a half million square miles, containing a population of some 
three hundred millions. A comparison between the two 
demonstrates this remarkable disparity: that whereas 
. Russia had four times as much Asiatic territory as England, 
England ruled over thirteen times as many Asiatic people. 
The Russian pressure towards the seaboards, wealthy lands 
and vast populations of the East, extended along a line 
measuring 7600 miles, and verging all the way upon India, 
Turkey, Persia and China. In 1898, Russia was steadily 
advancing towards India, throwing forward raihyays through 
Central Asia, and at the same time inexorably thrusting the 
Trans-Siberian Railway towards Manchuria and the Amur 
regions. That line, which to-day bands the entire continent 

4 <» 
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fiom $t f^burg to Vladivbstock on the Sea of Japan, in 
1S98 had hot teached within $cx> miles of Irkttteh. on Lake 
Baikal, which marks roughly two-thirds of ' the whole 
distance of 4000 miles from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock 
as the crow flies. 

The vast, inscrutable, dreaded giant Russia, lying 
right across the top of Europe and Asia, was ever 
pushing doWnwards to the south upon Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan and China, and reaching an arm sideways to 
the east and the sea across the upper corner of China, The 
shoulders of the British Empire were taking some of the 
weight; and lest China should crack under it and fly 
asunder, many people were urging that England should prop 
lip that passive and unwieldy bulk, l.ord Salisbury stand- 
ing back to back with the Son of Heaven. 

The common interest wa.s of course commercial. Great 
Britain h&d 64 per cent, of China’s total foreign trade, with 
lorae ;^32,ooo,ooo a year; had invested some hundreds of 
nillions in the Far lilast ; and was amiably and openly 
iesirous to invest a gre.*t deal more in what was largely an 
incxplored and an immense field of profit. But .she wanted 
lecurity, first. 

It was Lord Charles Beresford’s business to discover 
vhat were the existing commercial conditions, how they 
night be improved and extendetl, and what was the security 
equired for so much improvement and extension. This 
interprise was known as the policy of the “Open Door”; 
or the British princijdc was that all nations should enjoy 
^qual opportunities. The alternative policy was known as 
Spheres of Influence,” which virtually meant the partition 
►f the Chinese Empire among the nations of Europe. Such 
rats the Russian policy, in which she was supported, or was bc- 
ieved to have been supported, by both France and Germany, 
Russian diplomacy was active at Pekin ; Russian agents 
'were numerous in the trading centres of China; and it was 
constantly alleged at the time by students of the subject, 
that the Chinese Government regarded Russia as a more , „ 
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powerful friend than Engird. In the li^t of subsequent 
experience, Jt would perhaps be more accurate to say that 
whereas China hated and distrusted all foreigners, she hated 
and distrusted the English less than the Russians, but that 
the vacillations and inconsistencies of British policy; ha^ 
inspired her rulers with a deep suspicion. 

A good deal of nonsense, inspired by a large and genet 
ous ignorance of Chinese conditions and affairs, was talkec 
and written in 1898. China was represented as an eccentrii 
barbarian of great size, of uncertain temper, but on the whole 
amenable to good advice, who was merely waiting patheti- 
cally for the English to teach him what to do and how to 
do it. 

In truth, China, in 1898, that is, political China, while 
haunted by a dread of foreign aggression, was intensely 
occupied with her own affairs. These were indeed exigent 
enough. In the summer of 1898, occurred the ..Hundred 
Days of Reform, followed by the coup d'itat^ and the im- 
prisonment of the Emperor. The visit of Lord Charles 
Beresford to China coincided with the triumph of the 
reactionary Conservative party at Court and the restoration 
to absolute power of the Empress Dowager, Tsu Hsi. The 
history of the affair is related in detail by Messrs. J. 0 . P- 
Bland and E. Backhouse, in their work, China under the 
Empress Dowager (Heinemann, 1910) ; but its intricacies 
were not divulged at the time. A study of the correspond- 
ence contained in the Blue Books of the period reveals the 
singular innocence of the British diplomatic methods cm* 
ployed at this critical moment. 

The Emperor, Kuang-Hsu, who had always been at 
variance with his astute and powerful aunt, the Empress 
Dowager, the real ruler of China for fifty years, had 
expoused the cause of the Reform, or Chinese, party of 
the South, as distinguished from the Manchu, or Conserva- 
tive, party of the North. 

The enmity of the South towards the North, the latent 
^ inbred hostility of the Chinese to the Manchu, had been 
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f roused to vigleTO by the defeat of China by japan 1n & 
war of i^-S; It was very well known that the Empress 
powager had spent the money allocated to the Navyind 
p other departments of State upon the rebuilding of the 
i Summer Palace at Pekin and other esthetic diversions. 
^But the Empress Dowager, with her habitual skill, con- 
trived to shift the responsibility for the disaster upon the 
puppet Emperor, who in fact was guiltless of it. The 
injustice so exasperated the young man, that he joined the 
Reform Party, and issued Decree after Decree, all of which 
were tinctur^ with Western ideas, and all of which were 
expressly repugnant to the Empress Dowager. Tzu Hsi, 
however, approved the Decrees without remark, biding her 
time. It came. The Emperor was induced to assent to a 
plot to seize the person of the Empress Dowager, and 
afterwards to sequester his terrible aunt for the rest of her 
life. 


Now came the intromission of Yuan Shih Kai, who had 
been Imperial Resident in Corea. In 1898, he was Judicial 
Commissioner of Chihli, and exerted considerable influence 
at Court Yuan Shih Kai, professing great interest in 
reform, won the confidence of the Emperor ; who, believing 
that in Yuan he hac^ gained an adherent at Court, informed 
him of the details of the conspiracy. That design included 
the assassination of Yung Lu. Now Yung Lu was Governor- 
General of Chihli, commander-in-chief of the foretgn-drilled 
army, which was one of the efficient armies in China, an old 
friend and a loyal servant of the Empress Dowager, and 
altogether a most formidable person. The Emperor's plan 
was to slay Yung Lu swiftly, to put himself at the head of 
Yung Lu*s ten thousand soldiers, and then to march with 
them upon Pekin and seize the Empress Dowager. All 
might have gone well, had not Yuan Shih Kai (according to 
Messrs. Bland and Backhouse) been blood-brother to Yung 
Lu, and also, presumably, loyal to the Empress Dowager. 
In any case, Yuan went straightway to Yung Lu and 
dlvuJg^ the plot 
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The next day, it was the Empercw Kuang Hsiij kijd not ' 
his aunt, who was ceremoniously escorted to prison. , 

‘Six of the conspirators were subsequently executed. 
Another, Kang Yu Wei, escaped under British prot^tion 
in- October, 1898. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was another fugitive. 
Tt was in October, 1898, that Lord Charles Beresford arrived 
at Pekin. 

The Empress Dowager resumed the Regency and there- 
with the formal investiture of that supreme power which 
she 1iad exercised since, as a girl of twenty-two, a lady in 
waiting at Court in the time of the Emperor Hsien-Feng, 
she had unofficially assumed the conduct of affairs, and 
which she continued to wield until the end. Yung Lu was 
appointed to be member of the Grand Council, and Minister 
of War. When he was in Pekin, Lord Charles Beresford 
had an interesting conversation with Yung Lu. 

The Emperor Kuang Hsu remained imprisoned in his 
palace in the Ocean Terrace at Pekin ; and it was rumoured 
throughout the South that he would presently die. Whether 
or not the Empress Dowager desired his death, she con- 
sidered it politic, having regard to the anger which his 
dethronement inspired in the South, to keep him alive. 
Moreover, the British Minister, referring to the reports that 
“the Empress Dowager was about to proceed to extreme 
steps in regard to the Emperor,” solemnly suggested that 
any such course of action would be highly repugnant to the 
susceptibilities of Foreign Powers. 

Such, briefly indicated, was the posture of affairs in 1898, 
when the British Government was being urged to initiate a 
definite policy in China, and when Lord Charles Beresford 
went to investigate commercial conditions in that puzzling 
Empire. But the British Government had the rest of the 
world to consider, as well. 

In the preceding year, 1897, it was announced that 
Russia would winter at Port Arthur; whereupon Lord 
Charles Beresford remarked in the House of Commons that 
, the winter would probably be of long duration. GernTany 
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compensatidn for the murder of a German missionary— a 
most profitable martyrdom. There were troubles on the 
Indian frontier; there was fighting in Crete, and conse- 
quently there was danger of a war breaking out between 
Greece and Turkey. It is sufficiently obvious that, under 
such conditions— at a time when the European nations 
were each waiting to take of China what it could get ; when 
Russia was more or less in agreement with France and 
Germany ; and when England stood alone any very definite 
move on her part might have led to bigger difficulties than 
she cared to encounter. At any rate, peace was maintained ; 
the policy of the “ Open Door ” prevailed ; and the influence 
exerted by Lord Charles Beresford upon international affairs, 
although perhaps not to be defined, was considerable. For 
further information concerning this epoch, the student may 
be referred to China under the Empress Dowager^ by Messrs. 
J. 0 . P. Bland and E. Backhouse (Hcinemann, 1910); China 
in Transformation, by A. R. Colquhoun (Harper, 1898); and 
the Blue-book China, No. i (fdpg) C.—prj/. 

While one British admiral, Rear-Admiral Noel, stopped 
the trouble in Crete, which had defeated the united intellect 
of Europe for generations; another, Rear-Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford, was employed in conducting a swifter, 
more thorough and more practical investigation into the 
commercial, military and social conditions of China than 
had ever before been accomplished ; so that its results, set 
forth at the time in the admiral’s many speeches and after- 
wards in his book The Break-up of China, struck the two 
great English-speaking peoples of the world, the British and 
the American nations, with .something of the force of a 
revelation. 



CHAPTER XLIII 


THE INTROMISSION OF THE ADMIRALS 

I N August, 1898 , 1 received from the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of Great Britain, whose President was Sir 
Stafford Northcote, an invitation to proceed on their 
behalf to China, “ to obtain accurate information as to how 
security is to be ensured to commercial men who may be 
disposed to embark their capital in trade enterprise in China,” 
Sir Stafford Northcote added that he desired to obtain a 
report on these matters from a "non-official source," and 
that, further, it should be supplied by an officer of naval or 
military experience, by reason of the importance of the 
question of adequate protection for British commercial 
ventures. 

Accompanied by Mr. Robin Grey, who acted as an 
additional secretary, and by my secretary, Mr. Macdonald, 
I sailed for China towards the end of August. My com- 
mission, to report on the future prospects of British trade 
and commerce in China and especially to what extent the 
Chinese Government would guarantee the safe employment 
of British capital, was sufficiently wide in its scope. 

At that time, there was much public discussion concerning 
the rivalry manifesting itself among the European nations 
interested in China, particularly with regard to railway con- 
cessions and like privileges. The public in general were of 
opinion that the British Government was very slow to assert 
British rights. In July, 1898, Sir Claude Macdonald, British 
Flen^tentiary at the Court of Pekin, was “authorised to 
I inform the Chinese Government that Her Majesty's Goverh- 

414 • , 
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ment will suppcttt UicpA in resisting any Power which cptomi^ 
an act .of aggression on China or on account of China having 
granted pcnrtlssioh to make or support any railway or public 
work to a British subject.” 

This was something, but it was not much; for China, 
comparing British assurances with Russian actions, enter- 
tained her own opinion concerning their comparative value. 
Nevertheless, the British policy was quite definitely the 
policy of the “Open Door”; which Mr. Balfour defined 
(lOth August, 1898) as the right of importing goods at the 
same rate that every nation imports goods, the same right of 
using railways that other nations possess. In other words, 
equal trade opportunities.” The alternative policy of 
“Spheres of Influence,” Mr. Balfour oracularly described as 
“a wholly different set of questions connected with con- 
cessions, and they cannot be treated in the same simple 
and obvious manner.” But in what the treatment should 
consist, the public were not told. 

It was not, perhaps, understood by the public at the time, 
how delicate was the international situation, nor how serious 
might be the consequences, not only of hasty action but, of 
any decisive action ; and although it did not neces.sarily follow 
that nothing should be done, the difficulties and complica- 
tions, many of which were known only to the Government, 
should be taken into consideration. 

Russia was establishing herself in Manchuria, and was 
arming Port Arthur and Talicnwan. Germany had declined 
to pl<^ge herself not to levy preferential duties at Kiao 
Chao, and claimed exclusive rights over railway construction 
through the Shantung Province. France was claiming pre- 
ferential rights with regard to her leasehold in Southern 
China. France and Russia were interesting themselves in 
the sanctioned trunk line from Pekin to Hankow and , 
from Hankow to the south. 

* ' Nothing was settled with regard to the important question 
of the rights over the Yangtse basin. 

Lord Salisbury had stated that he did not consider it to 
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be the duty of Her Majes^’s Government to make railways ^ 
in China, or to find the money to make them ; and both 
tord Salisbury and Mr.Curzon (afterwards Viscount Curzon 
Of Kedleston) affirmed that the failure of British syndicates 
to apply for concessions in China was due to their lack of 
initiative. 

On the other hand, it was argued in the Press that the 
lack of initiative on the part of British enterprise was due to 
the lack of support and to the absence of a definite policy on 
the part of the Government, a criticism which, among others, 
was formulated by Sir Edward Grey, who was then of course 
in Opposition. 

At the same time, underlying these controversies, there 
was the consciousness that detailed practical information 
concerning the real posture of affairs in China was lacking. 
Under these conditions, considerable responsibility attached 
to the task upon which I had entered. Its rapid and success- 
ful fulfilment clearly depended upon the method of its 
organisation. Before starting, a letter was addressed by me 
to every Chamber of Commerce in China, requesting it to 
prepare a report giving details of : 

1. The State of British trade now. 

2. The state of British trade ten years ago. 

3. The state of foreign trade. 

4. Increase and decrease of trade. 

By this means, the reports were ready for me upon my 
arrival ; and I was immediately placed in possession of the 
material which served to guide my inquiries and upon 
which I could base my observations. As these are set forth 
in detail, in my book The Break-up of China^ published by 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers in 1899, and as the conditions 
haye since changed, 1 do not propose to repeat them at 
length in these pages. I have here to acknowledge the 
courtesy of Messrs. Harper and Brothers in granting rad 
permission to quote from TJu Break-up of China, 

I vrote that work in thirty-one days ; a feat of which I was 
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not onjostly proud j for it was a long book, crammed with' 
facts and statistics^ extracted from a pile of memoranda 
and documents three feet high. I used to ride before ; 
breakftist in Richmond Park; after breakfast, I worked all 
day until 7.30; and when I had finished the book, I said I 
would never write another. 

While I ^fras on my way to China— while all the 
Chambers of Commerce in China were hard at it compiling 
reports for me — a brother officer, Rear-Admiral Noel, was 
engaged in settling, in his own supreme way, a difficulty 
which had long exercised the Chancelleries of Europe in 
vain, and which might at any moment have given rise to 
what are called European complications. 

In January, 1897, broke out the insurrection of the 
Christians in Crete; which, put shortly, was the result of 
two centuries of oppression under Moslem rule. During 
the previous year (to go no farther back) the Sultan of 
Turkey, at the request of the Powers of Europe, had 
promised to introduce certain refonns. As these were 
not carried into execution, the Cretan Christians, encouraged 
thereto by Greece and aided by Greek soldiery, rose in 
rebellion. Roughly speaking, the Christians held the 
country districts, and the Turkish garrison, reinforced by 
an irregular and undisciplined horde of Bashi-Bazouks, 
occupied the towns. No doubt but 7 'urkey could have put 
down the revolt by extensive bloodshed; but the Powers 
of Europe had forbidden the Sultan either to reinforce his 
garrison in Crete, or (at first) to make war upon the 
insurgents. The Powers were therefore morally bound to 
restore order themselves. Recognising this obligation, they 
dispatched men -of- war to Crete. Italy, France, Russia, 
Austria, Great Britain and Germany were represented. 
Vice-Admiral Count N. Canevaro, the Italian, being senior 
Officer, was president of the Council of Admirals. Great 
Britain was represented by Rear-.-\dmiral Sir Robert Harris, 
The admirals arrived off Canea in February, 1897; inter* 
cepted and sent away a Greek squadron of reinforcements ; 
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established a blockade ; and procced^j as best th^ might, 
to enforce order. They succeed for the time bdng; but 
It was not within their province to attempt a radical remedy. 
So long as the Turks remained in Crete, so long would the 
trouble continue. The Christians dared not resume their 
occupations, for fear of a further outbreak of Moslem 
aggression, when they could not rely upon the Turkish 
garrison for protection ; the Moslems, dreading Christian 
reprisals, clung to the Turkish troops as their only salvation. 

In the face of this dilemma, Germany and Austria 
withdrew from the concert, and the island remained in 
charge of Great Britain, France, Russia and Italy, each 
Power being assigned a district. Great Britain retained 
Candia, where the British garrison was reduced to one 
regiment, the Highland Light Infantry. The discontent, 
temporarily quelled, soon became acute. 

The decision of the Council of Admirals to -collect a 
proportion of the export duties aroused intense indignation. 
When, on 6th September, 1898, the British came to take 
over the Custom House at Candia, the mob rose, attacked 
the tiny force of British seamen and soldiers and the British 
camp and hospital, and massacred some 500 Christians in 
the town. The British fought like heroes and lost heavily ; 
but for the moment they were helpless; the only man-of- 
war off Candia being the gunboat Hazard. 

Then, on nth September, Rear-Admiral Gerard Noel 
(now Admiral of the Fleet Sir Gerard H. U. Noel, G.C.B., 
K,C.M.G.), who had relieved Sir Robert Harris early in 
the year, arrived at Candia in H.M.S. Revenge. 'The next 
day, he landed, inspected the scenes of the recent fighting, 
and ordered the Turkish governor, Edhem Pasha, to repair 
on board the Revenge. 

Admiral Noel required the governor to demolish all 
houses from which the insurgents had fired upon the British 
camp and hospital ; to give up to British troops certain forts 
‘ and positions ; and to surrender the principal persons con- 
cern^ Jn the rioting and attack. The admiral also ill- 
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formed ,thd gcn^or'^at the Moslem population would bo 
disarmed. 

The governor broke into a cold perspiration and accepted 
the admiral’s demands. He was then suffering under the 
delusion that he could evade them. He never made a 
bigger mistake. When he tried to avoid the demolition' 
of the houses, he was suddenly confronted with the spectacle 
of two hundred British seamen coming ashore to do the 
work, and hurriedly gave in. When he endeavoured to 
postpone the delivery of the prisoners, he was informed that 
if they were not delivered by the hour appointed, they 
would be taken. His every excuse and pretext were met 
by the same composed and invincible determination. At 
the last moment, when the scaffold awaiting the malefactors 
stood stark upon the highest point of the bastions, Edhem 
Pasha’s frantic plea for delay w^as received by a terse 
intimation that if he did not hang the prisoners, he, Edhem 
Pasha, would himself be hanged. 

The disturbers of peace were hanged at the precise time 
appointed; and swung in a row until sundown, in sight 
of all the city. Twice again the bodies of murderers 
darkened above the ramparts, to the abiding terror of 
evil-doers. . ^ 

The Powers ordered the evacuation of the island by the 
Turks within a month, which expired on 5th December. On 
the evening of the 4th, some 600 troops had still to leave, 
togeth^* with their women, horses and baggage. Admiral 
Noel ordered the baggage to be embarked on board the 
British transport Ocampo and a small Turkish transport 
that night. . Next day, the governor, Shcfkct Bey (who 
had succeeded Edhem Pasha), informed the admiral that 
he had received orders from the Governor of Crete to keep 
the remaining troops and to disembark the baggage. What 
followed is described in an account of the affair contributed 
by *‘A Naval Officer” to The United Service Magazine^ 
February, 1899. 

“ An armed boat was sent to prevent interference with 

^ 
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(h6 Turkish transport. The adiniral signalii^ to theFl^: 

* Prepare to man and arm boats. I intqid to compel the 
Turkish troops to embark by force after noon’; and. to 
the commandant of British troops, ‘All Turkish troops 
remaining in the town afternoon are to be made prisoners 
and compelled to embark at the quay.’ " 

It was a bold decision, worthy of the Royal Navy. For 
all the '^admiral knew, the Turks might have fought, in 
which case they would have been reinforced by some 
thousands of Bashi-Bazouks. But they gave in, and were 
marched on board. Their “ furniture, beds, pianos, carpets 
and general loot and rubbish, making a pile as big as a 
frigate,” says the eye-witness aforesaid, “which, together 
with nearly three hundred horses, was bundled into boats 
and lighters by the seamen of the Revenge and Empress of 
India, and stowed away on board the transports, the work 
taking all night.” 

Thus did Rear-Admiral Gerard Noel cut the knot which 
all the diplomatists in Europe had failed to unloose. The 
Marquess of Salisbury publicly complimented the admirals 
upon their diplomatic ability, saying that he wished the 
Cabinets of Europe cpuld work together with equal unanimity 
^and rapidity. 

In December, 1908, H.R.H. Prince George of Greece took 
over the government of Crete from the admirals. 

The settlement of the Cretan difficulty undoubtedly 
exercised an appreciable effect upon the international situa- 
tion, with which my own enterprise in China was necessarily 
connected. For Admiral Noel had removed what had been 
a chronic danger to the peace of Europe ; and in so doing 
had demonstrated that corhbined action on the part of the 
Great Powers (if entrusted to naval officers) could be both 
cordially conducted and successfully accomplished. I have 
recalled the affair, not only because it gives me pleasure to 
record the ability, courage and resolution of my old friend 
and brother officer, but because no account of the time, 
lacking the Cretan episode, can be wholly Intelligible, For, 
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although it is consistently n^lected bjr political histOi^ans, 
whose views arc usually distorted by party, it remains, and 
will remain, a classic example of the consummate exercise 
of British sea-power for the inspiration and instruction of 
honest men. 



CHAPTER XLIV 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES 
I. China 

THE MISFORTUNES OF KANG YU WEI 

O N my way up to Pekin, I visited Hong Kong, 
arriving there on 30th September. The island of 
Hong Kong, being British territory, is a city of 
refuge; to which sanctuary, just before my arrival, had fled 
Kang Yu Wei, the leader of the Reform Party. To the 
influence of Kang Vu Wei may be ascribed the conversion 
of the young Emperor, Kuang Hsu, to Reform ; and the issue 
by the Son of Heaven of the series of Decrees, during the 
Hundred Days of Reform of the preceding summer. The 
movement culminated in the plot to seize the persoh of the 
Empress Dowager, which was frustrated by the coup (PHat, 
But before that decisive event occurred, Kang Yu Wei, 
receiving a broad hint from the Emperor that his arrest had 
been ordered by the Empress Dowager, took the next train 
from Pekin to Tongku, and embarked on board the 
coasting steamer Chungking bound for Shanghai. 

The Taotai at Shanghai informed Acting-Consul-General 
Brenan that he had received orders to arrest Kang Yu Wei 
upon his arrival, and that a reward of 2000 dollars was 
offered for his capture, and requested Mr. Brenan to search 
for the fugitive in all British ships arriving at Shanghai. 
By this time the Chinese detectives and policemen were so 
wildly excited by the prospect of securing 2000 doUjurs, 
that Mr. Brenan feared they would attempt forcibly to 
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board British ships before they entered the harbour. He 
therefore determined to intercept the Chungking before the 
Chinese officials could reach her ; but desiring to avoid the 
open implication of the Consulate in the matter, he accepted 
the services volunteered by Mr. J. 0. P. Bland ^oint author 
of China under the Empress Dowager). Mr. Bland, who spoke 
Chinese, took a steam-launch, met the Chungking some miles 
out at sea, transhipped Kang Yu Wei, and put him on board 
the P. and 0. steamer Ballaarat, then lying outside Woosung. 
Captain Field, commanding the Ballaarat, placed an armed 
sentry upon Kang Yu Wei’s cabin. The people in the 
Zhungking, knowing that H.M.S. Esk was at Woosung, told 
:he Chinese officials at Shanghai that Kang Yu Wei had 
)cen put on board her. This information diverted attention 
rom the Ballaarat for the moment. 

The Chinese officials, however, eventually determined to 
6II0W the Ballaarat in a gunboat, when, two days later 
v 29 th September), the Ballaarat sailed for Hong Kong. The 
British authorities, learning also that two more Chinese 
gunboats were ordered to lie in wait for the P. and 0. boat, 
arranged that she should be escorted to Hong Kong by 
H.M. cruiser Bonaveniure, commanded by my old friend and 
brother-in-arms in the Soudan campaign, Captain R. A. J. 
Montgomerie. Being pursued by the Chinese gunboat, 
Montgomerie cleared for action ; luckily for them, the 
Chinese declined to risk an affair with one of the finest 
fighting officers in Her Majesty's service; and Kang Yu Wei 
was landed in safety at Hong Kong. Here, Major-General 
Black placed him under police protection. The procedure 
followed by Captain Montgomerie in accordance with the 
orders of Vice-Admiral Sir Kdward Seymour, then com- 
mander-in-chief on the China station, not only saved the 
life Of the patriot Kang Yu Wei, but prevented the oc- 
currence of the difficulties which would have arisen had the 
Chiaese attempted to board the Ballaarat. 

With the object of ascertaining the views of the Reform 
Party concerning the future of China and its relation to the 



jl^liceniM, for a price was set oh his head. Ap^wntly the 
j0r mail felt it already loose, for, as Iw -itaHf^; he 
’ turning it over his shoulder ; and little wonde r JTor it was 
Only three or four days since his brotW and 
iwlleagues had been executed in Pekin. 

** Reforms in the East,” said Kang Yu Wei, 'Vinvariably 
demanded martyrs ; and, if China did not go to pieces in the 
j meantime, posterity would honour the six dead gentlemen.” 
In reply to my question as to the present position of the 
Reform Party, he said it was “completely crushed, but not 
killed,” and would ere long revive ; a prophecy which has 
been fulfilled. ' , 


Kang Yu Wei affirmed that, contrary to the genera) 
opinion abroad, all educated Chinamen believed that Reform 
alone could prevent the dissolution of an Empire 4000 
.years old; that by degrees the mass of the people were 
accepting the new doctrines ; that the Reformers relied upon 
Great Britain to help them to cany their schemes into 
execution; and that, were they to attain power, they would 
certainly open China to the trade and commerce of the 
world, because such a policy would increase the strength and 
riches of the Empire. 

The impression left upon my mind by Kang Yu Wei 
was that he was loyal, patriotic, and unselfishly devoted to 
his country, and undoubtedly he was in earnest. 

In the coui^se of many conversations held with jthe 
compradors (managers) of the great mercantile hous^^'in 
China, I ascertained that, while several of them were franl^y 
in favour of Reform, all of, them agreed that the Reforat^ 
ha^ acted in haste, neglecting to prepare their way by means 
of careful organisation. ^ L 


f - THE CHINESE NEW MODEL ' I 

. Arriving at Pekin on i6th October, 1898 , 1 ^kindly 
invited by Sir Claude Macdonald, British Minister, Pjeni- 
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potentittjr, tastay at the Legation. To all Foteigd iiliniMin 
accredit Pekin I paid my respects and presented m)f 
credentials' which were given to me by the President of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and which showed that I had been asked 
to make a report on British trade and commerce, its future 
development, and what security existed throughout ,the 
Chinese Empire for such trade and commerce. 

On 20th October, I visited the Tsung-li Yamen ; a body 
created, in i86i, for the purpose of conducting diplomatic . 
negotiations with the representatives of Foreign Powers, and 
consisting of eight members, of whom three are Manchus 
and five are Chinese. I was presented to Prince Ching, the 
President, and was requested to address the members. In 
my speech, I dwelt upon the anxiety as to the future on the 
part of British traders on account of the want of security for 
capital, and the ignoring of treaties by the Chinese; sug- 
gested that, unless China organised her military and police 
forces in order to give security for trade and commerce, 
foreign countries would adopt the policy embodied in the ‘ 
expression “ Spheres of Influence" ; affirmed that the British 
desired no addition to be made to the British Empire, either 
m the nature of dominion, sphere of influence, or protector- 
ate; explained that what the commercial communities 
desired was free and uninterrupted opportunities for trade, 
with equal rights and privileges for all the nations of the 
world, a policy expressed by the words “ Open Door ” ; and 
stated that in order to establish such a policy, it was essential 
that China should maintain her integrity. 

Prince Ching asked me how I thought trade and com- 
merce could be better protected that it was at present. 

I replied that the only effective method would be thor- 
oughly to reorganise the Chinese army, abolishing the 
system of maintaining provincial armies; that, as Great > 
Britain had 64 per cent, of the whole foreign trade of China, 
she was naturally anxious as to its adequate security ; and 
that was possible that the British Government would idlow 
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a British officer to assist the Chinese in putting their arm 
in order; adding that I had no official authority whatever ti 
‘ make the statement, but merely put it forward as a sugges 
tion. I also suggested that should the Chinese Governmen 
consider the proposal, it might be well for them to invit 
other nations which had large trading interests with Chinj 
to lend a few officers and non-commissioned officers. to woil 
with the British in the reorganisation of the army. 

Prince Ching observed that they already had Germai 
officers to drill some of their troops ; and that Captain Lanj 
the British naval officer, was in the Chinese service to help 
them to organise their Fleet. He did not mention, however, 
what I afterwards discovered, that Captain Lang had found 
the admiral sitting on the quarter-deck playing fan-tan 
with his own sentry. Captain Lang subsequently resigned 
his appointment. 

When Prince Ching and some members of the.Tsung-li 
Yamen returned my visit. Prince Ching informed me that 
the Emperor and the Empress Dowager approved of my 
suggestions; and that his Excellency Chung Chi Tung, 
Viceroy of Hunan and Hupeh, had been ordered to have 
2000 of his troops ready to be placed under a British officer 
for drill and organisation, as an experiment, which might 
possibly lead to the reorganisation of the army as a whole. 
1 replied that as I was in no way authorised to take any 
responsibility with regard to this matter, any action taken 
on the part of the Tsung-li Yamen must go through the 
British Minister to the British Government. Prince Ching 
said that it was the intention of the Tsung-li Yamen formally 
to inform Sir Claude Macdonald of the wishes of the 
Chinese Government. 

My interpreter on these occasions was Mr. Fulford of 
the British Legation, and all that passed between myself 
and the high Cliinese officials in Pekin was made known by 
Mr. Fulford to the British Minister. 

The question of providing adequate security for British 
subjects and for British trade and commerce, was ’’ thus 
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frankly raiaed at the h^inning. Indeed, all hinged upon 
its solution. The safety of life and property always depends 
vltimatcly upon disciplined force. The force at the disposal 
of the Chinese Government was scattered, ill-organised and 
largely inefficient. But, with the men, money and resources 
actually available, it would have been perfectly feasible to 
have formed an army of a million men. Such was my view 
at the time, and I have seen no reason to change it since. 

At the request of the Tsung-li Yamen, I drew up the 
entire scheme complete in every detail for the organisation 
of the Chinese army ; and on several occasions it was dis- 
cussed with me by the Chinese Ministers at great length. 

Briefly described, my scheme was based upon the principle 
upon which the Imperial Maritime Customs had been formed. 
The Imperial Maritime Customs was charged with the duty 
of collecting Custom House dues, which were hypothecated 
to secures, the external indebtedness of China, All nations 
were represented upon it, and, because Great Britain possessed 
by far the larger share of Chinese trade, a British officer was 
placed at its head. The business was impartially managed 
under the Chinese Government for the common welfare of 
China and of other nations; and in the result the arrange- 
ment worked admirably. 

The proposal was, then, to organise the army upon the 
same basis ; appointing officers of those nations who owned 
interests in China; and, as Great Britain possessed the 
largest interests, placing a British officer in command under 
the Chinese Government, lender these conditions, the army 
would be enabled to secure China both against foreign 
aggression and internal disturbance. In a word, it would 
ensure stable government. Under existing conditions, stable 
government was impossible ; for the methods of the Kmpress 
Dowager consisted in playing off one party against another, 
and one viceroy against another. Tsu Hsi succeeded in 
maintaining her personal ascendancy ; but at the cost of so 
weakening the State, that it was liable to fall a prey to foreign 
ambition and foreign cupidity. 
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The Chinese high officials argued the w^le suisject «ith 
great acumen. They objected that the commander-in^chi^ 
might embark upon a career of personal aggrandisement I 
replied that as he would be under the Chinese Government, 
and that as he would be further restricted by his dependence 
upon an international body of officers, there could be no 
such danger. And I asked the Chinese whether they had 
any reason to be dissatisfied with Sir Robert Hart’s adminis- 
tration of the Customs. They answered at once that his 
services were invaluable to China, and said that he worked 
so hard in Chinese interests that “ he might have been a 
Chinaman.” 

I then pointed out that a British officer at the head of 
the army would occupy the same position with regard to 
the army as Sir Robert Hart occupied with regard to the 
Customs; offered to select for them the best general I 
could find for the executive command; and informed them 
'that I was myself prepared to undertake the administrative 
command. 

The objection that the creation of such an army might 
offend foreign susceptibilities, was also met by the argument 
that foreign officers would command it. 

In reply to a courteous question, I stated that my object 
in proposing the scheme was to benefit China ; and that the 
reason why I desired to benefit China was that an improve- 
ment in Chinese administration must necessarily profit 
British interests. 

I also discussed the subject with his Excellency Yung 
Lu, he who had executed the coup d'etat which resulted in 
the defeat of the Reformers and the imprisonment of the 
Emperor Kuang Hsu. Yung Lu, who commanded one of 
the foreign-drilled armies, stated that the reorganisation 
of the Chinese army under British and foreign officers 
would be carried into execution; and asked me whether, 
supposing that China put the whole of her armies un^ 
British officers, Great Britain would assist her in any quarrel 
that might arise between her and any other PoWer. 
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The ditwt question was 

My reply, of course, was that I was unable to discuss 
political questions ; but that Great Britain had no desire to 
involve herself in quarrels which might arise among other 
countries. 

Yung Lu courteously invited me to visit the military 
forces then quartered round Pekin; a privilege of which 
I afterwards availed myself. 

Having formulated my scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Chinese army, founded upon a general knowledge of the 
requirements of the situation, I proceeded to fulfil in detail 
that part of my instructions received from the President of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce directing me to 
report “whether the organisation of the Chinese civil and 
military administration is sufficiently complete to ensure 
adequate protection to commercial ventures.’* Accordingly, 
I visited all the forts and arsenals forming the coast and 
river defences of the Chinese Empire, and utilised the 
opportunities, most courteously extended to me by the 
various viceroys, of inspecting the Imperial military forces. 

For the sake of simplicity, the results of my investiga- 
tions into military and naval conditions are here grouped 
t<^ether; although these investigations were necessarily 
conducted side by side with my inquiries into commercial 
affairs, the two elements being often present in the same 
locality. 

China's military forces were then sharply divided 
between Manchu and Chinese, or North and South. The 
Manchu, or Northern, forces were manned and officered 
entirely by Manchus, and enjoyed privileges which were 
denied to the Chinese army. Nearly every Southern army 
was commanded by two generals, a Manchu and a Chinese, 
the Manchu being the real head. 

The Provincial armies are maintained at the expense of 
the viceroys. In the Province of Chihli, General Yuan 
Shih Kai’s army, and the Imperial armies at and around 
Pekin, are maintained by the Board of Revenue out of 
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linperial taxes ; so" that the Imperial armies permaneiitly 
quartered round Pekin are State-paid. The generals in 
command of the Provinces administer their armies entMy 
according to their own discretion. As these officers are 
responsible for the payment and maintenance of the forces 
under their command, much of the money which should go 
to the army is apt to stick with its general. 

When I mentioned these circumstances to the members 
of the Tsung-li Yamen, one of them blandly asked me if I 
included his army in my description. 

I replied that his Excellency could not but be aware 
that he received supplies of pay, clothes and rice for an 
establishment of 10,000, although the actual number was 
one half or less ; and that when his army was inspected, he 
filled the ranks by hiring coolies for the occasion. My 
response evoked an irreverent outburst of applause from the 
interested audience of coolies. “The English Mandarin,” 
they cried, “ knows all about our old mandarins ! That is 
just what happens.” 

YUAN SHIH KAI 

In October, 1898, I went to Hsiao Chao to visit Yuan 
Shih Kai, the high official who informed Yung Lu of the 
plot of the Reformers to seize the Empress Dowager, and so 
brought about the coup d'etat. I remained two days and a 
night with the general; witnessed the parade of all his 
troops, and their manceuvres, and examined their equipment 
and victualling. I was permitted to examine the pay-sheets, 
and obtained every detail connected with the establishment 
and maintenance of the force. 

General Yuan Shih Kai is a Chinaman, and his army 
was composed of Chinese. It numbered 7400 men. They 
appeared to be smart, of fine physique, well fed, and their 
uniforms were well kept. Their parade and manoeuvres 
were smartly executed, their discipline was excellent ; All 
their equipment wais serviceable and efficient, with fhe ex- 
ception of their artillery. 
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It WAS oh otcasion tihat I had a conversation with 
Yuan Shih .KAi, which, in the light of subsequ^t events in 
Chindt it may be not uninteresting to recall. 

Yuan Shih Kai expressed his anxiety concerning the 
future of his country; which, he said, was in a lamentable 
state of weakness, and which the States of Europe were 
desirous of dividing among themselves; and in this con- 
nection he was inclined favourably to regard the proposal to 
combine the various Chinese armies into one great Imperial 
force. 

Upon that, I asked Yuan if he were acquainted with the 
history of China. Being one of the governing class, and 
therefore a scholar of the ancient meticulous pedantic class, 
he probably knew the whole of it by heart ; and he replied 
in the affirmative. 

“Then,” I said, “have you not observed that every 
Chinese dynasty has been founded by a successful general?” 

The man who is now (1913) President of the Chinese 
Republic looked at me impassive as a statue, and held his , 
peace. 

Yuan Shih Kai was well aware of the fact that through- 
out the East the ruler is always “ He,” never “I'hey”; and 
for this reason he subsequently endeavoured, after the death 
of the Empress Dowager, to preserve the authority of the 
Emperor. 

Years afterwards, before leaving England for China, Dr, 
Sun Yat-sen, who was accompanied by General Homer Lea 
of the United States, Iur»ched with me. General Homer 
Lea was, I think, to conduct the reorganisation of the 
Chinese army. 

ARMS AND MEN 

The armies which I had the privilege of inspecting, or 
concerning which I obtained information, were: the army 
of C^eral Sung, distributed along the coast about Kinchow, 
^ich apparently consisted of 10,000 men out of a paper 
streng^ of 20,000; the army of General Soon Ching at 
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Mtai,"whkh was aJsoatl^lf ^rengthyconsist^nj^of/oc^inen 
out of I spob, distribute among 30 camps, and having some 
Russian officers ; and the army of General Tung Fii Chsm/ 
near Pekin, which was a disorderly and an undisciplined 
rabble ; the army of General Nieh, which consisted of about 
13, OCX) men, distributed among 30 camps between Hsiao 
Chao and Tientsin, with five Russian instructors; the Pekin 
Field Force, which was commanded from the Palace, and 
which consisted of 10,000 picked men, well armed but badly 
drilled ; the cavalry camp at Kaiping, theoretically consist- 
ing of 1500 men, and having three Russian officers ; and the 
army of General Yi Ke Tong, consisting of from 8000 to 
15,000 men scattered about in Manchuria. I also saw the 
armies, or some part of them, of the Viceroys Chung Chai 
Tung, Liu Kwen Yi, Hsu Ying Kwei, Tau Chung Liu, and 
Kwel Besides these, I was informed that there were in 
Mongolia 100,000 cavalry. 

Among the various armies were distributed 14 different 
patterns of rifles, varying from the Mauser to the gingal. 
Some contingents were armed with bows and arrows ; others 
carried bird-cages and fans, being distinguishable as soldiers 
only by their badge. The armies exhibited as many degrees 
of efficiency among themselves as their weapons. 

Nevertheless, I came to the conclusion that here was all 
the inaterial from which to evolve an excellent army. The 
Chinese have all the qualities of a good soldier: they are 
sober, obedient quick to learn and courageous. The require- 
ments were proper food, pay, clothing, drill and competent 
officers. 

While I was at Newchwang I obtained what information 
was available with regard to the numbers and location of 
the Russian troops in Eastern Siberia and in Manchuria. 
The total number was then about 12,000 men. 

In the course of my inspection, at the Viceroy’s invita- 
tion, of the powerful forts on the Yangtse River, I observed 
that one fort, which was intended to fire up the river, was so 
' constructed that only one gun out of six could be trained in 
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the required d^^ohl io that if the other guns were^brought^^ 
to bear, the guns*^ crews would be killed. The face of the 
fort, instead of being at right angles to the course of the 
tiyei^i was parallel to it. At my suggestion, a dummy figu 
was placed in position; a gun was fired in the required 
direction ; and sure enough the shot blew the eflfigy to pieces 
and went wandering among the junks crowding the river. 
The Chinese said that the English Mandarin was the clever* 
est mandarin they had ever seen; and explained that the 
fort had not been built in the right position because the 
ground was swampy. 

Among ray observations of forts elsewhere, I noted a 
battery of 6o«ton muzzle-loading guns, which were loaded 
by depressing their muzzles into the magazine. 1 ventured 
to suggest that any carelessness in sponging out the guns 
might result in the explosion of the magazine. The general ' 
said that the English Mandarin was extraordinarily clever;^ 
and explained that a year previously a magazine had been 
blown up for the very reason I had indicated, had killed forty- 
two men, and had then been rebuilt upon the same plan. 

At another fort I noted that the powder used for the 
heavy guns was unsuitable, and ventured to suggest that it 
might burst the gun. 

“Yes, it does,” said the general simply. "We have 
lately blown the breech off two 12-inch 50-ton Krupp guns, 
killing and wounding thirty men.” And he congratulated 
the English Mandarin upon his extraordinary powers of 
divination. After the general’s explanation I understood 
how it was that in another fort two 12-inch Krupp guns , 
were fitted with Armstrong breech mechanism. The Krupp 
breech having been blown off, the Shanghai arsenal had 
neatly fitted them with Armstrong breeches. 

Observing that a powder-mill at Canton had open grat- 
ings for windows, and stood in the midst of a sandy plain, 

I ventured to suggest that the sand might blow in, and that 
i spiU'k from it might cause an explosion. 

"Yes, it does,” said the mandarin. "It blew up two 



yfears aga and kill^ and wounded twent^. He added 
that although it had been rebuilt upon the s^ihe pl4n» it was 
not intended to use it again ; and expressed his admiratioo 
for my remarkable penetration. / 

At one of the arsenals, the workman boring a 6*pounder 
gun had his speed too fast and his feed too thick; so that hb 
machine was taking out chips of metal and jumping uneb 
the strain. My guide observed placidly that the man didn’t 
seem to know howto do it. The European instructor, he, 
explained, had left. I offered to replace him for the occa- 
sion ; took off my coat ; and being an old hand at the lathe, 
managed to set the machine right in about an hour's work. 
Then there suddenly arose a great crying and calling among 
the coolies outside. I thought a riot was beginning; but 
the tumult was only the coolies in their innocent way 
screaming their delight that “ the English Mandarin could 
do what their own old mandarins couldn’t.” 

1 drew up a report with regard to the forts and arsenals 
in China. The general conclusion was that enormous sums 
of money were being expended on war material which, in 
most cases, was totally useless, although the establishments 
were often capable, under European instructors, of turning 
out work which would compare with the best in Europe. 
Two or three of these arsenals, rightly managed, would 
serve to equip a million men for less money than was already 
being expended. 

H.I.M. NAVY 

I also visited the Chinese Navy, which was divided into 
two squadrons, the Peyang squadron in the North and the 
Nanyang squadron in the South. The Peyang squadron 
consisted of three cruisers, one torpedo cruiser, and one 
torpedo gunboat. The Nanyang squadron was composed 
of seven cruisers, four old gunboats, and four torpedo boats. 
The Fleet as a' whole was undermanned, but there wdt 
many men who had been well trained by English instni^ors. 
The only dockyard is at Foochow. 
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Cynese authorities having asked my advite as to 
the flceUi recommended them to put their ships in order 
for police purposes, and to utilise them for the purpose of' 
^(Hlecking piracy ; advised them not to spend any more 
money on their navy, because their army was of greater 
importance ; and pointed out the waste involved in keeping 
about the coasts and in the river hundreds of man-of-war 
junks. 

Throughout China, I found among the high officials at 
least an ostensible agreement with my views concerning the 
necessity of reorganising the army: agreement which was 
no doubt largely dictated by the very present fear of Russian 
aggression. 

His Excellency Li Hung Chang, whom I visited, was 
an exception to the rule ; for the great Minister, one of the 
Six Grand Secretaries, was growing old and infirm; and 
having offended the Reform Party, it was not improbable 
that he was looking to Russia to protect hiin in case the 
Empress Dowager’s support failed him. His case was 
typical of the Chinese attitude, in which the regard for 
personal wealth and safety, threatened so subtly and from 
so many dark quarters, is naturally apt to override 
patriotism. 

At the same time, China is one of the most democratic 
countries in the world. I h.ive sccji the great Li Hung 
Chang stepping into the Yamen over the bodies of the 
coolies, who refused to move and who chaffed him as he 
passed. 1 have seen a whole Council huddle up their fans 
and disperse like startled poultry, because a coolie put his 
head in at the door and exhorted the old gentlemen to be 
quick, because it was going to rain, and the coolies were 
going home. 

It is the rule of the road in China that all passengers 
roust give way to carriers of burdens, and it was enforced with- 
out respect of persons. Being carried in a sedan, with four 
bearers and four coolies running alongside, I was horrified 
to perceive the head coolie incontinently knock down an 
29 
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old mandarin who was in the Way. The p&r old 
rolled over and over, Red Button and all ; amt when he 
arose, his gorgeous silks all befouled with ihudj file coolie 
spat in his facd China is full of the unexpected, 

HIGHLY COMMERCIAL 

As already explained, the two aspects of my investiga- 
tions, the military conditions and the commercial conditions, 
'are here treated separately for the sake of simplicity, 
although at the time they were necessarily conducted 
together. The following brief account of the results of my 
inquiries into the state of trade and commerce contains 
those particulars which may still retain their interest. 

From Pekin I went to Tientsin, where I attended a 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, which vehemently 
protested against the “ Sphere of Influence” policy, .declaring 
that the future trade of Tientsin would be entirely dependent 
on preserving the integrity of China, and upon the existence 
of a guarantee of the policy of the “Open Door.” The 
British section of the Chamber of Commerce presented to 
me a memorandum, which they desired me to transmit to 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce in England, pro- 
testing against the absence of any definite policy, and stating 
that considerable anxiety existed with regard to the safety 
of capital already invested in China. The fear of Russian 
aggression had virtually paralysed the movement of capital 
in the northern part of China. The general opinion was 
that if the “ Open Door ” policy were established and secured, 
these apprehensions would disapi)ear. 

I was most courteously received by the Chinese 
authorities at Tientsin, who expressed great friendliness 
towards Great Britain; and who, as usual, affirmed that 
China was helpless and that all the European countries were 
"^taking advantage of her weakness. In the case of Russia, 
they stated that concessions were being demanded through- 
out the whole country which China was unable to refuse. 
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Fiom TJftntsfe I went tq Tongshan, travelling upon the 
ShanhaOcwaii rail'vay, which* had been built by Scotch 
coginccra under the direction of Mr. Kinder, a British 
subject of great talent and energy, who had married a 
Japanese lady. Of the two people whom I met who 
seemed to me really to possess an intimate knowledge of 
China and the Chinese, Mr. Kinder was one. The other 
was Dr. Morrison, T/ie Times correspondent. 

With Mr. Kinder’s assistance, I collected the whole of 
the statistics regarding the working of the Tongshan 
railway workshops, of the Shanhaikwan railway, and of the 
coal mine, in which Chinese miners were employed under 
European foremen. 

Upon my arrival at Newchang, I was received by the 
British residents. The British merchants here, like the 
others elsewhere, wished me to represent to the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain that trade in the 
North of China must be secured against foreign aggression, 
and transmitted to me a number of resolutions to this 
effect 

The Russians had settled at Newchang, taking the 
land without permission, and paying the native occupiers 
nominal prices. Since 1897 the Russians had been pouring 
troops into Manchuria, and their number was steadily 
increasing. I prepared a detailed report upon the trade of 
Newchang. 

Chefoo I visited twice, first on 13th October and apin 
on 9th November. The British merchants here complained 
of the extension of German interest, which began with 
the opening of Kiao Chao. I thought, however, that their 
alarm was not justified. Kiao Chao had been declared by 
Germany to be an open port. 

Upon visiting Wei-hai-wei, I observed that with a 
comparatively small expenditure of money it could b^ 
made into a most efficient and powerful naval base/ 
Already, in the few months which had elapsed since the 
British flag was hoisted on 24th May, 1898, Commander 
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command of a ^rty of Bmejackets arid Marines; 
accomplished a most admirable piece of administrathe 
work, in cleaning up the place and in enforcing law and 
order so tactfully and skilfully that the only punishments 
inflicted had consisted in docking the pigtails of two 
offenders. There were no guns mounted at Wei-hai-wei; 
but at Port Arthur, 8o miles distant northwards across 
Korea Bay, the Russians had already mounted seventy 
guns. 

I also observed that the island of Wei-hai-wei, which 
is two-thirds the size of Gibraltar, was the best place on the 
China Station for the establishment of a sanatorium for 
the Fleet. 

My visit to Kiao Chao was made in response to a 
cordial invitation sent to me by Rear-Admiral H.RH. 
Prince Henry of Prussia. The harbour is a difficult place 
for vessels to make, particularly in foggy weather. The 
Germans were as busy as bees, clearing the ground, building 
barracks, making parade grounds and preparing emplacements 
for guns. Prince Henry was most kind to me, and showed 
to me everything. His administration and organisation were 
admirable; and afforded another example of the achieve- 
ments of naval officers. 

But the place was still under military rule, which dis- 
courages commerce. On my voyage out, three Germans had 
come on board at Singapore. They told me that, although 
they had been very happy under British rule, they preferred 
their own colony, and intended to start a hotel at Kiao Chao. 
Some time afterwards I met those three patriotic Germans 
again. They were on their way back to Singapore ; because, 
so they said, they could not make a living at Kiao Chao. 
They told me that they were obliged to .pay a tax of five 
^er cent, upon their investment, with the prospect of paymg 
Another five per cent, when, after a period of years, their 
property should again be surveyed. 

At Shanghai, which, being situated at the entrance of 
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the Far East, I framed "an elaborate report upon its trade. 
The China A^ociation presented to me a memorandum 
containing the usual protest against the insecurity of 
British interests in China. 

While I was at Shanghai I had three interviews with 
the Marquess Ito, lately Prime Minister of Japan. The 
Marquess, I believe, was unofficially employed in endeavour- 
ing to extend Japanese interests in China. He expressed 
the greatest friendliness towards Great Britain. During 
the political disturbances in Japan, the Martiucss Ito had 
fled to England as a sailor before the mast in a Britisli 
vessel- He told me that, landing at Gravesend very 
hungry, he went into a shop and bought a loaf, putting 
down half a sovereign. The shopman, presumably taking 
advantage of the fact that he was a Japanese, refused to 
give him the change. The Marquess told me that he was 
sadly shocked ; for, until that moment, he had believed the 
English to be the most honest people in the world. 

In Shanghai, I learned that one of the leaders of the 
Reform Party, Huang Chin, a victim of the coui> d'itat, had 
been arrested and was about to be sent to Nanking for 
execution. I urged*his Excellency Kwei Chun, Viceroy of 
Szechuan, to use his influence to save Huang’s life, pointing 
out to him that these political executions were exceedingly 
distasteful to the British people. I am glad to say that my 
intervention was eflcctual, in that Huang Chin, instead of 
being executed, was banished. 

His Excellency Liu-Kwen-Yi having most courteously 
placed H.I.M.S. Nanskin at my disposal, I took passage in 
her to Nanking. 

I was much interested in the arrangement and armament 
of the Chinese man-of-war; but as she was warmed by 
means of charcoal stoves, my investigations were conducted 
in a condition of partial suffocation from the fumes. 

Upon arriving at Nanking in the Nanskin, I received a 
salute of fifteen guns; and proceeded to the Yamen of bis 
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Excellency the Viceroy Liu^Kwen-yi 'betw^n tee lines of 
troops and banner-bearers, numbering some thousands, wfco 
were ranged along the whole route of four and a iialf miles in 
my honour. Liu-Kwen-Yi, who received me with the greatest 
courtesy and kindness, said that he was anxious to show his 
friendship for Great Britain in every way. In the course of 
two long and interesting conversations with the Viceroy, 
who expressed his fear of the present unstable posture of 
affairs, I suggested that there were two contingencies to 
fear : a rebellion against the Government and an insurrec- 
tion against foreigners ; either of which would be fatal 


to commercial security. His Excellency, however, assured 
me that there was no danger of disturbances inspired by 
dislike of the foreigner. Herein he was mistaken ; for 
within two years occurred the Boxer outbreak, which had 
the approval, secret or overt, of the Empress Dowager. At 
the Viceroy’s request, 1 drew up a memorandum containing 
my scheme for the reorganisation of the army on the principle 
of the Imperial Maritime Customs, which I had proposed 
at Pekin. A translation of this document was sent by the 
' Viceroy to Pekin. 


On my return journey, 1 inspected the army, the fleet, 
the arsenal and the Imperial naval college. 

I arrived at Hong Kong for the second time on Christmas 
Day, 1898. The views of the China Association and of the 
British merchants here were of the same tenor as those. 


already described, expressed by the British communities at 
all the trading centres visited by me. 

To complete my itinerary in brief, other places visi^ by 
me were Wuhu, Kinkiang, Chinkiang, Kiangzin, Hankow, 
Foochow, Swatow, Amoy, Canton, and Wuchow. At each 
place I drew up a report describing the local conditions and 
embodying the representations of the British communities. 

Their common complaint was that British trade was 
declining. But an examination of the detailed reports which, 
in response to the letters sent by me beforehand, were ready 
for my inspection, showed that on the contrary the brahehes 
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of trade already posses^ by the British had increased; andf 
that it was in new branches stkrted by foreign nations that ' 
the British were not succeeding. Their comparative failure 
in this respect I held to be partly due to the fact that foreign 
nations supplied what the people wanted, while the British 
insisted on trying to sell to them what the British thought 
they ought to want 

CONCLUSION 

The following reports were framed by me t report on the 
railways and waterways ; report upon tiie British Consulate ; 
a general comprehensive report upon Trade, Treaties and 
Tariffs ; and a highly elaborate report upon the complicated 
question of Finance and Currency. All these are set forth 
in my book, The Break-up of China, which also includes a 
summary of the reforms which appeared to me to be most 
requisite. These were 

1. An Imperial coinage. 

2. Reform in the method of collecting the land tax. 

3. Removal of restrictions on the export of grain. 

4. Modification of the laws governing the salt monopoly. 

5. The right o£ foreigners to reside in the interior for 

purposes of trade. 

6. The registration and protection of trade marks and 

copyright. 

7. The removal of the remaining restrictions on inland 

water navigatior*. 

8. The abolition of the likin, or a change of administra- 

tion which would ensure that likin should be 
collected once only. 

9. Greater facilities to be given to respectable foreign 

syndicates to work minerals. 

IQ. The establishment of reformed departments for the 
regulation of finance, railways, waterways, roads, 
posts and telegraphs, and a bureau to deal with all 
questions connected with trade. The existing 
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arrive before a ttlegram sent 
The Times correspondent at Pekin told me timt 
his telegrams very often cost as much to 
from Pekin to Shanghai as from Shanghai to 
London. ‘ 

II, One other bureau was urgently needed, a Trade 
Intelligence Department, to deal with scientific 
and practical questions relating to the natural 
products available in China for commercial 
purposes. What is an insignificant export to-day 
may become a valuable article of commerce 
to-morrow. There should be a scientific classifi- 
cation of the products of China on the same lines 
as the classification of products in India. 


I may here quote what, in relation to the whole matter, 
I wrote at the time : 

“If it be said that my policy for the reorganisation of 
the Chinese army and police is a warlike policy, I reply 
that it is the only plan yet suggested which gives any 
guarantee of peace. Great Britain’s strongest guarantee 
of peace has been the reorganisation of her Fleet. With- 
out peace commerce must perish. To keep the peace, 
authority must be properly equipped. Our choice with 
regard to the Chinese Empire is simple : we may choose to 
wreck or we may choose to restore.” 

The resolutions passed by the British mercantile 
communities and the many letters 1 received from 
them subsequently, testify to their approval of my 
recommendations. The following documents express the 
sentiments of the Chinese themselves, and of the foreign 
merchants: 

“At a meeting of Chinese merchants and traders, and 
other Chinese gentlemen resident in Hong Kong, held at the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce on 22nd January, 189^ on 
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«* t; Hayin^iclbsel^ with great and attentive 

interest, and' carefully considered what Lord Charles 
Beresfo^ has said and done in China in connection with his 
recent mission on behalf of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, we, the Chinese community of Hong Kong here 
issembledj are in accord with and heartily support* the 
policy the noble lord proposes in regard to the “Open 
Door** as regards commerce, and also with regard to the 
reorganisation of the Chinese army. 

^‘*2. That we recognise the combined proposals, if 
:arried out, will benefit China quite as much as, if not more, 
than England, and other nations, in her trading interest, and 
therefore hope that Lord Charles will be intrusted by the 
British Government with the carrying out of the views he has 
so closely enunciated, as we, the Chinese people of Hong 
Kong, observe that his efforts are directed to the benefit of 
both his country and our country, and to the benefit of the 
trade of China and the trade of England. 

" * 3. That we recognise and make our cordial acknowledg- 
ments for the sympathetic manner with which he has 
approached our counjtry ; and 

“‘4. That we desire emphatically to express our full 
confidence in Lord Charles Beresford, whose ability, integrity 
and zeal we are sure peculiarly fit him successfully to carry 
out the proposals he has made for the furtherance of trade 
and the preservation of the Chinese Empire.’ 

“(Signed) Lo Cm Tiu, Chairman 
H. O. Look, Secretary ” 


The General Foreign Commercial Community of Shang- 
hai, on 8th January, 1899, passed the following resolution : 

“That our cordial thanks be tendered to Lord Charles 
Beresford for the service he has rendered to the foreign 
communities in China by personal investigation into the 
ctmditions of the various interests we represent.’ 
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Upon my return, I represented what I Wtoved to be the 
real posture of affairs in China, when the subject was 
discussed in the House of Commons. In NovejnW, iSgg, 
I read a paper upon “Engineering in China” before ti* 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 



CHAPTER XLV 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES {Continued) 

II. Japan 

H aving received invitations to visit Japan from the 
Chambers of Commerce and from prominent persons 
interested in the China trade, I stayed for a short 
time in that country on my way home. Thirty years 
previously, accompanying H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
in the Galatea, I had seen the Old Japan. I was now to see, 
super-imposed upon the Old, the New Japan, That which ‘ 
China was groping after, Japan had .seized and made her 
own. What we call Western civilisation : the civilisation of 
commerce, of science, of mechanical invention : Japan had 
put on like a garment. 

Both the army and the navy, whose supreme commander 
is the Emperor, were organi.sed, efficient, and in process of 
augmentation. China feared Russia; but Japan was even 
then preparing to fight Ru.ssia. 

As in arms, so in manufactures, Japan already rivalled 
the West. The foreigner, who, a generation previously, 
walked in peril of his life, was now welcomed, imitated, and 
loaded with civilities. 

During my brief sojourn, the swift and shining mani- 
festations of the new spirit (which was the old spirit seeking 
a new avatar) surrounded me. At Osaka, quick-firing field 
artillery and magazine rifles were being made to Japanese 
patent^ excellent in design and construction; and the 
humming factories were turning out sugar, cotton, matches. 
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ifprt and steel ; and, at a rijeeting of the Chambwof Commerce, 
the Mayot declared that it was imperative In the intetesh 
of Japanese trade that the policy of the “Open JOobr" 
should prevail in China. The Chamber of Commence sad 
the same at Kioto. A generation since, the two-sworded 
samurai guarding the door of Japan, lest it ^ould bc 
opened. 

At Kioto, electricity, generated by water power, lighted 
the streets and houses, worked the trams, pumped the water; 
the use of electric power was then more common, I believe, 
in Japan than in any other [country ; and there were telegraphs 
and telephones in nearly every town. 

In Tokio, I had the honour of meeting several members 
of the Ministry, who, stating that they regarded the " Spheres 
of Influence” policy to be fatal to Japanese interests, ex- 
pressed their desire to work together with other nations in 
favour of the policy of the “Open Door,” Having been 
invited by the Chamber of Commerce to address a public 
meeting, I spoke on the subject of the future development 
of trade with China, The meeting was attended by Ministers, 
military and naval officers, the President and many 
members of both Houses, and representatives of the mercan- 
tile community. The Japanese interpreter sat beside me, 
and equipped with inkpot, paper and brush, he painted 
down my words in the Japanese character. When I sat 
down, the interpreter rose and repeated my speech in 
Japanese, his delivery occupying the same time as mine. 
Every now and then he was interrupted by applause, the 
audience tapping with their fans. The British Minister told 
me that it was aroused by the mention of the identity of 
Japanese and British interests, and especially by the com- 
parisQii drawn between Japan and Great Britain. 

The authorities kindly conducted me over the various 
schools of military training, in which the system was perfect ; 
the arsenal, employing 6000 men, and turning out work 
second to none; and the barracks, a model of efficiency. 
The Minister for War, General Viscount Katsura, courteously 
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heid a pmdfe of trdopr for my benefit All arms were 
admi^ble alike in organisation, appearance and discipline. 

Before leaving Tokio, I had the opportunity of paying ray 
fapect| te his Majesty the Emperor; who was so goikl as to 
say he remembered the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh of 
wh(^ suite d had been a member, and invited me to an after- 
noon*s sport in his private pleasaunce. Every foot of thegarden 
Kras wrought like a gem. Diversified with miniature moun* 
tains, tiny grottoes, and brilliant foliage, it was intersected by 
narrow rivers which were haunted by wild duck. Two or 
three days before the sport took place, the garden was left 
wlitary, so that the ducks should come into it. The method 
iras to catch the duck in a hand-net as it rose from the water. 

His Majesty said that the development of trade with 
"hina must strengthen the friendship between the peoples of 
Grrcat Britain and Japan, the interests of both countries 
Deing the same ; and expressed the hope that the endeavours 
)f the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain 
night be the beginning of a great extension of trade, in , 
.vhich Japan would take a prominent part. 

At Yokohama, Admiral Yamamoto, Minister of Marine, 


courteously invited me to visit the dockyard and fleet at 
Yokohama, placing H.I.M. cruiser Takasago at my disposal. 
The vessel was throughout in as good condition as a man- 
of-war could be ; and her ship’s company were smart, well 
dressed and well disciplined. 

At Yokosha is a large torpedo depot, at which everything 
connected with torpedo warfare is organised under its own ad- 
ministration ; a system preferable to the British method, in 
which the torpedo departments are auxiliary to the dockyards. 

The impression disengaged by my sojourn of a fortnight 
in Japan was that both the political and commercial classes 
were determined to enforce the “Open Door" in China, 
where their commercial interests were extensive. 1 observed 
that the nation was arming itself steadily and effectively j 
and that a spirit of patriotism was universal. Four years 
later, the Russo-Japanese war broke out. 



CHAPTER XLVI 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES {Continued) 

III. The United States 

T he many invitations sent to me while I was in China 
from the United States determined me to visit that 
country on the way home ; in order to explain to the 
American nation the situation in Chitia ; to encourage, if it 
night be, the growth of amity between the English, and the 
\merican peoples; and incidentally to mark the contrast 
>etween the most ancient and static Empire of the East, and 
he restless dynamic forces of the latest experiment in Western 
livilisation. I had arrived at Nagasaki on the nth January, 
1899 ; traversed Japan as a half-way house, in which West 
ind East had married, and in which their offspring were 
>resently to astonish the world ; and came to San Francisco 
>n the loth of February. 

Immediately the wheels of life began to revolve with an 
jxtraordinary velocity. I was caught up in the sumptuous 
lospitality of that generous people — deluged with invitations; 
ind haunted by interviewers. In looking back, great cities 
ise one upon another, like cities in a dream ; I seem always 
o be speaking to a field of keen, upturned countenances ; the 
mly respite comes in the days and nights, all run into one 
;o the long roll of the cars, as the train eats up the miles of 
hat land of vast spaces ; and everywhere there are welcome 
md cordiality and friendship. 

And everywhere there were Irishmen, rushing to shake 
lands with a countryman; rushing any distance, often 
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i uiidiwb<>f mBw.Just to exchange greetings at the latter 
nd Ittshnncn are SO, the world over. 

One among my countrymen had travelled a thousand 
dies to see me, when he called at my hotel. I told him 
that I !lad twenty minutes before starting for Chicago, and 
that I must retire to my room to bathe, shave and prepare 
a speech in that time. 

«ril come wid ye,” said he, cheerfully; and while I 
made my dispositions, he sat in the adjoining room and 
talked of the old country with that pride and affection which 
all Irishmen feel for their native land. 

San Francisco, Denver, Chicago, Buffalo, VV'ashington, 
New York : these were the great towns strung among the 
lesser. At San Francisco, I addressed the Chamber of 
Commerce. At Chicago, 1 was entertained by Mr. 
McCormick, President of the Associated Chambers and of 
the Committee of the Commercial Club. 

All unknown to me, it had been arranged that I should 
iddrcss a large meeting at eleven o’clock on the morning ol 
my arrival. When the train came in at ten o'clock, 1 was 
informed of the arrangement; went to the hotel, dictated 
notes to my secretary while I made my toilette, arrived at 
the meeting punctually, and spoke for half an hour. 

Here, and throughout America, I kejit strictly to my 
terms of reference: dwelling upon the opportunities for 
extending trade in China; the necessity for pursuing the 
policy of the “Open Door”; and the community of interest 
existing between America and Great Britain. 

The Board of Trade, which is the Stock Exchange of 
Chicago, invited me to visit them; and when I was intro- 
duced as the representative of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of Great Britain, the whole business of the great 
market was stopped in order that I might address the , 
members; an event which, I was informed, was without 
precedent. The Commercial Club having kindly invited me ; 
to be the guest of their periodical banquet, the Committee 
most eourtcously altered the date in order to suit my 
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convenience. In. this case, there was^ a precedent ; for the 
dhte of the occasion had been altered when Gem^ Gism 
had been a guest of the Club. . 

At Washington, I was most hospitably entertained by 
Mr. Hay, Secretary of State and late Ambassador In Great 
Britain. I had the privilege of paying my respects ta 
President McKinley, and of meeting many distinguished 
Americans, Senators and others, all of whom expressed 
great interest in the enterprise of the British Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, At this time I first met Colonel 
Robert M. Thompson, who became a great friend of mine; 
and Admiral Brownson, whose skill in handling a fleet I 
subsequently admired. 

Upon my arrival at New York, I fulfilled an engagement 
to address the American Asiatic Association. Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, afterwards Ambassador in Great Britain, in an eloquent 
speech, declared that the policy of the “ Open Door ” was 
that which was best suited for the development of Americar 
trade, and that the American Government intended t< 
institute it in the Philippine Islands. 

Addressing the New York Chamber of Commerce, 1 
found the members to express the same sympathy ant 
interest with which my representations had been receivei 
throughout the United States. The American attitude was 
in fact, that while they were desirous of strengthening thei* 
friendship with England, and approved the policy of the 
“Open Door,” they did not feel justified in going beyond a 
moral support of it. 

Upon visiting New York a second time, I was introduced 
into the Stock Exchange by Mr. Rudolph Kepler, the 
President, who took me up the floor to the rostrum. The 
proceedings were stopped ; and at the President’s request, I 
addressed the members for two or three minutes. Some one 
said that my speech was at the rate of 100,000 dollars a 
second. I hope he was exaggerating. 



CHAPTER XLVII 


H.M.S. RAMILLIES 

W HEN the men who had gone out to South Africa 
to take part in the Jameson Raid were passing 
> through the Suez Canal on their way back again, 
I saw and heard the people in the British ships cheering 
them as they went by ; a popular effusion which (in my view) 
boded trouble in the future. Soon after my return from the 
United States in 1899, an instalment of the trouble arrived. 
The burghers of the Transvaal and of the Orange Free State 
brassed the British frontiers on the 12th October. 

This country began as usual by underrating the strength 
of the enemy. Many of us remember the talk about rolling 
them up, and all the rest of it ; all very bright in its way ; 
but not the way to begin a war, much less to end it. Those 
of us who understood war, were by no means so confident ; 
and I expressed their opinion, when, as I may perhaps here 
venture to recall, speaking at the Cutlers’ I'east at Sheffield 
on the 2nd November, and again at Sunderland on the 6th 
November, 1899, 1 most emphatically advocated the dispatch 
of a much larger force than the Government had allocated 
for the purpose ; on the principle that “ in the fire brigade, if 
an officer thought a fire needed four engines to put it out, he 
would send eight." 

Matters have changed so little since the South African 
war, that, although our Army and Navy are relatively inferior 
to what they were in 1899, the politicians arc still alternately 
t>oasting of what will be done in an emergency, and declaring 
that war is no longer possible. 

30 
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Ift December, i8p9i I Was ^>pointed Second- in . coiiwuitf 
of the Mediterranean Fleet under the comm^d of Vice. 
Admiral Sir J. A. Fisher, K.C.B. (now Admiral of th6;^eet 
tord Fisher of Kilverstone, G.C.B., O.M., G.C V.Oi), ' flyfeg 
his flag in H.M.S. Renown, and thereupon resigned Oiy seat 
at York. The London Chamber of Commerce were so good 
as to invite me to a banquet prior to my departure. Speak* 
ing Upon that occasion, I pointed out that under our existing 
system of administration, while the Cabinet must always 
bear the ultimate responsibility, there was not yet in existence 
a department whose duty it was to represent what were the 
requirements, present and future, of Imperial defence. So 
far as the Navy was concerned, the duty was charged upon 
the First Sea Lord ; but it involved a task so vast and com- 
plex, that no one man could possibly fulfil it j nor had the 
Intelligence Department been developed, according to its 
original purpose, into a War Staff. * 

In the event of a disaster in war, resulting from lack of 
organisation and preparation, the Government, being rightly 
held responsible, are perhaps turned out of office ; when the 
nation may derive what consolation may accrue from los 
ing both its Government and the Empire upon the same 
day. 

My first command as rear-admiral coincided with the 
final disappearance from the Navy of the old masts and sails 
training which was the delight and pride of the sailors of mj 
generation. Before the decision of the Admiralty had beer 
Anally made, I suggested (in The Times, 9th December, 1899! 
that, as there were then only four training ships, so that no 
more than a proportion of boys could be passed through 
them, either the system should be abolished, or twO 
squadrons ot six ships should be provided, and all boys 
trained in them The Admiralty, however, considered that 
it would be inadvisable to send away so many young seamen ; 
and they were right, 

I hoisted my flag in H.M.S. RamUlies on 12th Jfanuaryj 
ipCX). She was a first-class battleship of Royal Stmrtiffii 



clas^ of I4»* 50 tohsi At that time she was six or seveir 
.ycaifi bid ; at the' time of writing, although she is no more 
twenty, she has been sold for old iron; and when they 
took her away to break her up, she got adrift in a seaway , 
offthc lsje of Wight. 

I saw the last of my old flagship as I was passing 
through the gut of Gibraltar, on board the R.M.S. Orvieto, on 
25th November, 1913. She was being towed by a small tug 
to her last home, the yard of an Italian ship-knacker. 1 
thought of the old happy days on board her, and all the 
sport, when she held the record in the Fleet for most of the 
drills and all the boat-racing. 

The flag-captain was Robert S. Lowry (now Vice-Admiral 
Sir R. S. Lowry, K.C.B.)j who had been with me in the Um» 
daunUd as commander. The commander was the Hon. 
Horace L, A. Hood (now Rear-Admiral Hood,£.B., M.V.O., 
D.S.O.)* The flag-lieutenant was Maurice J. G. Cay, and 
the secretary, Paymaster John A. Keys (now Fleet Pay- 
master J. A. Keys), who was with me afterwards in my 
flagships. 

At that time, apart from being charged with the duty of 
carrying into execution the orders of the commandcr-in- 
chief, an officer second in command had no individual 
responsibility. In other words, he had little opportunity of 
acquiring from his superior officer that knowledge which, in 
the event of war, he would require in an emergency. 

Upon the adequacy of the Mediterranean Fleet depends 
the safety of the Empire in time of war ; but although war 
was then waging in South Africa, although the other Euro- 
pean Powers regarded Great Britain with open or covert 
hostility, and although a combination of France and Russia 
against this country was by no means improbable, the 
Mediterranean Fleet was barely sufficient to meet the French 
Fleet alone with any reasonable certainty of success. Ill 
other words, so far as numbers and composition were con- 
cerned, the Mediterranean Fleet was incapable of carrying 
into^execution the duties with which it must be charged in 
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hjc event of war. Under the command of Sii^ John Pi^ei^; 
U efficiency was admirable. - 

The bare statement of the requirements sufficiently indi- 
:ates their necessity. An increase of the supply of reserve 
»al, then dangerously deficient; the provision of fleet 
olliers, fully equipped, of distilling ships, of telegraph ships, 
md of hospital ships, of which until quite recently there wiu 
mly one in the Navy, and that one a present from the 
Jnited States ; of store ships, reserve ammunition ships 
ind parent ships for torpedo craft : thirty-four vessels in all, 
epresenting those auxiliaries without which no Fleet is 
idequately fitted to fulfil its duties in war. These de« 
iciencies fall to be recorded, because, although some of them 
lave since been supplied, it is still the habit of the authorities 
o neglect the provision of fleet auxiliaries, and the public 
ire taught to believe that a squadron of battleships is self- 
lufficicnt. 

The construction of submarines, which had long been the 
lUbjcct of experiment in France, having been begun by the 
Jnited States, induced me to write to Lord Goschen, First 
Lord, observing that whether or not the new arm might 
}rove valuable in war, at least it ought to be tested, and 
suggesting that two experimental boats should be ordered. 
The Admiralty shortly afterwards purchased five submarines 
)f the Holland Torpedo Boat Company, U.S.A., of a similar 
lesign to the six Hollands of the Adder class ordered by the 
Jnited States in June, 1900. The Hollands were followed 
)y the construction in this country of the “ A ” class ; and, 
IS everyone knows, the type was rapidly developed until 
jreat Britain now possesses a large fleet of these vessels. 

Having investigated when 1 was in the Undaunted the 
French system of nucleus crews, under which the older men 
ihd pensioners were employed to form skeleton crews foir * 
he ships in Reserve, upon the understanding that they were 
lOttogoto sea in full commission except in the event of 
yar, 1 sent home a report upon the subject, indicating the 
idyantage enjoyed by the French naval seaman, who, under 
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to spending the end of his career comfortably in a home port| 
and suggesting that a modification of the system might be 
introduced into our own Service. Under the British systenti 
the ships in the Steam Reserve were then kept in order by 
‘ working parties composed of men temporarily under training 
in the depots attached to the dockyards, an arrangement 
which had the disadvantage that the men who formed the 
^ crews in the event of war, would not be the men who were 
familiar with the ships. 

Some years later, the Admiralty introduced the nucleus 
crew system, which differed entirely from the principle upon 
which was based the French method, in that a proportion of 
i active service ratings were placed on board the ships of the 
Beserve, and that these crews were being constantly shifted 
from ship to ship. After a series of experiments, it was 
officially decided to man a number of ships in active com- 
mission with nucleus crews, which are officially stated to be 
as efficient as full crews; a stale of things which is as 
dangerous to the national security as it Is unfair to officers 
and men. 

The accident occurring on board the French man-of-war 
Admiral Duperri, leading to the conclusion that if cordite 
were exposed to heat above a certain temperature its ignition 
would cause an enormously increased pressure upon the gun, 
induced me officially to represent the necessity of keeping 
ammunition at an even temperature. Several years after- 
wards, a large quantity of cordite distributed among the 
Fleet was found to be in so dangerous a condition that it 
was destroyed, and the ammunition chambers were equipped 
with cooling apparatus. 

My interest in signalling inspired me to invent a new 
drill for the signalmen, in which the men themselves repre* 
;^nted ships. Linked together with a tack-line, in order to 
^eep them in station, the men executed the evolutions of ! 
A; in obedience to signals, 1 also advocated that all 
^ptainsand commanders should pass the signal sch()pl 
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a qualification for fiag-comodaod/ Every adffiif^ otight to 
be familiar with manoeuvre signals at least; for in default 
of that knowledge, he does not know that a wrong signid 
^as been hoisted in his flagship until he sees the ships 
making a wrong manoeuvre. An admiral who undei^ands 
signals will seldom, if ever, be observed hoisting a negative. 

It was in the year 1900 that H.M.S. TerribU, com- 
manded by Captain Percy M. Scott (now Admiral Sir P. M. 
Scott, K.C.B., K.C.V.O.) on the China station, distingmshed ^ 
herself by making a gunnery record of a percentage of 
76*92 hits, as compared with the mean percentage of all 
ships in commission, of which the highest was 46*91 (lo-inch 
gun), and the lowest was 28*2 (16*25 inch and 13*5 inch). 
Comparing the Renown^ flagship of the Mediterranean, with 
the Terrible, both really smart ships, it was clear that there 
must be something radically wrong with our gunnery train- 
ing, when the Terrible made more than twice the number of 
hits with her 6-inch guns in the same number of rounds. 

wrote home, suggesting that, as Captain Percy Scott 
had solved the difficulties with which we were all struggling, 
it would be advisable to send him to the various Fleets and 
Squadrons to teach us the right methods. 1 also wrote to 
Captain Percy Scott, expressing my interest in his achieve- 
ment, and received from him a courteous reply, enclosing 
much useful information : which enabled me to represent to 
the commander-in-chief that consideration should be given 
to the new arrangements for shooting instituted on the China 
station, owing to the inventions and the industry of Captain 
Percy Scott. It was also urged that a gunnery training 
ship should be attached to each Fleet, 
jjj^jj^mong the excellent practices introduced by the com- 
a the writing of essays by officers upon 

subject — the interchange of ideas being of much 
the perhaps of hardly less utility, wa^ 

gjj^y^xercise in composition. Many naval officers evince 
vrhord literary ability; but there is always a proportion 
' yind accurate expression a difficulty. Few, howevet^^sp; 



^ disfxially succumb the knthor of the foUowthg sl^idi : 
fMde mf response to a request from an admirai for the i 
explanation of a mistake in manoeuvring. The reply was: 

•* When signal Aa pendant was made reduced to 30 

revolutions and as she gradually dropped astern to get astern > 
of observed her bearing she suddenly seemed to stop 
and turn towards us and we stopped and went astern on 

seeing flj^ship passing ahead of altogether we had turned 

, 6 points by that time. My object was to get under her 
*stcm by dropping and watching her thinking that she was 
dropping gradually to get astern." 

At this time, the Board of Admiralty effected many 
improvements. The coal supply for the Mediterranean was 
increased, the Mediterranean Fleet was strengthened, and 
provided with colliers and with a hospital ship; better ships 
were allocated for gunnery training at the home ports; the 
old coastguard ships were replaced with modern vessels; 
submarines were added to the Fleet; the signalling was 
improved ; the regulations for training gunnery and torpedo 
ratings were revised ; obsolete ships were removed from the 
effective list; a naval tactical school was established; and 
combined manoeuvres of the Channel and Mediterranean 
Fleets were instituted. 

While Vice-Admiral Sir John Fisher was commander- ^ 
in-chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, he greatly improved its 
fighting efficiency. As the result of his representations, the 
slocks of coal at Malta and Gibraltar were increased, the 
torpedo flotillas were strengthened, and tlie new breakwaters 
at Malta were begun. S<^me of Sir John Fisher’s reforms , 
are confidential ; but among his achievements which became 
common knowledge, the following are notable; From a 
12-knot Fleet with breakdowns, he made a 1 5-knot Fleet 
without breakdowns ; introduced long range target practice, 
and instituted the Challenge Cup for heavy gun shooting; 
Instituted various war practices for officers and men ; invited, 
with excellent results, officers to formulate their opinions 
Upon cruising and battle formation; drew up complebB 
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inftructipns for torpedo ; ,^ercM cx^tsm ii) towing 
destroyers and battleships in towing one anoto^ thereby 
proving the utility of the device for saving - coal in an 
emergency; and generally carried into execution Fleet 
exercises based, not on tradition but, on the probabilities^ 
of war. 

The Ramillies competing in rifle-shooting, hockey, pistol 
shooting and the squadron athletic sports, took the Medi- 
terranean Jewel and £i ; was first in the sweepstakes; tied . 
first for the Pembroke Plate ; won the tug-of-war twice, and 
the greasy pig race twice; altogether, the ship took six 
firsts, nine seconds, and five thirds, out of 19 events. 

In the early days of motor-cars, a motor-car race 
between Captain George Neville and myself was arranged, 
the course being from the bottom to the top of the Rock of 
Gibraltar. My car broke down, and Neville won the race. 
Another breakdown in the same car occurred 29 miles 
distant from Vigo. That night I was giving a dinner in 
Vigo to the Municipality and all the notabilities. I had 
not recovered from a bad fall 1 had had with the Pytchlcy 
a few weeks previously, when I broke my pelvis. I was 
riding a first-class hireling hunter; a bullfinch had been cut, 
and the hedging was in the field towards us ; my horse took 
off* at the end of the hedging in the field, and (as they say 
in Ireland) threw a magnificent lep, but failed to clear the 
top of the wattles, and came over on top of me. 

So, when the car broke down, 1 could not walk. There 
was no help near. The two friends who accompanied me, 
Hed worth Lambton and Hwfa Williams, volunteered to 
get assistance. Finding none, they had to walk twenty- 
one miles into Vigo. Hwfa Williams was wearing pumps. 
For several days previously, distrusting the car, he had 
equipped himself with stout boots in case of accident ; hoW, 
of course, he had left them in the ship. When he had first 
arrived on board, he had declared that he was so ill that 
he could not be long for this world; but the walk inta 
Vigo cheered him up wonderfully. 



t tDW^ in tbe car into Vigo, krriving 

ahouit. im^ p*doc\i in the morning. In the meantime, the 
Staff had entertained my guests. 

When I had been some six months in the Mediterranean, 

I was approached as to whether I would accept the 
command of the Australian squadron. Considering that 
the appointment would not afford the opportunities 1 
desired of learning how to handle a fleet, 1 intimated my 
preference for remaining in the Mediterranean ; where I 
remained for my full time accordingly. 

On 5th February, 1902, a few days before 1 completed 
my fifty-sixth year, I hauled down my flag ; and, in pursuance 
of a stately old custom often practised on such an occasion, 
I was rowed ashore by twelve officers in the cutter. Land- 
ing at Naples, I went home, arriving in London just in time 
to attend the debate upon the Navy Estimates in the Hou.se 
of Commons. 

In the following June, Admiral Sir John iMsher 
succeeded Vice-Admiral Sir A. L. Douglas upon the 
Board of Admiralty as Second Sea Lord. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 


HER MAJESTY’S MIDSHIPMEN 

H aving adopted the practice of asking the officers 
in the Fleet under my command to write essays 
upon subjects connected with the Service, I once 
received a disquisition in which the author (a midshipman) 
dwelt sorrowfully upon the unaccountable indifference 
manifested by senior officers towards the opinions of mid- 
shipmen, who, said the writer, having young and „vigorous 
minds, were naturally better fitted to grapple with problems 
which baffled the older and slower intellect. 

This particular young gentleman must I think have 
applied his vigorous mind to the problem of how to obtain 
a generous allowance of leave. I trust I did him no 
injustice ; but whenever the Fleet lay off the coasts of 
Scotland, he was afflicted with a grievous toothache, 
requiring an immediate visit to the dentist. When he 
had gone ashore to have a tooth out in every port in 
Scotland, I sent for him. 

'‘Tell me,” I said, “ how many teeth you have left? For 
. I make out that you have had forty-six teeth extracted in 
Scotland alone." 

Many a delightful day have I had with the midshipmen 
of the ships and fleets in which I have served. We Ashed 
together, rode, shot, hunted and raced together. Memory 
does not always supply episodes in their chronological 
order ; and 1 set these down as they occur to me. 

When I was lieutenant in the BelUropkon, statiwied at 
Bermuda, 1 used to take the midshipmen out fishing. In 
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those sei»; the water is so clear that one can watch the fish 
taking the bait Once, deep down, I saw the head of a 
conger cd protfijding from the cleft of the rocks in which he 
lay. I dropped the bait in front of his nose, and watched 
hU head move back and forth, until he took the bait. Then 
1 shifted the midshipmen to the farther side of the boat to 
counterweigh the strain and to get a purchase on the line, 
and hauled out the great eel, piece by piece, and we dragged 
him into the boat. 

About that time, the midshipmen saved me from a 
highly disagreeable death. We were out fishing in my 
boat, and one of the midshipmen threw my housewife for 
snooded hooks at another, and missing him, it went over- 
board. Now my fishing housewife was a most valuable 
possession; I had made it myself; and when I saw it 
sinking slowly down through the clear water, I dived for it 
and caught it. By the time I rose to the surface, the boat 
had drifted away from me. Hailing the crew, I swam after 
the boat; and as I reached her, I was suddenly hoisted 
bodily inboard by the slack of my breeches. Almost at the 
same moment, the fin of a shark shot up beside the gunwale. 
The midshipmen, my saviours, observed that “ it was a sell 
for the shark" 

We sailed one day to North Rock, which lies about 
twenty-two miles from Bermuda, and there we fished. 
Towards evening, it came on to blow. The ship was in- 
visible from North Rock, and it was impossible to return. 
Wc tried to secure the boat to the rocks, but failed. There 
was nothing to be done but to lay to and bale. As the dark 
fell, I found we had no light. By this time the midshipmen 
'verc utterly exhausted, and were lying helpless. 1 made 
a lantern out of the mustard-pot, using oil from a sardine 
tin, and fabricating a wick from a cotton fishing line, and 
slung it on the beam. It burned all night. And all night, 
9nc of the worst nights in my recollection, wc tacked to and 
fto close-reefed. At dawn, w'e started on the return trijpt 
indj SO whimsical a thing is destiny, no sooner had wc 
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sighted the F to, than a puff of wind eatWed away th 
mast which had stood so stoutly all the night of atcmn. 

My boat was what was called a ** Mugian ^ boat, built in 
Bermuda^ Her crew consisted of one man. His name was 
Esau, and ^ he was a liberated slave of an Incomparable 
obstinacy, a fault of which I cured him in one. moment 
When we took the boat for her first trip, I was persuaded 
that I could steer her among the reefs as well as E^au. «^But 
Esau was of another opinion. When argument failed, he 
tried to wrest the tiller from me, whereupon, unshipping it, 
I brought it down on Esau’s head. I was a powerful youth, 
and I struck hard ; yet it was not the head of Eisau which 
was broken, but the tiller, though it was of oak. In trying 
to steer with a short piece of the tiller, we were nearly 
wrecked ; but Esau ventured no further remonstrance, 
neither then nor afterwards. 

There is a right way and there is a wrong way x>f dealing 
with midshipmen ; and a little imagination may reveal the 
right way. When I was in command of the Undaunted, 
stationed at Malta, 1 noticed that the midshipmen, returning 
on board after taking violent exercise on shore, were often 
overheated, with the result that they caught a chill, and 
the chill brought on Malta fever, the curse of that island 
in those days. I issued an order that overcoats were to 
be taken ashore and worn while coming off to the ship; 
and I caused a room in the Custom House to be fitted 
with pegs, upon which the coats might be left until they 
were required. 

The next thing was that a boy who came on board 
without his overcoat, had his leave stopped by the comman- 
der. There was a boxing match on shore, which I wished 
all the midshipmen to see. I intended that he should see 
the match ; and it was also necessary that, without scyeri^ 
on the one hand or indulgence on the other, the occailbn 
should be stamped upon his memory. So when the rest of 
the midshipmen had gone, I sent for the solitary youthj md 
bade him explain his case. When he had finished, I told 



'him that i io indict upon him an additional punish^ 

mcnt He i^^ me with a face of alarm. 

‘^You win go ashore," I said, "and you will write for me 
afull and an exact account of the boxing match." 

He saw^lhc match ; and after the pains of literary com- 
position, he would not so easily forget his overcoat 

In the Undaunted^ the midshipmen were taught to make 
their own canvas jumpers and trousers, 

I used to keep two or three extra guns for the use of 
the midshipmen, whom I took out shooting whenever an 
opportunity occurred. Some of the boys had never handled 
a gun before. A midshipman once shot a hare when the 
animal was right at my feet 

" Wasn’t that a good shot, sir ! "^said he joyously. 

It did* not occur to his innocence that he might have 
brought me down instead of the hare. 

On Saturdays, I took out shooting the torpedo classes 
of midshipmen, which were conducted by my old friend, 
Captain Durnford (now Admiral Sir John Durnford, K.C.B., 
D.S.O.). We advanced in very open order, placing the 
midshipmen some 200 yards apart from one another, for fear 
of accidents, and we fired at everything that came along, in 
every direction. Upon one such occasion, I took out the 
warrant officers, among whom was the carpenter, who had 
never shot anything in his life. We were after .snipe— I think 
it Platea — a bird whose flight, as all sportsmen know, is 
peculiar. A snipe in mid-flight will dive suddenly, dropping 
» earth out of sight. The old carpenter raised his gun 
reiy slowly, and aimed with immense deliberation, the 
nuzzle of his gun cautiously tracing the flight of the bird, 
bus expending cartridge after cartridge. Suddenly his 
ard dropped. He .shouted with delight and, holding his 
[Un high over his head, ran as hard as he could pelt towards 
he spot upon which, as he believed, the bird had fallen dead. 

Ve jiMr it rise behind him; but nothing would persuade . 
Iili tbit he had not slain his quarry. He searched and 
Baithediin vain. Going back in the boat, I noticed that 



lie, iiiras^ sunk in a profound melai^holy, and bade Um 

■'^oheer up. ■■”"■ ■■' '..". ■'j- ■ ■ 


“ It do seem ’ard, sir/’ he said sadtyj ** that 
I ever shot in my life, I shouldn’t be able to find it.” And 
sad he remained. * 

After one of these excursions, a midshipman brought to 
me the gun I had lent to him, with the barrels bent, 

“lam very sorry, sir,” he said. “ The fact is, I slipped 
on the rocks, and fell with the barrels under me. But,” he 
added eagerly, “ it shoots just as well as it did brfort 
sir.” 


I turned to another midshipman who had been of the 
party. 

“ Did you see him shoot before the accident ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did he hit anything?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Did you see him shoot after the accident ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did he hit anything?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then,” I said to the first midshipman, "your statement 
is correct. Will you please take the gun to the armourer 
to be repaired ? ” 

I landed at Gibraltar very early in the morning, about 
four o’clock, with the intention of cub-hunting. At the 
stables I found a midshipman, dressed in plain clothes, whom 
I did not know. I asked him what he was doing. He said 
that he wanted to go cub-hunting, but that he hadn’t a horse. 
I gave him a mount and told him to stick to me. He did 
as he was told, literally. He was in my pocket all day; 
he jumped upon the top of me; I couldn't get rid of him. 
When I remonstrated, he said ; 

“You/o/tf me to stick to you, sir. And I say,sir, «f«V 
itfunV" 

He reminds me of the first time Fred Archer, the 
famous jockey, went out hunting. He stuck as dose 



behind tis holt u my miiblitpinan dii^ to me; bothi* nepty 
tp all fetnonstrance 

"Wto are you grumbling at? I’m giving you h^f a 
length! ” . ^ 

Part of my scheme of training midshipmen in the 
Mediterranean was to send them away, under the charge of 
a lieutenant, for two days at a time, to fend for themselves 
upon one of the islands. I sent them away in the pinnace, 
and they took guns and provided their own food, and en- 
joyed themselves to the full. 

At Alexandria, the midshipmen of a United States 
warship challenged, the midshipmen in the Fleet to a pulling 
race. At that time I had a private galley, the Hiffocamfe, 
which had never been beaten ; while the Americans had a 
boat of special construction, much lighter than our Service 
boats. As the Hippocampe was not a regulation Service 
boat, I hsked the American captain whether he had any 
objection to her. He said he had none. I trained a crew 
selected from the midshipmen of the Fleet. The American' 
midshipmen were of course older and heavier than our 
boys, as they enter the Navy at a later age. At one point 
in the race they were ten lengths ahead ; but .at the end 
they were astern. 

While I was in command of the Undaunted^ two of the 
midshipmen of the Fleet performed the feat of climbing 
the Great Pyramid on the wrong side, where the stone is 
rotten. It was a most perilous proceeding; and as I was 
responsible for the party, when the boys, having nearly 
reached the top, crawled round to the .safe side, I was 
greatly relieved, and so was the Sheikh, who was imploring 
nie on his knees to stop them. The fact was that the mid- 
shipmen had refused to take the Arab guides, and had 
started before I knew what was happening. 

. I used to take the midshipmen out for paperchases at' 
Malta, The flag-lieutenant and myself, being mounted, were 
the hares. Crowds used to watch us, and we finished up ^ 
iWtii a big tea. Races on horseback for the midshipmen 
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we^e hetd at St. PauPs Bay, myself telng tKe winning- 
post, at which they arrived hot and panting. There were 
only two accidents on record, a broken arm and a broken 
leg. 

We ascended Vesuvius together, taking a heliograph, 
with which we signalled to the flagship, lying below 
in the Bay of Naples. Upon the very day the last great 
eruption began, we looked down the crater and saw the l;iva 
heaving and bubbling like boiling coffee in a glass receiver, 
and smoke bursting from it. The guides hurried u$ away 
and down ; and no sooner had we arrived at the station, 
than there sounded the first explosion, which blew up the 
spot upon which we had been standing. 

Seldom have I been more anxious than upon the day I 
stood on the roof of the Palace at Malta, and watched a 
crew of midshipmen struggling to make the harbour in a 
whole gale of wind. I had sent them in the launch to Gozo, 
and they had taken my bull-dog with them to give him 
some exercise. While they were on shore, the gale blew 
up ; and rather than break their leave, the boys set sail. To 
my intense relief, I saw them make the har^ur ; and then, 
as they hauled the sheet aft to round-to, over went the boat, 
and they were all swimming about in the harbour; but 
happily they all came safely to land, including my bull-dog. 

There was once a midshipman (an Irishman) who, 
perceiving treacle exposed for sale upon the cart of an 
itinerant vender of miscellaneous commodities, was suddenly 
inspired (I do not know why). with a desire to buy that 
condiment. 

“ What should the like of you be wanting with treacle?” 
said the man, who was a surly fellow. 

” Why shouldn’t I buy treacle ? ” said the boy. 

** How much do you w'ant ? ” 

“ As much as you’ve got.” 

** I’ve got nothing to put it in,” grumbled the man. 

"Put it in my hat,” insisted the midshipman, proffering 
that receptacle. It was a tall hat, for he was in mufti. 



Xbe Vin^ flj trei^e. reluctantly filled the hatjertth 

treacle, . %. , ^ ^ 

^ *' Wftat are you going to do with it ? he.asked again. 

“ Ill show youi” returned the midshipman ; and he swiftly 
clapped the hat over the other's head, and jammed it down, 



CHAPTER XLIX 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ANVIL 

S HORTLY after the expiration of my appointment as 
second in command in the Mediterranean, I was back 
again in the House of Commons, this time as member 
for Woolwich, having been returned unopposed. Many 
improvements in the Navy had been accomplished under 
Lord Salisbury’s administration ; but the central .defect in 
the system remained ; and the name of it was the want of a 
War Staff. There was no one in existence whose duty it 
was to discover and to represent what were the present and 
the future requirements of Imperial defence. The purpose 
with which the Intelligence Department had been consti- 
tuted at the Admiralty, that it should be developed into a 
War Staff, had not been fulfilled. The First Sea Lord was 
indeed charged with the duties of organisation for war and 
the preparation of plans of campaign ; but no one man could 
by any possibility accomplish so vast and so complex a 
task. How, then, was it done ? The answer is that it was 
not done. The extraordinary achievement of the late Sir 
Frederick Richards may of course be cited to exemplify 
what one man can do ; but Sir Frederick was the man of a 
century, alike in knowledge, ability and character ; and that 
he was enabled, as h'irst Sea Lord, temporarily to conquer 
the difficulties inherent in the system, merely proves that 
the system was so bad that a man of genius was required 
to overcome its defects, and (in a word) to achieve his 
purpose in spite of it. The supply of such men is extremely 
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When such an one appears, which (with luck) is 
onc^ ortw^ ih a generation, the System may be disregarded, 
for he will make his own system. 

But the need of a War Staff is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that, ever since it was established in 1912, its members 
have been working day and night. Two flag officers, four ^ 
captains, five commanders, one lieutenant; three majors, 
Royal Marines, six captains, Royal Marines ; one engineer- 
commander, three paymasters, and a staff of clerks: 25 officers 
and 19 civilians ; now (1913) constitute the three divisions of 
the Admiralty War Staff; more than double the number com- 
oosing the Intelligence Department when in 1912 it became 
)ne of the Divisions of the War Staff. The balance of 
)fficers and clerks was added to the Admiralty to discharge 
icw duties. Who performed these duties before the addition 
vas made? No one. What was the result ? The Govern- 
nent were ignorant of all save obvious requirements, and 
)ften of those ; and in the result, occurred periodical rcvcla- 
ions of deficiencies (sometimes called panics), involving that 
;xcessive expenditure which is the price of neglect. 

I have wrought hard to reform the system all my life. 
My successive sojourns in Parliament have been chiefly 
dedicated to that enterprise. So in 1902 I began again to 
hammer on the Parliamentary anvil. In March, I addressed 
the London Chamber of Commerce upon the lack of ad- 
ministrative efficiency in national organisation for defence. 
In June, 1 moved the reduction of the First Lord’s .salary 
in order to call attention to defects in Admiralty administra- 
tion. It was pointed out that the time of commanders-in- 
chief upon most naval stations was habitually e.vpcndcd in 
representing to the Admiralty deficiencies which would never 
have occurred were there a Department at the Admiralty 
charged with the duty of providing against them ; and that,^ 
in the lack of such a War Staff the Budget for naval , 
purposes was ba.sed upon financial and political considera- 
leaving naval requirements out of the reckoning. 

Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, Parliamentary Secretary to 
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the Admiralty, admitted that " there was ne^ f^ 

Afhent in the intellectual equipment which dir^^ ^ ouglj^ 
ta direct the enormous forces of the Empire,*' That wSs 
one way of putting it; he was perfectly right in affiraing 
that (in similar language) a thinking deparjiment was 
required in which the best sailors and soldiers should 
combine to formulate the requirements of lm|N^idl defence 
for the information of the Cabinet. 

The Government would then (at least) know what the 
requirements were. In default of that knowledge, Ministers 
were open to the reproach expressed bluntly enough by Tht 
Saturday Review at the time (28th June, 1902): 

“That the one essential qualification for commanding a 
great service such as our Navy should be an utter and entire 
ignorance of it and of everything belonging to it, so that 
this commander may approach the consideration of all 
questions relating to its well-being with absolute iihpartiality 
and perfect freedom from prejudice, is surely one of the 
most monstrous propositions ever put before men who were 
not candidates for Government departments at Yarmouth” 
(lunatic asylum). 

In the following month (July) I asked Mr. Balfour (who 
succeeded Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister) in Parliament 
a question based upon Mr. A mold -Forster’s statement afore- 
said, as it was the considered admission of a member of the 
Government. The question was : “ Whether the attention of 
the Government had been given to the need for some rci^ 
forcement of the intellectual equipment for directing 
forces of the Empire and for better preparation in advance 
with regard to the defence of the Empire.” 

Mr. Balfour replied that he would be delighted to 
increase in any way the intellectual equipment in connection;^ 
with this or any other subject. Upon being further a 8 ke 4 ^ 
what steps he proposed to take, Mr. Balfour merely added 
that he would be glad to avail himself of such talent a^ may 
be available. 

The Press thereupon accused the Prime Minister of 
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frivc^tjr. in Dewmber (1902), however, Mr. Bjilfoiiri In 
^Ijr to Another question ask^ by me in the House, said 
that subject is at this moment eng:agin|r the 

very e^est attention of the Government" There was 
alr^My in existence a Committee of Defence constituted by 
Lo^ Salisbury, as .described in a previous chapter, but 
apparently it had only met on one occasion, nor could 
anyone discover that it had ever done anything. In 1902, 
nearly twelve years had elapsed since the Hartington 
Commission had recommended the formation of a Naval 
and Military Council, which should probably be presided over 
by the Prime Minister, and consist of the Parliamentary 
Heads of the two Services, and their principal professional 
advisers. ... It would be essential to the usefulness of such 
a Council and to the interests of the country that the pro- 
ccedings and decisions should be duly recorded, instances 
having occurred in which Cabinet decisions have been 
differently understood by the two departments and have 
become practically a dead letter." 

It may be hoped, indeed, that records are kept of the 
meetings of the Committee of Imperial Defence. They 
should contain some singularly interesting information when 
the time comes for their publication, which will be when the 
nation insists, as it does insist now and then, upon finding a 
scapegoat 

To Mr. Balfour belongs the credit of having constituted 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. After the e.xperiences 
of the South African war it could scarcely be argued that 
sofhe such body was not needed. Here, then, was a ripc*^^ 
opportunity, not only for co-ordinating the administra- 
^^n of the two Services, not only for rightly estimating 
requirements of Imperial defence, but for lifting the 
^Sehdees above party politics. That opportunity was lost. 
Tile Committee of Imperial Defence immediately became,,^ 
what jt has remained, a sub-committee of the Cabinet, 
wholly in subjection to party politics. 

But In 1903, another and a highly important step ww ; 



Ukef^i^o^va^ds orgai^tteij for war,' fo W formation bf the 
Commercial Branch of the Intelligence bepa^ent at 
the Admiralty, charged with the duty of dealing; with the 
relations of the Navy and the mercantile marine in time of 
war and with the protection of commerce and food supply. 

A few years later, the Department was abolished during 
a period of confusion ; but it was restored as part of the 
War Staff soon after the constitution of that body. 

It will be observed that the utility of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence depended primarily upon the work of a 
War Staff ; for its naval and military members could only 
be placed in possession of the information with regard to 
requirements which it was (theoretically) their duty to impart 
to the political members, by means of a War Staff. But for 
several years after the formation of the committee, there was 
no War Staff in existence at the Admiralty. 

In December, 1902, occurred an opportunity fpr intro* 
ducing physical and military instruction into the elementary 
schools. The Education Bill was then before Parliament; 
in the elementary school system, the machinery required 
to provide physical and military training already existed: 
and in my view, it should be utilised, ‘Mn order that our 
manhood should have had some previous training if called 
upon to fight in defence of the Empire.” With regard to 
physical education, its necessity was exemplified in the large 
number of recruits rejected for disabilities during the South 
African war; and as to military instruction, the proposal 
was based upon the necessity of teaching discipline and 
‘ the rudiments of manly accomplishments to the young, by 
means of education in marching, giving orders, swimming, 
and shooting with a small-bore rifle. These considerations 
were placed by me before the Duke of Devonshire, who had 
charge of the Education Bill in the House of Lords, at the 
same time asking him to exert his influence to obtain the 
insertion of a clause embodying the proposals. # 

The Duke replied that Lord Londonderry, who was thep 
Minister of Education, was considering how far it ^as 
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possIhW for of Education to effect Ac 
desif^/ Bat he added the surprising Information that “ a - 
considerabie portion of ray suggestions ** referred to matters ^ 
which can only be dealt with by the War Office.** 

In the House of Commons, I moved that “ physical and 
militaiy instruction shall be compulsory in all schools 
supported by public funds.'* Then it was stated that the 
question of physical education could not be debated with 
reference to the Bill, but that there would be no objection 
to such a clause being inserted in the Education Code. 

When I proposed accordingly that such a clause should 
be inserted in the Code of Education, Lord Londonderry 
said tliat he agreed with the Duke of Devonshire that such 
suggestions could only be dealt with by the War Office. I 
had no idea then, nor have I any conceptioti now, what that 
cryptic statement meant. I pointed out at the time that it 
was wholly incomprehensible, the War Office having nothing 
whatever to do with elementary schools, but to no avail. 
The proposal was largely supported in the Press, but without 
effect upon the Government. The War Office phantom, 
which was about as relevant to the discussion as the ghost 
of Caesar, proved irresistible. Nothing wa*? done; except 
that the Government laid another brick in their favourite 
pathway of lost opportunities. 

The useol oil fuel in battleships began in February, 1903 ; 
when the Mars and Hannibal went to sea, each fitted to 
burn oil in two boilers out of eight. One ship emitted white 
smoke, the other yellow; and both gave forth a smell so* 
dreadful that, when I was in command of the Fleet, I told 
the captains of those ve.s.sels that 1 should place them to 
windwarej of the enemy as the two most formidable ships 
available. Nothing is better than oil fuel, on one condition— 
that you have got it. 

Tile necessity of Jiromoting officers to flag rank earlier, 
in order that they might gain the requisite experience while 
*till\ young, was again urged by me, and to this end 1 
ttlvocated an increase of the rear-admirals’ list. Aij 
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im^ovement has since been made in this rfc^ect In 1902 
there ivere 39 rear-admirals; in iQisj the number had been 
incr^sed to 55. 

Early in 1903, I visited America (for the third time), 
being most hospitably entertainwl by my old friend, Colonel 
Robert M. Thompson. During my stay with Colonel 
Thompson, who has been connected with the United States 
Navy, I saw much of the American Fleet, and had the 
pleasure of becoming acquainted with many American naval 
officers. Admiral Brownson I knew already ; I had met 
Admiral Bob Evans in the Mediterranean when he was a 
commander ; and I had enjoyed a conversation with Captain 
(now Admiral) Mahan upon his visit to England some years 
previously. 

Admiral Evans was kind enough to place a torpedo-boat 
at my disposal, the Worden, in which I went from Pensacola 
to Pontagoorda. I astonished the signalman by reading a 
semaphore signal made to me by the flagship, before he did. 
the hospitality extended to me by the officers of the United 
States Navy was almost embarrassing in its profusion ; and 
I shall always retain the pleasantest memories of that 
Service. 

At a dinner of the Pilgrims’ Society held at the Waldorf 
Hotel, New York, on 4th February, in the course of my 
address I observed that "battleships are cheaper than 
battles”; accidentally inventing a maxim of five words 
which does in fact contain the essence of naval policy, and 
V which, touching the practical American imagination, ran 
throughout the United States. 

In October, 1902, I was promoted to the rank of vice- 
> admiral. 

In February, 1903, having been offered the command ol 
the Channel Fleet, I resigned my seat at Woolwich; where 
I was succeeded by Mr. Will Crooks^ who was elected or 
I ith March by a majority of 3229. 
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THE CHANNEL FLEET 

H M.S. Majestic, first-class battleship, completed in 
1895, sister ship to the Magnificent (which was built 
• at Chatham during my time at that port as cap|;aln 
of the Steam Reserve), was one of nine ships of the same 
class; the rest being Magnificent, Hannibal, Prince George, 
Victorious, Jupiter, Mars, Cccsar and Illustrious. These re- 
presented an improvement on the preceding Royal Sovereign 
class, the Renown, a beautiful, somewhat smaller vessel, 
being a class by herself. 

The Majestic is of 14,900 tons displacement, carries four 
i2-inch. and twelve 6-inch guns, was of knots designed 
speed, and had a complement of 772. My flag was hoisted 
in the Majestic on V7th April. 1903. The Channel Fleet, of 
which I was now in command, consisted of the Majestic (flag 
of vice-admiral), Magnificent (flag of Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. A. G. Curzon-Howe, and afterwards of Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. Hedworth Lambton), Jupiter, Hannibal, Mars, 
and Prince George, battleships ; Hogue and Sutlej, armoured 
cruisers; and Doris, Pactolus and Prometheus, small cruisers. 

Vice-Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson (now Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson, V.C., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O.), whom 
I relieved, was a consummate master of the art of handling ■ 
a Fleet, a great tactician, a man inexorably devoted to the 
Service, to which he gave unsparing labour. 

The Staff in the Majestic consisted of the flag-captaiii, 
Hugjt Evan-Thomas ; the flag-commander, Michael Culme- 
Scyfiiour; the flag-lieutenant, Charles D. Roper; and the 



gecKtiuy, John A^'IC^s,' The coiaiqkbdtf ' iras HetMy g, 
Pelly (now Captain Pelly* M.V.O.). * 

, ' As the efficiency of the Fleet dejpendi updh its admin}, 
so the admiral depends upon the officers of hia staff and 

upon the captains under his command ; because it is thein 
to execute his policy. I have always said that they were 
the officers who did the work and who were entitled to the 
credit of it. In the conduct of a Fleet, it is first of all neces- 
sary that the admiral and the officers of the Fleet should 
work together in a common understanding. For this reason, 
the captains should have access to the admiral at all times 
of the day or night, and in all matters affecting the organisa- 
tion and fighting efficiency of the Fleet they should be in 
full possession of his views, and the admiral of their views. 

Efficiency consists in the maintenance of the most rigid 
discipline, together with cheerfulness, contentment and smart- 
ness. To this end, definite and strict orders must be* issued; 
no mistake or failure, however small, must be allowed to pass, 
and, conversely, merit should be commended ; and as much 
leave should be given as the exigencies of the Service permit. 
The admiral is responsible for the whole administration, 
smartness and efficiency of the Fleet. The captains are re- 
sponsible for the administration, smartness and discipline of 
the individual ships of the Fleet. The officers and men 
of the Royal Navy are loyal to the core; and when a 
mistake occurs, it is usually due, not to a deficiency on their 
part but, to the failure of the senior officer of the Fleet to 
. give his orders clearly and to show beforehand what is to be 
done and how it is to be done. 

But for the adequate treatment of the subject of Fleet 
Administration, a volume would be needed ; the principle 
only can be indicated in these pages, together with such 
ins^nces of its practice as may serve a useful purpose Or 
may possess intrinsic interest. 

The question of giving leave, for example, is of essential 
importance, because the comfort and contentment of officers 
and men so largely depend upon the system employed; In 
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from dinner on Saturday, every week, the liberty 
tnen being due on board at seven o’clock on the following 
BlondVy morning, so that, if the Fleet were at Portland, 
tl^y had only one night at home. Many of the inen were 
therefore obliged to Ipend Sunday night in travelling' ; often, 

If they were not to break their leave, arriving at the port ; 
hours before they could get a boat off to their ship, and 
spending the interval shelterless and miserable. In the 
result the number of leave-breakers was usually very large. 

By means of altering the system, the number was at once 
reduced to a fraction, such, for instance, as eight men, all of 
whom were accounted for. Under the new arrangement week- 
end leave was allowed once a month, when the lilx:rty men of 
one watch left their ships on Friday after dinner instead of upon 
Saturday, and returned on board at noon on Monday, instead 
of at seven o'clock in the morning. Thus they had three nights 
at home once a month, instead of one night at home twice 
a month ; and had to pay only one fare for three nights, 
instead of two fares for two nights. In these matters the 
question of expense should always be considered. Another 
advantage was that whereas heretofore one watch was 
always absent on Sundays, under the new arrangement all 
officers and men were on board upon two Sundays in every 
month. 

The Navy, unlike the Army, is always on active service, 
and ts perpetually practising in j)cace what it will be required 
to do in war. In the Navy, the only dilTerencc between peace 
and war is that in war the target fires back. Hence it Is 
that the record of a command afloat consists almost entirely 
of incessant routine work ; such as the evolutions of: cUat 
skip for extion^ boats pull rottnd Fltet^ collision and grounding 
smhnst fire stations, out fire engine, moor ship, unmoor ship^ 
out nets, in nets, taking in tow, casting off tow, let go sheet 
oni^r, let go stem, hedge, bower anchors, weigh and cat sheet 
anchor by hand, in boom boats, let go and pick up both lifebut^s 
at sea, coaling, flag-signalling, man and arm boats, running 
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td^edm; field-^n dmd company landing, mfy pr^oiiei, tkt, 
These are matters of course. The FlMt is couatahtly exer- 
cised in manoeuvres and in tactics ; there is gunnery practice; 
and there are the periodical combined manoeuvres. 

In the Fleet under my command, the drills and '^erciste 
were particularly onerous; for it was a^riile never to go to 
sea or to steam from port to port without practising some 
exercise or tactical problem. For every pound's worth of 
coal burnt, a pound’s worth of training. Officers and men 
delighted in these exercises ; and all (including the com* 
mander-in-chief) learned something from them. 

In July, 1903, the Channel Fleet assembled at Spithead 
io welcome the United States Squadron, consisting of the 
Kearsage, flag of Admiral Cotton, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Machias. The American officers were entertained to 
lunch by the Pilgrims’ Society, and it fell to me to propose the 
United States Navy, Admiral Cotton responding. 
the Prince of Wales accepted an invitation to breakfast on 
board the American flagship. 

In August took place the combined manoeuvres of the 
Channel, Home and Mediterranean Fleets; at their con- 
clusion, the Fleets met in Lagos Bay for tactical exercises: 
25 battleships, 42 cruisers, and gunboats and destroyers, 
under the supreme command of Admiral Sir Compton E. 
Domville, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Colonel Robert M. Thompson was a welcome guest of 
mine at this time, and subsequently in all the ships in which 
I flew my flag. Colonel Thompson afterwards published 
some observations upon the manoeuvres in the Evening Post, 
U.S.A., from the point of view of an American officer who 
began his career in the United States Navy. 

“ When the three Fleets participating in those manoeuvres 
fwerc combined, there were 72 battleships and cruisers, with 
nearly 40,000 men, all under the command of one admired : 
probably the strongest Fleet ever brought together in dm 
history of the world. This enormous assemblage of ves^ 
was handled without a single break. When the entire 73 



lin t0 aachor bi eight tines, had there bera a 8traight<e^ 
plaoi^d III front of thorn jt would not have shown a ship), it 
seems to me, a foot out of position. They made a 

aa4 when you consider that in point of time, at the 
spi^ the ships were going, they were only one minute apart, 
every seaman will appreciate how wonderfully they must 
have been handled.” 

Colonel Thompson very kindly presented a challenge 
shield for the best gun in the flagship of the Channel Fleet 
(afterwards Atlantic Fleet), to be inscribed with the names 
of the crew of the best gun at the annual gunlayers’ com- 
petition ; and at the same time generously placed in trust a 
sum of money the interest of which, amounting to lo a year, 
was to be presented to the winning gun’s crew. The record 
for the Casar while my flag was flown in that vessel was 
r8 hits out of 21 rounds in two minutes. 

In 'September, 1903, the Fleet visited Scarborough; in 
pursuance of the principle that to afford the public oppor- 
tunities for seeing the Fleet and for making acquaintance, 
with the ships, arouses and maintains a healthy interest in 
the Service. Upon this occasion, I invited my old constituents 
at York to visit the Fleet. They came in thousands; but 
sad to say, Jthe weather was so bad that they could not leave 
the shore. 

When the Fleet was visiting Ireland, a certain worthy 
character, very well known in Kingstown, Dublin, whose 
chosen occupation is — or was — selling newspapers, came to 
me, as his countryman, on board the Majestic^ to his intense 
excitement 

“Glory to God, Lord Char-less,” he screamed, "is that 
yourself in the gold hat I ” And he shrieked like a macaw, ; 
so, that the men began to crowd on deck to see what was 
the matter. I had to tell him to pijje down, or they would 
turn the fire-engine on him. 

The story of the accident to the Prince George and Its 
f^‘f sores to illustrate the emergencies of sea life. The „ 
Cbannd Fleet was engaged in manoeuvres without lights 
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Cape ^inikerr^ M tEe’ night of i7th’Oct(^^.i9&' two 
midshipmet) of the Prince George were relaxing l^r mi^ 
a^r the strain of the day’s work with a hand at When 
the game was interrupted by the entrance into the gun-^ni 
of the stem of the Hannibal^ before which apparition the 
young gentlemen incontinently fled. , 

The signal instantly made by the Hannibal^ 
collided with the Prince George^* was received on board the 
flagship at 9.41 p.m. During the next half-hour the mast- 
head flashing lamps winked their messages back and forth; 
and at 10.10 the Prince George signalled that there was a 
large hole in her gun-room, and that the submerged flat, 
cockpit and steering compartment were full of water. 

The actual extent of the injury, as afterwards ascertained, 
caused by the impact upon the port quarter of a 15,000 ton 
battleship travelling at about nine knots, was an indentation 
in the form of an inverted pyramid, the apex at the level 
of the protective steel deck, the base level with the upper 
deck, measuring 24 feet 8 inches in height, and 6 feet 6 inches 
across at the upper deck, and diminishing to a crack at the 
apex, where the ship’s side had been driven in to a depth of 
I foot 4 inches, by the impact of the Hannibal. In the 
centre of the indentation was a triangular rift, smarting from 
the crack at the bottom, measuring 3 feet 4 inches in height 
and 1 foot 6 inches in breadth at the top. 

At II o’clock p.m. I went on board the Prince George \ 
examined into the damage; made a general signal to the 
Fleet ordering all hand-pumps and 14 foot planks and 
plenty of wedges to be sent on board the Prince George. 
tinder Captain F. L. Campbell, perfect discipline had been 
maintained; the collision mat had been placed over the 
Injury ; and the men were working cheerily with hand* 
'pumps and baling out with buckets the water from the 
.|^n-room. The rudder was out of action, the steam-pipes 
bdng full of water. The engineer-commander had wisely 
fhut off steam when the helm was amidships, thus, avoiding , 
iihe jamming of the rudder. Had the rudder jammed to 
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starboatd or fo port, the difficulty of steering by &e screws 
would b^ve b^n ’ j^tly increased. The bulkheads closing 
in the cbmpartnnlents which were full of water, and all . 
horizontal water-tight doors, were shored up with baulks 
of ttoiber. But the water was still coming In, because, owing 
to the indentation in the side of the ship, the collision mat 
did not fit tightly to it. 

The Fleet was ordered to proceed to Fcrrol. 

I sent on a boat to buoy the sunken rocks ; a proceeding 
which aroused the suspicions of the Spanish authorities; 
who, however, upon learning the circumstances, were most 
courteous and obliging. The boat, however, was only able 


to get down one buoy. 

The Hrjoe had gone aground in the passage into Ferrol 
in 1892, and three vessels had gone aground subsequently. 

Captain Campbell took the Prince George into Ferrol 
harbour, up the tortuous channel, which, owing to unbuoyed 
sunken rocks, is difficult and dangerous. Under my direc- 
tions Captain Campbell steered by the screws, both screws 
going slow, or going astern slow with one propeller, and 
stopping the other, according to which way it was necessary 
to turn her head, and thus reducing her way if she were 
nearing a rock, and by this method keeping her under 
perfect control At this time the ship was heavily down 
by the stern, drawing 25 feet 2 inches forward and 34 feet 
6 inches aft. Her stern walk was flush with the water. 

Immediately upon the arrival of the Pnnee George in 
Ferrol harbour (on Sunday, i8th October) ilivers and work- 
ing parties were sent to her from all the other ships, and 
the Spanish Government courteously placed the resources of 
the dockyard at my disposal. The working parties work^ 
day and night in three watches. On Monday, the * 
arnioured cruiser. Captain John L. Marx, M. V.O., was p acc 4 
alongside the Prince George and employed her salvage 

first thing to do was to prevent more water from 
coming in and to get rid of the water already m the ship. 
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Mats were made of canvas; thrumm^ with blankets, ana 
these, with collision mats cut up, and shot matsj were 
horizontally through the holes in the ship’s side and wedged 
up so that the ends of the mats projected inside and opt; 
and the pioisture, causing them to swell, closed up the 
holes. At the same time the water was being pumpi^ out 
and coffer-dams were being constructed on the inside of 
the ship. 

The coffer-dam was a stout wooden partition built round 
the injury in the ship side, thoroughly buttressed from within 
the ship with stout baulks of timber. It thus formed a 
chamber, which was filled up with all sorts of absorbent 
and other material, such as seamen’s beds, blankets, rope, 
hammocks, pieces of collision mats, gymnasium mattresses, 
cushions, biscuit tins, etc. Thus the coffer-dam formed a 
block, part absorbent and part solid, wedged and shored over 
the site of the injury. In addition, the splintered wood 
sheathing was cut away and trimmed up, and the mouth of 
the submerged torpedo tube was stopped up with blankets 
and wedges, and sealed up with iS^^-inch steel plate bolted 
to the ship’s side. 

The extent of the injury may be exemplified by the 
amount of stuff used for filling up the .coffer-dams and for 
stopping the leaks, which was: lo shot hole stopper mats; 
two collision mats 1 5 feet by 15 feet ; 350 seamen’s hammocks, 
nine boats’ covers, 14 coat-shoot covers, eight steaming covers, 
11 coaling screens, 1500 yards of deckcloth, 23 shot-hole 
stopper mats cut into pieces, 57 blankets, one ewt of oakum 
and cotlon waste, and about 1000 wooden wedges, etc. etc. 
Over 145 tons of ammunition and stores were shifted in 
order to trim the ship. 

The divers and carpenters of the Fleet worked continu- 
. ally in three watches from 3 p.m. on Sunday, i8di of 
October, till 6 a.m. on Friday, 23rd of October. Thpre 
were 'employed: 24 engine-room artificers, 24 stokers, B8 
carpenter ratings, 43 divers and attendants. The majority 
of ti^ divers and carpenters were working in three wdteh^ 
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for the v^olc time ; that is, from 30 to 46 working houra 
each: From the time stated, a period of lu hours, 1^8 
men were ' Cmplpyed for various periods. The total “ men* 
hoars" artnounted to 3898, of which 3219 were done 
by 27 divers and 60 carpenters. Two engineer sub- 
lieutenants from other vessels of the Fleet assisted the 
engineer staff of the ship. 

At the completion of the repairs the Prince George, 
leaving Ferrol on 24th October^ proceeded to Port.smouth 
escorted by the Sutlej. Although the weather was rough, 
the total amount of water shipped by the Prince George 
during the voyage was one gallon ; a proof of the excellent 
work done by the artificers. 

The repairs were carried out in six days altogether; 
the carpenters of the Fleet being under Mr. Lavers, chief 
carpenter of Majestic, and the divers of the Fleet under 
Mr. Manners, gunner of Majestic. The total cost of the 
stores purchased at Ferrol was £\\(), 2s. 4d. The whole 
incident is an example, but one of many, of the ability of 
the Fleet to execute its own repairs. 

In the following year, the officers and men of the Majestic 
turned over to the Ccesar, in which ship my flag was hoisted 
on 2nd February, 1904, and in which it was flown during the 
remainder of the commission. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Germany visited Gibraltar 
in MarcTh, in the s.s. Kiinig escorted by H.I.M. crui.ser 
Priedrich KarL His Majesty hoisted his flag a.s Honorary 
Admiral in the Royal Navy in the Ccesar. On the 20th, 
hb Majesty honouring me with his presence at dinner in 
the Casar, the boats of the Fleet were lined on either side 
of the passage between the Kimig Albert and the Ccesar ', 
and when the Emperor proceeded between the lines, every 
boat burned a blue light, all oars were tossed, blades fore 
and aft, in perfect silence, the midshipmen conveying their 
orders by signs. After dinner, when it fell to me to propose 
hii Majesty’s health, and I stood up, glass in hand, as I 
3 *: 
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sud the words ^'Emperor of Germany" a toek^ #eiit up 
deck above, and at the signal every ahjp in the 
Fleet fired a Royal Salute. 

As the Emperor was leaving that night, the German Hag 
apd the Union Jack were hoisted on the Rock, half the search- 
lights of the Fleet being turned on the one flag, and half on 
the other. Precisely as the Konig- Albert passed between the 
ends of the breakwaters, two stands of a thousand rockets, 
each stand placed upon the end of a breakwater, were ignited, 
and rushing upwards, met in a triumphal arch of fire high 
over the mast-heads of the Emperor’s ship. 

In the following October Ow) occurred one of those 
sudden and unforeseen emergencies which test alike the 
readiness of the Fleet and the temper of the nation. The 
Fleet was ready, and the nation lost its temper. 

The Russo-Japanese war was then waging. The 
Channel Fleet, which had been coaling, left Portland at 
midday on 17th October for Gibraltar. On the 21st, the 
Fleet left Lagos. On the same day, just before midnight, 
the Russian Baltic F'leet, commanded by Admiral Rojdes- 
venski, who believed that hjs Fleet was about to be attacked 
by Japanese torpedo-boats, fired upon the British Gamecock 
Trawling Fleet in the vicinity of the Dogger Bank, in the 
North Sea. The steam trawler Crane was sunk, her captain 
and third hand were killed, and the Russian Fleet proceeded 
upon its course. Of these things we in the Channel Fleet 
were of course ignorant. The next day, the Channel Fleet 
was exercised in running torpedoes, and a torpedo attack 
for exercise upon Gibraltar was arranged for the night of 
the 23rd-24th. 

In the meantime, the news of the North Sea incident 
had run about the world ; democracy in England wanted war; 
and the occurrence of highly strained relations between 
Great Britain and Russia coinciding with the arrival of the 
Channel Fleet at Gibraltar, upon which the torpedo-boats 
were innocently making a night attack, might have resultsed 
in their being mistaken for a real enemy. Fortunately, 
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^e fnoiir^ing bf the 24th, the Fleet was anchored ih the 
harbour pf Gibraltar; I learned the news; received ttiy 
instructions by telegram, and made ray dispositions. 

On that day, peace and war hung in the balance, The 
Home, Channel and Mediterranean Fleets were instructed 
to act in concert, a detachment of the Mediterranean Fleet 
being ordered to reinforce the Channel Fleet at Gibraltar. 
The Russian Baltic Fleet was then proceeding to Vigo, a 
detachment of it being already at Tangier. On the following 
day (25th October) King Edward received a message from 
the Czar expressing the profound regret of his Imperial 
Majesty. It is a matter of history how the negotiations 
proceeded until an amicable settlement was arranged. The 
uncertainty, however, lasted until the 7th November. 

It is a subject for thankfulne.ss that there was no engage- 
ment The Russian ships were so loaded with coal and 
stores that their upper-deck guns could not have been 
worked, and a fight would have been murder. Nor would 
war have been justified. The popular indignation was due 
to a misunderstanding, and the misunderstanding arose 
because the Russian admiral did not procceil to the nearest 
British port and explain the circumstances. If he believed 
that the Fleet was about to be attackctl by torpedo craft, he 
was right to fire upon what he thought was the enemy, nor 
could he risk the time required to exchange recognition 
sigiials. 

The result of the Russian admiral’s mistake was to 
kindle a sudden resentment in this country which as nearly 
as possible forced a war betwx*en the two nations, It is 
one of the dangers inherent in the nature of democracy in 
all countries, that while democracy ^ dislikes and hinders 
cMTganisation and preparation for war, the moment that its 
Vi^ty or self-respect is injured, democracy wants to fight. 
It is the impulse of .the mob: The North .Sea incident was 
one example of this disastrous tendency; the Spanish>v 
American war was another. 
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But had war been' most unfortunately declared by Great 
Britain in October, 1904, the Navy would have been quite 
ready. All it had to do was to proceed to the scene of 
operations. In this respect, it owns an advantage over the 
Army, because the Navy is always on active service, and 
does nothing in war which it is not doing every day in 
peace; if it is not fighting an enemy, it is fighting the 
elements ; and whether in peace or in war, it goes to dinner 
at the same time. The Army, on the other hand, must do 
in war what it cannot do in peace; it changes from one 
condition to quite another ; and the transition stage involves 
immense organisation, expense and discomfort. 

In December, 1904, owing to the redistribution of the 
Fleet, the Channel Fleet became the Atlantic Fleet, which 
was under my command until the 5th March, 1905, when 
I hauled down my flag. 



CHAPTER LI . 

BOAT RACING 

T HE^ enthusiasm'Lwhich I have always felt for the 
noble sport of rowing induced me, while in com- 
mand of the Undaunted, to publish some notes on the 
subject of men-of-war pulling races, and how to win them, 
the substance of which is here reproduced, in the hope that 
they may still prove of use in the Service. 

One* of the results of steam and machinery having 
succeeded masts, yards and canvas in a man-of-war was the 
creation of greater interest in pulling races. The regattas 
held in different fleets and .squadrons had become yearly 
events, keenly looked forward to by both ofllccns and men. 
This was very desirable, not only for the sake of the exercise 
which it encouraged (physical exercise of an arduous character 
being in a measure lost to the Service since the necessity 
for masts and yards had been .so diminished) but, for the 
well-being and good feeling which healthful exercise in- 
variably produces. Committees were formed, rules and regu- 
lations were laid down in a clear and business-like manner, 
and sums of money were given in prizes; which sums 
amounted on the Mediterranean Station to about £200— 
£SO or £60 being given by the Malta Canteen, and the 
remainder being raised by subscription among the officers 
of the Fleet 

Man-of-war boats, being built for fighting and weight 
j ciUTying, are different from boats built for racing purposes 
I on irMh water ; but the prize will generally be gained by the 
, crew of the man-of-war boat which has carefully and con* 
w 
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gisteptlf , followed the fundamental principles' u^n which 
traces pulled in racing boats on fresh water are won. 

From the time the boat’s crew is selected, until her stem 
. has passed the winning-post, no detail which may add to 
;:Lthe chance of a boat winning should be omitted, no matter 
- how small it may appear. ■ \ 

In selecting a boat’s crew, endeavour should be made tc 
have the men near about the same height, in order to enable 
them all to take the same length of stroke with ease to them 
selves and to make their effort at the same moment. Then 
should be no great disparity in their weights. The men al 
round should be a fairly level lot, which will make it easier fo 
them to train as a whole. A crew resembles a chain, in tha 
a crew is no stronger than its weakest man, just as a chain i 
no stronger than its weakest link. If a weak or an untraine 
man be placed in a boat, he will, soon after the start, thro 
extra work on the others. An indifferent crew of twelve me 
trained alike as to condition, length of stroke, and pullir 
accurately together, provided the boats are equal, will sure 
win a long race against a crew composed of ten vast 
superior and two indifferently trained men. Sin^ilarly, 
heavy boat with an indifferently sized crew, well traim 
\ will undoubtedly beat a magnificent crew in a good bo 
untrained. 

A rule should be strictly enforced that individi 
members of one crew are not to be trained or to pull w 
another crew. It is very much the habit at men-of-v 
regattas to encourage the best oars in a ship to pull in t 
or three (sometimes in four or five) races. This practice 
much to be deprecated, not only in the interest of the n 
. himself, but in the interest of boat racing. If a man v 
pulls in several boats be laid up, he probably jeopard! 
the chances of winning several races. 

The selection of a coxswain is a most important cleni 
in getting a crew together. He should be a mari o 
certain seniority, who commands attention, perfectly i 
and collected, of good nerve and determination. ‘ CoxswJ 
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ddective in these qualities have lost many races, and cox* 
swains possessing them have just pulled off many races.- 
The training of the crew must as a rule depend entirely on^ 
the coxswain. For a 12-oared boat he should always, in 
order to provide for contingencies, train at least two more 
men than the number required in the race. ' 

For smaller boats he should always arrange to train more 
men than the actual crew ; many racei; have been lost owing 
to this detail having been neglected, and one of the crew 
having broken down in his training just before the race. 

After the crew is selected, the coxswain with their 
help and assistance should draw up certain rules in 
order to ensure constant and regular practice, as well as 
to avoid those hindrances to training to be found after 
frequent visits to the canteen. One or two men taking a 
glass of beer too much during training has indirectly been 
the cause of many a race being lost, owing to the loss of 
practice to the crew as a wnole, and to the disturbance of 
that harmony which must exist if a boat’s crew is to be 
thoroughly trained. 

Whether it is from his early training, or from the heavy 
and clumsy nature of his oars, or from the weight of the 
boats he has to pull, the British bluejacket, as a rule, pulls 
the worst oar possible to enable him to stay and pull 
through to the end a well-contested long race. If he be 
left to himself, he sits bolt upright on his thwart, beginning 
his stroke from that position, ami ;q>j).u'tai!ly under the 
impression that the expre ssion “ Bend your back ” indicates 
that he should bend his back forward instead of bending it 
aft; and totally unconscious that when he falls back towards 
the bow he only pulls his weight, but that when he bends 
forward towards the stern he pulls his strength atui his 
weight; and he usually holds the loom of his oar with bent 
arms, frequently giving one or two jerks during the stroke, 
the last one of which may bring his oar out of the water and* 
feather it considerably above his shoulder. He sometimes 
adds to these movements a rocking motion from side to 
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«ide, bcginmng by leaning towards the middle of the boat 
^and then throwing himself towards the boat’s side. He 
almost invariably has his head turned on his shoulder to 
■ see what his oar is ^oing, and he often wears a tight belt 
round his stomach. All these practices are entirely wrong 
;f and are totally opposed to a common-sense method of 
urging a boat at speed through the water. 

When the boat’s crew has been selected, the first duty oi 
the coxswain is to show them how to pull and to ensure theii 
motions being as one. Starting from their laying on theii 
oars, he should make them stretch aft towards him as fai 
as they can, with straight arms, sitting with their chesti 
square to their oars, with their hands, not too far from am 
not too close to each other, firmly grasping the looms o 
the oars, with their arms at about right angles to the bod; 
and themselves looking the coxswain straight in the face (ii 
river-pulling parlance “eyes in the boat”). It is inrpossibl 
for a man to siu .square to his oar if he is looking over hi 
shoulder. The coxswain .should begin practising his crew i 
the above position, without allowing them to catch the watt 
until they are perfect. 

The oars should catch the water with a firm and vigoroi 
grip, absolutely simultaneously, the great effort of the ma 
being made as the oar catches the water and not as it leav< 
it. The oar should be pulled through with a .strong, stead; 
powerful stroke, no jerks whatever being given. A jerk bent 
or breaks an oar, but it does not send the boat ahead ; ar 
a man who pulls a .steady stroke will stay three miles to tl 
two miles of the man who jerks. The oar should never 1 
feathered higher than \s nece.ssary. The oars should 1 
feathered as level as po.ssible with each other in order 
ensure, as far as may be, that the blades of the oars cab 
the water ab.solutely together. 

The coxswain should see that the crew wear no bd 
and th^itHhc waistbands of their trousers are loose abb 
the If a man’s trousers are tight, they becoG 

irks^i^ when he stretches aft as far as he can over his to 
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Each ane of these details requires the earnest and constfmt 
attention of tile coxswain, and he should see that each 
moveinent is carried out slowly, deliberately, quietly , and 
perfectly, before he begins to get his cilw into hard training. 
Spurts should always be avoided until a crew is fit to 
pull a race. When the coxswain wishes to spurt he should 
warn the crew for a spurt, state loudly the number of strokes 
he wishes to spurt, and then count them distinctly as they 
ate pulled. The crew will then all put forth their greatest 
effort together. A spurt of three strokes may win a race, 
in the event of one of the opposing boat’s crew catching a 
crab, or their stroke becoming unequal, or one or more of 
them being for the momentyaded. 

The usual method for training adopted by coxswains is, 
however, of a different character. They order the men to 
pull hard from the moment they form their crew ; they pay 
not the .slightest regard to the important details which must 
be attended to in order that any crew may have a chance of 
winning a strongly contested race ; they appear to think that 
a boat’s crew cannot be trained unless the coxswain oscillates 
his body with an excitement which apparently borders on 
insanity; and they accompany these oscillations with weird 
and nervous cries such as “Hup with her!" “Lift her!" 
“ Hang on her ! ’’ “ Back on her ! ” “ Squeeze her I " “ Heave 
on her!” and similar noises. It is well to cheer up a crew 
with vocal accompaniments to their strokes, but that is by 
no means the most important factor in enabling them to win. 

As a crew proceeds in its training and becomes slowly 
and quietly fit, dumb-bells and running will be found useful 
auxiliaries to pulling, particularly if the regular practice is 
stopped while the ship is at sea, but on no account should a 
coxswain allow one of his boat’s crew to be over-trained. 
He should inquire after the health of the crew every 
morning, and should be most careful that they do not get a 
chill or a cold after practice. Some men require more work 
than others to get them in hard conditioti ; a good cox.swain 
will attend to this point, and will be careful that all his 
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boat^s cKw r^h the stairting-point in the pink of condition. 
He will also ste that the thwarts are smooth and comfortable, 
the looms of the oars smooth and capable pf being easily- 
grasped, that the s#etchers are secured so that they can 
neither slip nor carry away, and that every small detail 
(whose failure at the critical moment might jeopardise the 
chances of a race) is attended to. The coxswain must also 
attend to the incidentals of training, such as chafed sterns 
and blistered hands, which if not treated may incapacitate* a 
man from pulling in a race. Chafing on the stern is best 
treated by fomenting with hot water and the application of 
zinc powder afterwards. Blisters on hands are best treated 
by pricking them with a needle in the live flesh just outside 
the blister, pressing the water out of it, and wearing a rag 
over the injury until the two skins have set together again. 
A coxswain should also attend to the feeding of his crew 
during training, as no man can ever be produced fit at the 
starting-post who is too much addicted to pudding. 

There are two illustrations which exemplify the neces- 
sity for a man to lean well aft with straight arms when 
commencing his .stroke: (i) If a man were holding on tc 
a ' ridge-rope or other rope for his life, he would nevei 
hold on with his arms bent, but woyld keep them quite 
straight for the simple reason that he could hold on longci 
and stronger. (2) If a man, in a sitting position, wished to 
raise a weight, the pulley used being rove through a block 
at his feet, he would never dream of sitting upright prising 
with his feet and leaning back from the upright position, 
but he would bend forward, well on his toes and pull with 
his strength and his weight. Tackles and weights were 
rigged in the Undaunted in order that the men might 
learn these truths by practice. 

Another important matter for a coxswain is to see that 
the conditions on all points are clearly made out in writing 
before the race, and are signed by himself and the coxswain 
of the competing boat. The date, the time, the boats, the 
Composition of the crew, the stsfkes, which should always 
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be low (high stak^ invariably lead tb bad f<^lng} and which 
in no case should exceed 5s. per man and los. per coxswain; 
the precise course, ie, the distance, and on which side, all 
marks, etc., are to be left, and also whither the oars are to 
be Service or private : all these things should be clearly 
defined. There has been more bad feeling bred between 
vessels owing to the want of such details having been clearly 
defined than to any other contingency that arises in boat 
racing. This is notably the case as to oars. Wherever 
it is possible a straight course should be selected, but if the 
length of the race docs not admit of a straight course each 
boat should have its own separate buoy to round. 

Coxswains should use every endeavour to get permission 
to have their boats hoisted for throe or four days (with the 
exception of the time necessary for practice) before any 
forthcoming race in order to got the boat properly dry. 
They should get any ragged splinters planed off the keel, 
have all surplus paint scraped off aiul get the bottom 
of the boat as smooth as possible. .They should also see 
the oars trimmed and exactly suited both by length and 
balance of weight to the small or groat beam of the boat 
according to the thwart on which they arc pulled. 

Boat pulling is a healthy and a manly recreation, and 
if properly practised with friendly rivalry, cati there be a 
doubt that it generates that activity of mind which is 
generally associated with activity of body ? It also 
produces that courage, endurance, iiorvo anti muscle which 
have so long been the distinctive features of the British race. 

U provokes a spirit of manliness, a generosity of mind and * 
a love of fair play. 

If all conditions are made out clearly and fairly, a beaten 
crew invariably accepts the verdict in a gallant and a 
chivalrous manner. After a race, no such remarks .should be , 
heard from the beaten crew as an offer to double or treble , 
the stakes and pull again or words of similar character, . 
showing either that the beaten crew cannot accept their 
defeat in a spirit worthy of the name of British man-of-war 
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men; or that owing to the conditions of the race not having 
been clearly defined, some misunderstanding has arisen which 
has naturally engendered a bitter feeling in tbe ininds ol 
those who have just suffered the poignancy of defeat 

The training and practice which are necessary to put the 
boats' crews of men-of-war into that state of condition in which 
they may reasonably expect to win a race, must to a large 
extent cultivate those habits of discipline which are so 
essential for the comfort and efficiency of our great Service. 

Admiral Sir George Tryon, while he was commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean, and while I was in command 
of the Undaunted^ caused a boat to be specially built to race 
my boat. We had six races, all of which the Vndauntca 
won. The Undaunted's racing boat was built flatter in the 
floor than the ordinary pattern of Service boats. One of the 
races with Sir George Tryon 's boat was rowed in a whole 
gale of wind, over a course of four miles. The Undaunted’i 
boat was half-full of water, and three of the knees of the 
thwarts were broken, when she crossed the line. This kind 
of racing is extremely heavy work, for the Service boats are 
massively built in order to carry weight, such as guns, stores 
ammunition. The oars are so heavy that there is nearly ai 
much labour involved in lifting the oar from the water and 
coming forward as in pulling it through the water. 

The admiral-superintendent's boat at Malta was nevei 
beaten. She was a beautiful boat, built by Maltese, ar^d 
manned by a splendid Maltese crew. I raced her with m> 
crew twice, once when I was captain of the Undaunted, and 
again when I was second in command in the Mediterranean 
(with flag in Rami/ties), and lost the race on both occasions 
In the second race, the Maltese, having the inside place 
resorted to the well-known manceuvre of steering us off all 
the way up to the buoy and then turning sharply tc 
round it. 

While stationed at Alexandria during the time of my 
command of the Undaunted, we used to have a regatta opfen 
to all comers, any boat and any rig, every Friday. The 
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Arab boats to Their great sail area and flat 

bottoms gave tiiem a great advantage in running, or on the 
windl.but they could not tack. They were obliged to wear 
in a l^t to windward, because their sail dipped before all. 

I beat them twice with a copy of Captain (now Admiral) 
Fitzgerald’s racing rig, in the launch. A Service launch Is 
of course built for heavy work and for carrying loads, such 
as supplies and ammunition. The Service rig has one mast, 
with mainsail and staysail, called the De Horsey rig. Captain 
Fitzgerald stepped the single mast aft, and fitted a bigger 
spar forward, equipped it with a big dipping lug, abolished 
the staysail, and used ballast. The object of the De Horsey 
rig was to give a sail equipment with as little gear as 
possible. Captain Fitzgerald’s object was to race; and I 
may take this opportunity of saying that I consider Admiral 
Fitzgerald to have been the finest boat-sailer whom I have 
met in the Service. 

When he was commander of the A^hicourt in the 
Channel Squadron, he won the first Admiral’s cup pre- 
sented in the Navy, in 1872. In that year, Admiral Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby gave a cup to be sailed for by the boats of 
the Channel Squadron, being the first admiral to present a 
cup. The conditions, as de.scribed by Admiral Fitzgerald in 
his Memories of the Sea, were : “ Any sails, any rig, any 
shaped false keel, but no sinking ballast ; that is to say, the 
boat must float when full of water ; and there is generally a 
handicap for size.” 

While I was commander of the Thunderer ^ I fitted the 
steam pinnace as a racing boat, taking out the engines and 
boilers and equipping her with a big cutter rig. The boat had 
a yacht section, but was without a heavy keel, so that 1 had 
to ballast her heavily. She went very fast in a light breeze, 
but when a puff came she would heel over and take in water. 
In case of accident, I ballasted her with a length of chain ! 
cable, shackled to ringbolts on her bottom, the other end ' 
made fast to a rope and a buoy. Rear-Admiral William 
Dowelh who was then second in command of the Channel 
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Squadron (afterwards Admiral Sir William Montague 
Dowell, G.C.B.), challenged me to a race in Portland 
Harbour. Admiral Dowell sailed in his siy-oared galley, 
which Oarried a private rig of two dipping lugs, 1 was 
confident of beating him, but the admiral knew tetter. He 
knew I should have to ease my sheets when the breeze 
freshened. At first I went away from him, but when I was just 
inside the breakwater, a puff came, over went the boat, and 
it went down under me. Dowell, seeing that I was swim- 
ming safely and that the boats of the Fleet were coming to 
pick me up, went on and won the race. 

When I went to dine with him that night, he greeted me 
with: 

“Last time I saw you, you were .swimming about in the 
harbour." 

In the meantime, owing to the device of ballasting my 
boat with chain cable and buoying the end of it, we were 
able to pick her up. The Thunderer came over the place 
where she was sunk, hauled the cable up to the hawse pipe, 
and hove the boat to the surface. 

My old friend, Admiral Sir William Montague Dowell, 
G.C.B., was a most distinguished officer. He served in the 
China war, 1840-1, served as gunnery lieutenant of the Albion 
in the Black Sea, and was promoted for services with the 
Naval Brigade at Sevastopol ; served again in China, in 1857, 
being present at the capture of Canton ; commanded the 
Barrosa in the straits of Simonoseki, 1 864, being specially 
mentioned ; received the C.B. for services in Japan. He was 
A.D.C. to the Queen ; commanded the West Coast of Africa 
and Cape of Good Hope Station, 1867-71 ; after having 
been second in command of the Channel Squadron, senior 
officer on the Coast of Ireland, and vice-admiral in command 
of the Channel Squadron, he was temporarily attached to 
the Mediterranean Fleet and served in the Egyptian wl^ of 
1882, receiving the K.C.B., and the thanks of the House of 
Commons. He was afterwards commander-in-chief in 
China, and subsequently commander-in-chief of Pevon- 
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port. He was one of the Three Admirals who framed the 
Repcrtt upon the Naval Manoeuvres of 1888, in which were 
formulated; the principles of British naval supremacy. 

I won many races in i Una boat, the Weasel, built at 
Cowes, during the time of my command of the royal 5^cht 
Oshme. The Prince of Wales built a similar boat Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, steering the Prince’s boat, beat me in a 
most exciting race, in which the betting was long odds on 
my boat The fact was, that trying to be very clever, I put 
too much ballast in the boat, and so lost the race. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN STATION 

F ORTY-FOUR years had elapsed since I was a mid- 
shipman in H.M.S. Marlborough^ flagship in th« 
Mediterranean, when I hoisted my flag in H.M.S 
Bulwark as commander-in-chief upon that station, in June 
1905. Those changeful years had seen the Old Navy out 
and the New Navy in ; their revolutions had transformed 
the whole material aspect of the Navy ; and the essential 
spirit of the Navy, adapting itself to new conditions, re- 
mained unaltered. One result, perhaps inevitable, of th< 
swift progress of scientific invention, was that the publk 
attention was concentrated upon purely material matters 
regarding the Navy as a fighting machine automatically 
operated ; and conceiving of officers and men as workers in 
a factory, who had nothing to do but to press buttons and 
to manipulate levers. This unfortunate delusion was 
fostered by the politicians, who were quick to use it for theii 
own ends. 

The Mediterranean Fleet consisted of Bulwark (flag) 
Formidable, Implacable, Irresistible, London, Prince of Wales 
Queen, Venerable (flag of second in command, Vice-Admiral 
Sir Harry T. Grenfell, K.C.B., C.M.G., and afterwards ol 
Rear-Admiral Francis C. B. Bridgeman, M.V.O.) ; thref 
attached cruisers, three special service vessels ; the Third 
Cruiser Squadron, Leviathan, (flag of Rear-Admiral the hon 
Hedworth Lambton, C.V.O., C.B.), Carnarvon, Lancaster 
two attached ships, and 22 destroyers. 

The Staff consisted of: chief of staff, Captain Frederick 
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C D. Sturdfecj, C.M.G., M.V.O.; flag-commander, Fawcet 
Wray ; flag-lieutenant, Charles D. Roper (signal officer) ; 
flag-lieutenant, Herbert T. C. Gibbs; secretary, Fleet 
Paymaster John A. Keys; engineer-captain, Edwin Little; ' 
intelligence officer, Major John M. Rose, R.M.A. The 
flag-captain was Osmond de B. Brock; the commander, 
Hugh P. E. T. Williams. 

The Mediterranean is the finest training station in the 
world ; and it is the more to be regretted that the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet is always so deficient in numbers, that P'leet 
training must be conducted at a disadvantage. Eight battleships 
represent the smallest practicable unit for tactical purposes, 
nor does that number allow sufficient margin for the necessary 
deductions due to the absence of ships under repair or re- 
fitting. Upon one occasion, six out of the eight we;re absent 
under repair at one time, and in all cases the absence was 
unavoidable. 

The eight battleships required twenty attached cruisers, , 
as compared with the three allocated., Although improve- 
ments had been effected, the Fleet in 1905 was still deficient 
in auxiliaries, such as fleet colliers, repair ships, depot 
ships. 

The popular and political delusion that under modem 
conditions the duties of the naval officer have become 
mechanical is so far from the reality, that, in truth, they 
have never been more complex and onerous ; nor is it 
possible that they should be rightly performed in war, in 
default of the most assiduous practice in peace. It is thus 
the business of an admiral constantly to exercise the hlect 
both collectively and individually ; and as the discharge of 
that duty tasks his energies to the utmost, there is little to 
record during a sea command except the cruises, exercises- 
and manoeuvres which constantly occupy a h leet 

In June, 1905, for instance, the Mediterranean Fleet left 
Malta and proceeded upon a cruise; met the Atlantic Fl^ 
at the end of July ; exercised combined manoeuvres with 
, the Atlantic Fleet; proceeded upon another cruise, and so 

33. V: 
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on ; never going to sea without practising sOme exereise o 
manoeuvre. All exercises and manoeuvres of im^rtano 
were treated in a memorandum, in which was explained thi 
lessons to be learned from them, and which was circulate< 
to the officers of the Fleet. 

Every morning when the Fleet was at sea, except or 
Sundays and in very bad weather, small tactical and turning 
movements were executed from 7.30 to 8 a.m., the move 
ments of each individual ship being carried out by the office 
of the watch, all lieutenants taking it in turn to relieve thi 
deck, and being put in charge of the ship for this period 0 
time. The captains did not interfere in the handling of tb 
ship, unless the officer of the watch placed the ship, or j 
consort, in a position of danger. The lieutenants themselve. 
made out the Commander-in-chiefs signals and their purpor 
without the assistance of the captain or of the yeoman 0 
signals. Officers of the watch were informed that they nee( 

. not be afraid of making a mistake ; for, everyone was liabl< 
to make a mistake; and the rest of the Fleet learned mon 
when an error occurred than when all went smoothly ant 
correctly. 

During the forenoons, there was usually practised som( 
short manoeuvre in which an admiral or a captain tool 
charge of the Fleet, and manccuvred it as he pleased, th« 
commander-in-chief reserving to himself the right tc 
negative any signal which he might consider dangerous 01 
useless. After the admirals and captains had maoceuvrec 
the Fleet as a whole, it was divided into opposing Fleets 
officers, selected by the commander-in-chief, taking charg< 
of these Fleets. Each squadron endeavoured to gain th< 
initial position or advantage. Once that position wai 
obtained, the Fleets were ordered to separate, and two othci 
officers respectively took charge of the opposing squadrons. 

Great care was observed that orders relative to speed 
and to the distance within which opposing fleets were not t( 
trespass, were rigidly observed. Officers were informed thal 
all peace manoeuvres must be regarded as a game, and that 
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no game should fee played unless the rules were implicitly 
obeyed The principle was that no manoeuvre should last 
very long, being much more instructive if it were short, and 
were frequently practised. 

The practice of taking the soldiers for short voyages was 
instituted. About twenty men of the Royal Garrison 
Artillery at Malta, with an officer, a sergeant and a corporal, 
were embarked in each vessel, the non-commissioned officers 
and men messing and working with the Royal Marines. 

The periodical delivery of lectures by officers of all 
branches upon Service subjects was instituted, the lectures 
taking place under the presidency of the commander-in- 
chief at the Royal Naval Canteen, Malta. /Discussions were 
encouraged, and a great deal of interest and enthusiasm was 
aroused. 

My old friend and distinguished countryman, Sir George 
White, who was then Governor of Gibraltar, asked me to 
deliver a lecture to the soldiers of the garrison upon the 
advantages of temperance. In dealing with this subject, I 
always tell men to box, run, ride, row, and by all means to 
get physically fit, when they would be in a condition they 
would not forfeit for the sake of indulgence. On this 
occasion, I said that, although I was over sixty years of age, 
1 could outlast a youngster in endurance, adding that “ I 
never took any liquor now." The address must have been 
reported in the English papers ; for I received a letter from 
a dear qld lady (quite unknown to me) telling me how 
thankful she was that I, as a public man, had given up the 
dreadful vice of intoxication. 

After I had consulted the head of every department in 
every ship collectively, two detailed plans of war organisation 
were drawn up : one, a plan of preparation for war ; two, a plan 
for immediate action. The first contained the procedure to 
be followed if war was expected ; the second, the procedure 
to be followed on the eve of an engagement. Both covered 
cvciy detail of the internal organisation of every ship in the 
Fleet, and specified the duties of every officer, man and 
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boy. Thie plans were circul^ited to die officers of t 
'.Fleet ;■■■ 

Anothd" important element of preparation for war is t 
rapid and efficient repair of defects. Under the old syste 
a defect which could not be repaired by the ship’s artificers 
as for instance, a piece of work involving a heavy casting 
forging— was left until the ship visited the dockyard, wh 
the dockyard officials came on board, took measuremer 
executed the work and fitted it to the ship. The result v 
that there were many complaints of defective fitting. 

Under the new system, introduced in the Mediterrane 
Fleet, all repairs which could not be effected in the sh 
were specified by the ship’s artificers, who also ma 
measured drawings of the new work required. The specifii 
tions and drawings were forwarded by the senior officer 
the dockyard, with directions that the work should 
executed as soon as possible, so that upon the arrival of 1 
ship at the dockyard, the required fitting would be at oi 
supplied to the ship. It would then be fixed by the shi 
artificers who had furnished the working drawings to i 
dockyard, and who, provided that the work was righ 
executed, would thus be responsible both for accuracy 
manufacture and of fitting. By this means, delay v 
avoided and the work was efficiently and promptly execut 

Before I left England to take up my appointment, 
resolved to do my best to eradicate that curse of the Servi 
Malta fever. The authorities were naturally sceptical' of i 
•success; for, although many attempts had been made 
solve the problem, no one had hitherto succeeded in abati 
the scourge. 

Certain obvious precautions were at once enforc 
Junior officers were not allowed to remain on shore af 
sunset, without overcoats; all milk received on board v 
boiled ; the Fleet was kept away from Malta as much 
possible during the dangerous months of June, July, Aug 
and September; and the officers and men of those sh 
which were at Malta during the summer, were sent upon lo 
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route marches and were afforded plenty of exercise to keep 
them fit, These measures reduced the number of cases <rf‘ 
Malta fevw from 197 of the previous year (1905) to 1 37. 

Bnt the main evil remained. A large nurhber of cases 
contracted fever in the Royal Naval Hospital, to which they 
had been sent to be treated for other maladies, often requir- 
ing surgical treatment only. Great credit is due to Deputy- 
Inspector-General Robert Bentham for the improvements 
effected by his care and foresight. In order to prevent 
infection, every cot was furnished with mosquito curtains; 
the traps of all drains were kept clean and disinfected ; and 
all milk supplied to the hospital was boiled. The patients 
disliked boiled milk ; and as infected milk was smuggled in, 
the use of milk was forbidden altogether. An isolation ward 
for fever cases was provided. All openings were fitted with 
wire gauze and double doors. 

The result was that in May, June and July, 1906, there 
were no cases of fever contracted in the ho.spital. 

Finding that fever patients recovered so soon as they 
were to the westward of Gibraltar, the practice of sending 
all such cases away in the ho.spital ship was instituted 
with excellent results. For example, of sixty-two cases sent 
away, all but fourteen had recovered by the time the ship 
reached England. 

Deputy-Inspector-General Bcntliam was recommended 
by me for his services to the Admiralty; but hi.s .services 
did not meet with the recognition they deserved. 

Shortly afterwards, the Malta Fever Commission com 
pleted the work, by discovering the bacillus of the disease, 
and by abolishing the goats, who.se milk was the chief source 
of infection. 

In October, 1905, the Prince and Princess of Wales, on 
their way to India in the Renown, were met at the Straits of 
Messina by the Mediterranean P'leet. 

The centenary of the battle of Trafalgar, 21st October, 
1905. was celebrated by the Mediterranean Fleet at Malta. 
A naval review was held on shore in the forenoon, three 
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thousand officers and'men taking part in it Those captj 
including the Royal Marines, who had made 
hits or mole in the gunlayers* competition, ih numl 
were formed into a company on the right of the line j 
marched past first. At four o’clock in the afternoon, fl 
were half-masted. . At half-past four o’clock, guards ; 
bands being paraded facing aft, officers and men fallen in 
the quarter-deck facing aft and uncovered, the colours of ] 
Majesty’s ships were dipped slowly and reverently; 
bands played the Dead March, and at its conclusion 
colours were slowly rehoisted. 

His^ Majesty King Edward VII honoured the fl 
ship with a visit on 14th April, 1906. About an hi 
before the King came on board, the awning over 
quarter-deck caught fire, owing to a short circuit of 
electric light. Lieutenant Gibbs, with great pluck s 
presence of mind, instantly climbed upon the awning a 
extinguished the flames with his hands, which were sever 
burned. 

In March, 1906, the historic International Conferei 
summoned, to deal with Moroccan afiairs, was assembled 
Alge^iras. Conversing with some of the delegates, it seeir 
to me that an informal and a convivial meeting might ch 
them up and perhaps help to cement a friendly understandii 
and I invited them all to dine on board the flagship. In on 
to avoid the bristling difficulties connected with arran| 
^ments of precedence, the delegates were all embarked at t 
same time in the s.s. Margherita, lent to me for the occasio 
and were all disembarked at the same time upon a platfoi 
erected at the level of the upper deck, being received by t 
full guard and saluted. For the same reason, no natior 
anthems were performed. The President of the Conferem 
the Duke of Almodovar, was given the place of honour 
the dinner, the rest of the delegates sitting in the order 
their seniority. The single toast of the evening was to “ j 
S overeignties and Republics,” which needed no reply. Afl 
dinner, during which the massed bands of the Fleet play* 
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on the wppfer deck* die company adjourned to the quarter- 
deck, 1 was" informed by one of the distinguished guests 
that the meeting had done much good, as the delegates had 
not hitherto had an opportunity of meeting informally 
together. ^ 

Upon the return of the delegates, magnesium lights 
arranged upon the ends of the breakwater were lighted as 
the Margherita passed between them, and a searchlight dis^ 
play of 140 lights was given by the Fleet. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Grenfell, second in command, 
was a most distinguished officer, a great sportsman, an 
accomplished athlete, and a charming friend. His premature 
death was a sad loss to the Service. Grenfell was so 
powerful a man that he could take a small pony under one 
arm and walk about with it. I saw him perform this feat 
at a luncheon party given by the Governor of Algeria, to 
whom the pony belonged. 

Grenfell told me the story of his extraordinary ad- 
venture in Albania. The country is infested with wild and 
savage dogs, which are apt to attaclc the traveller. The 
Albanians do not resent the dogs being killed, if they arc 
slain with a knife in self-defence ; but to shoot them the 
Albanians consider, a mortal offence. Being aware of 
their sentiments, I used to take with me a couple of 
Marines armed with boarding pikes when I went shooting 
in Albania. 

But when Grenfell went, he was accompanied by another 
naval officer, named Selby, who, upon being attacked by a 
native dog, shot it. A party of Albanians thereupon clo.sed 
in upon Grenfell and Selby and attacked them. Ihere 
was a fierce struggle, in the course of which one of the 
guns went off, the charge killing an Albanian. 1 he 
accident so infuriated the rest that they beat Selby, as they 
thought, to death. They smashed in his skull, so that the 
brains protruded, and left him for dead. 1 hen they took 
Gwhfell, lashed his hands behind his back, set him on a 
three-legged stool, put the bight of a rope round his neck, 
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and secured the other end to the branch of » tr^ battling 
taut There they left hiin» in the hope that the .stoql woi] 
slip and that he would be strangled. He remained in tli 
position for three hours. 

In the meantime the interpreter who had come wi 
Grenfell had run to fetch an official of the country. T 
official arriving, released Grenfell, Selby, dreadful 
wounded as he was, actually walked back to the ship, ai 
lived until the next day. 

But strong as Grenfell was, his terrible experience h 
him with an extraordinary optical affliction. He w 
constantly haunted by the illusion of an enormous aj 
which he plainly saw both by day and by night. He usi 
to behold the phantom enter the room and sit on a chai 
and if a visitor came to see him, he would ask the visit 
to take the chair upon which the ape was sitting; wher 
upon the spectre would move to another place. I am. glad 
say that he was eventually cured of this distressing affectio 

An Irish lieutenant of a regiment at Malta told me tl 
following pathetic story in a broad Irish brogue, his natur 
way of speaking : 

“ Me little brother and meself were very fond of rhabit 
ing. The loikely place was the family cemetery. Thei 
were lashings of holes within it. One day by-and-by tl 
ferret himself laid up, and with that we dug him (bad cei 
to the work). We out wid a shkull. Me little brother t 
says, ‘ That’s profanation ; it will be the shkull of an ancestoj 
says he. ‘ Niver moind that,’ says I, ‘ we’ll have a joke wi 
it.’ I ensconced it in me pockut On getting within, 
passed through the kitcher and dhropped me ancestor' 
shkull (God forgive me 1) into the stock-pot. All went vcr 
well till dinner and we through wid it, when the cook burst i 
in great qualms, and shelooderi ng at haste to me poc 
mother, says she, 

Glory be to God and save us, Milady, we are al 
dcsthroycd intirely, for there's a man in the soup/ sh 
says.” 
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The same lieutenant went out 3 hooting quail at Malta, 
with a revolver, and hit a Maltese in the wrong place, for 
which error he was heavily fined. ’ 

• When children’s picnic -parties were given on board the 
Bulimrk, a quantity of sand was heaped in a well upon 
the quarter-deck ; spades and buckets were provided ; 
and the children dug in the sand to find presents. When 
that entertainment failed, the bluejackets, ensconced in 
barrels, performed Aunt Sally, bobbing up their heads, at 
which the children threw light sticks, and which they in- 
variably missed. I noticed a small boy of about seven 
years old, a Spaniard, who stood a little way off, contem- 
plating this performance with hi.s large dark eyes, his hands 
behind his back. Presently, with air of abstraction, he 
strolled quietly to the back of a barrel, where the deck was 
littered with thrown sticks. Suddenly he picked up a stick, 
dodged -swiftly to the front of the barrel, and as the seaman’s 
head shot up, hit the poor fellow right on the nose, making 
it bleed. Then the little wretch roared with laughter and 
capered in his joy. 

On the 19th Januar>', 1907 , 1 took leave of the Fleet with 
very great regret, and left Malta in the Bulwark, homeward 
bound. 



CHAPTER LIII 


SPORTING MEMORIES 
I. Riding and Driving 

I RODE my first race in Corfu, as a midshipman. A 
old colonel of artillery, who knew my father, said to mi 
” You are a Beresford, an Irishman, and a sailor, ar 
if you can’t ride, who can ? You shall ride my horse in tl 
next race. He is a hard puller, and if only you stick on I 
will win.” 

He was a hard puller, and he did win. I rode in m 
midshipman’s uniform, and lost my cap, and won the rac 
But the horse ran three times round the course before 
could pull him up. 

I have always said that you can do anything with horst 
if you understand them. It was at a dinner party in m 
house in Eaton Square that I offered to put that statemer 
to the proof. The table at which my guests were sittin 
was designed with a large tank in the centre, which wa 
filled with running water, in which grew ferns and aquati 
plants.# Gold fish swam in the water, and little new-bor 
ducklings oared upon the surface. This miniature lake wa 
diversified with spirals and fountains fashioned of brasi 
which I had turned myself. 

Among the company was an old friend, Harry Chaplir 
than whom there is no finer sportsman in England, am 
who was perhaps the best heavy-weight rider to hounds ii 
England. 

I told my guests that I would bring in one of my h6r?e 
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(a badrtempwed thoroughbred), that I would lead him from 
the street, up the steps into the hall, round the dining-table . 
and so back to the street without accident Straw was laid 
on the steps and passages; and I led in the horse. He 
lashed out at the fire with one leg, just to show his contempt 
for everything and everybody ; but there was no casualty. 

The next day, I was driving the same horse in a buggy, 
when something annoyed the animal, and he kicked the buggy 
to pieces, upset us in the road, and broke my old coach- 
man's leg. 

My uncle, Henry Lord Waterford, once made a bet that 
he would ride one of his hunters over the dining-room table 
in his house at Melton, and won his bet, the horse actually 
leaping the table towards the fire. 

Horses are like Irishmen: they are easily managed if 
you know how to handle them. 

The famous horse-fair of Cahirmee is no more. But 
it was at Cahirmee, according to tradition, that Irishmen 
acquired their habit of breaking one another’s heads. At 
Cahirmee Fair, the boys slept in tents, their heads outwards ; 
and it was the custom of the wilder spirits to go round the 
tents at night, and playfully to rap the heads of the sleepers 
with shillelaghs. One of the sleepers was most unfortunately 
killed by a blow, and his slayer was brought before the 
magistrate, who condemned him. Hereupon the policeman 
who had arrested the prisoner addressed the magistrate : 

“Your Honour,” says be, “sure it is very well known that 
the deceased had a terrible thin skull upon him, and I would 
be wanting in my duty not to be telling your Honour the 
way the poor man's skull was dangerous to him.” 

“’Tis the truth,” broke in the prisoner eagerly. “Sure 
i^our Honour’s honour will be letting me off, for everyone 
mows that no man having a thin skull does be having anny 
josihess to be at Cahirmee Fair.” 

During the paper-chases which we got up at Valparaiso, I 
net with a nasty accident. My horse rose at some posts and 
nits^ and crashed through the top bar ; after which I knew 
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no more except a shower of stars and darkh^. When 
recovered consciousness, 1 found myself being home honi! 
6n horseback, lying face down on the Chilian saddle, Whic] 
is inadc of thick rugs. The horse was being led by a Chiliai 
farmer, who was, I thought, taking me to the mortuar) 
But he was really a good Samaritan. He had bathed m 
* wounded face with aquadente, and placed me on his hors< 
'the scent and sting of the aquadente revived the moribunc 
and by the evening I was all right again. 

In the Research, in 1867, we had a quartette of huntin 
men, Caesar Hawkins, Lascelles, Forbes and myself. W 
used constantly to hunt together. Lascelles was one of th 
best riders I have ever known. He could take a hors 
through^ or over anything. Research was stationed a 
Holyhead at that time, because it was believed that th 
Fenians had planned to destroy the steamers running fror 
Holyhead to Ireland and back. I used to go across t 
Ireland from the Research to hunt with the Ward Unio 
near the Curragh, and .return the same night. A long wa 
to cover. 

“ The Three Brothers’ ” race is still remembered in Irelanc 
It was ridden by Lord William, Lord Marcus, and mysel 
Each of us had his backers, but the crowd was at first firml; 
convinced that the result of the race had been arrange 
between us. I believe f had the best horse, but he wa 
unfortunately taken with an attack of influenza while h 
was coming over from England in the boat. Lord Williar 
won by a short head from Lord Marcus, and 1 was a lengtl 
. behind. Lord Marcus reminds me that each of us, whil 
secretly fancying himself intensely, enthusiastically eulogist 
the other. 

I quote the enthusiastic account of the race written b; 
an eye-witness, which appeared in The Waterford News a 
the time. {The Waterford News, 4th January, 1901. Ac 
count by Mr. Harry Sargant, from his Thoughh upo\ 
and description in TIu Waterford The Thro 
Brothers’ Race, 30th April, 1874.) 
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"tords Charles, Wflliam, and Marcus Bcresfordv had a 
sweepstake of 100 sovs. each, p.p,, three miles, over the 
Williaihstown Course, twelve stone each, owners up. Lord 
Charl^ rode Nightwalker, a black thoroughbred horse, and 
bred by Billy Power, the sporting tenant of the course ; Lord 
William rode Woodlark, a grey mare; and Lord Marcus 
was on a bay gelding called The Weasel. They each wore the 
Beresford blue, Lord Charles with the ancestral black cap, while 
the others had white and blue caps as distinguishing emblems. 

“1^0 racecourse in Ireland, except Funchestown and 
Fairyhouse, ever had more people on it than Williamstown 
had on that, the most memorable day in its annals. Old 
men and women who had never before seen a race came 
50 miles to see ‘ the Brothers’ race.' ” (Many persons .slept 
on the ground on the preceding night.) “Not a person, 
except the too aged and incapacitated, was in a farmhouse 
within JO miles of the course, while the city was as deserted 
as if plague-stricken —all, all, flocked to Williamstown. 
Excitement rose to boiling pitch as ^he three brothers tiled 
out of the enclosure and did the prelim in ary. 1 fancy now 
i see them jogging side by side to the starting-post, where 
poor Tom Waters awaited them, ready with ensign in hand 
to send them on their journey. The only delay was while 
he delivered a short but sporting speech to these three lads, 
when away they went, boot to boot. The pace was a 
cracker from the start, but none made the running more 
than another, for all three were girth to girth most of the 
journey, and at no time did two lengths divide the first and 
last till just before the finish. Ye.s, every post they made a 
winning-post; and ding-dong did they go at each other, 
though, of course, riding like sportsmen. Fence after fence 
was charged and cleared by them locked together, and it 
was not until Nightwalker was beaten, just before the last 
fence, they separated. A determined struggle between 
Woodlark and The Weasel then ensued; and, after a 
desperate finish, old Judge Hunter gave the verdict to the 
former ' by a short head.' 
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■ “ Never was seen a better race of its class, nor was an 
ever ridden more determinedly for victory. The; scene c 
excitement on Williamstown Course before and after j 
beggars description. Not a mouth was shut or a voic 
lower than its highest pitch.” 

Two Irishmen who came from Australia, used to rid 
with our hounds, the Curraghmore, in County Waterfon 
They were both very hard riders and both so short-sighte 
as to be nearly blind. For these reasons they used close! 
to follow my brother and myself ; and we used to do oii 
best to get out of their way, as they were always on the to 
of us, but in vain. For whenever they saw us sheering o: 
they used to shout out, 

“Go on, Lord Charles,” — or Lord William, or Lor 
Marcus, as the case might be — “ go on, I can’t see but I ca 
ride.” 

My brother Bill and I got a real good start one day wit 
the Curraghmore hounds. We led the field till we came t 
the river Clodagh. The hounds swam the river, and w 
followed them, with the water over our horses’ girths. Ii 
jumping out, Bill got on the hard bank, but in the plac 
where I went, the water had undermined it. I was on 
little horse called Eden, which was not 15 hands, ^u 
which had won the jumping prize at the Horse Show ii 
Dublin. He was “a great lepped harse,” as the Irish sa> 
He did his best, but the bank gave under him, and he cami 
right back on me in the water. When I got up, both m] 
stirrup leathers had slipped, and I saw the irons showing a 
the bottom of the river. I had to go down under wate 
to recover them. I got out and rode to a public-house, th< 
landlord of which was a tenant of my brother Waterford. 

“ For the love of God, Lord Char-less, how did ye ge 
that way at all at all ? ” says he. 

I told him, and, 

“ Can you give me a suit of clothes, as they will drav 
Ballydurn in the afternoon, and I must be there ? ” said I. 

“Divil a suit have 1 got,” says he. “But there, hii 
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Rivcrcnce Is just afther changing his clothes within, and rm 
sure he*ll he glad and proud if you esconced yourself in his- 
clothesji^and he big enough to cover two of yez.’^ 

I Went upstairs, and there I found his Reverence’s 
clericals on the bed, and with that I stripped and put on his 
vest, shirt, trousers and clerical coat. His great boots were 
elastic-sided, and I had to put two copies of the Cork 
Examiner newspaper in each to make them fit me. He was 
a big man, over six feet high and weighing about twenty 
stone; and his trousers were so long that when I turned 
them up half-way to the knee, they still could go into the 
top of the boots, in which I stowed them, tying string round 
the boots to keep the trousers in. The trousers were so 
wide round the waist, that I had to button the top button 
round on the opposite side brace button behind. The coat 
was so long that it reached down half-way between my 
knees apd ankles. 

Thus ecclesiastically garbed, 1 rode to the cover, and 
waited under a bank for nearly an hour, hoping to hear the 
hounds. My teeth were chattering with cold, and all I 
had on of my own was my hat. At last I heard the horn, 
and at once a fine old fox broke. I waited till he got afield 
and then knocked a.bawl out of myself that would terrify a 
nei|hbourhood. Out came the hounds and me on top of 
them, with two fields’ start, as I was wrong side of the cover 
down wind concealed under a big bank. Then came over 
twenty minutes as hard as legs could lay on to ground, and 
all the field wondering who hi.s Reverence could be that was 
leading the field, and where in God’s name did he come 
from — ail except Bill. He knew that I had fallen in the 
river, he knew Eden, and he laughed so that he could 
hardly sit his horse. When the field came up,, fox to 
ground, they nearly fell off their horses with laughing. One 
farther said to me : 

“Begob, your Riverence, you will never be so near 
heaven again as on the top of that terror of a high bank 
ye lepped!” 
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There was a lady, a very haM and jealous rid^, w 
often hunted with our hounds, and who was told one d 
that she must hold her own with the Curraghmores, as soi 
ladies from the neighbouring packs were out. 

“ Show me a Tipperary or a Kilkenny woman till 1 1 
on the shmall of her back/' quoth she. 

Every sportsman knows the delight of getting a go 
start and of keeping it. I was riding with the Tipperarii 
when Eden jumped a tremendous big mearing (boundary 
the others who faced it either fell or refused ; and thus > 
got three fields ahead of the rest of the field, and ran the f( 
straight to ground in thirty-five minutes, Eden keepij 
right on the tail of the hounds the whole way. Two 
three times 1 have got such a start and kept it, anoth 
occasion being in Leicestershire, when I was riding a hor 
belonging to my sister-in-law. 

Once with the Meath I got a long start by seeipg whi( 
way the wind was ; and cutting a corner, I observed a mi 
with a green collar doing the same, and we both kept oi 
lead. A fortnight later, stag-hunting upon Exmoor, I g 
well away, when I saw a man ahead of me on my left, i 
the end of the run, I observed that he had a green colla 
and found it was the same man. A curious coincidence. 

Riding another of my Irish horses, Sea Queen, we #ei 
going down a by-road, the hounds being on the right, whe 
we came to an iron gate, nearly 6 feet high. I was ben( 
ing down to pull back the bolt, when the mare suddenl 
jumped. She got her fore-part over, and it took me half a 
hour to clear her, I was obliged to break the gudgeon < 
the gate. 

Hunting at home at Curraghmore, I used to tell m 
brothers, all of whom were cavalry officers, that I vroul 
engage to pick a hundred seamen from the Fleet, who ha 
never been on a horse, and to make them in six weeks a 
fine a troop of cavalry as any in the kingdom. Naturally 
they did not believe me, and chaffed the life out of m< 
But when my brother Lord William went to South Afric< 
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to the Zolu^war of 1879, commanded three troops of 
irregular cavalry, the men of which had been recruited 
straight from the merchant service. His troop sergeant- 
major had been a mate. When my brother returned, he 
acknowledged that my boast was justified. The fact was 
that in the old sailing days, the sailor was so agile, athletic 
and resourceful a creature, so clever with his hands, and so 
accustomed to keeping his balance in every situation, that he 
could speedily acquire the seat and the skill which other 
men must as a rule learn in childhood or not at ail. 
Anyhow, the seamen could stick on. 

Many men never become easy on liorscback. My ex- 
perience in the hunting field taught me that a man who is 
alwajrs fussily shouting, “ Where the devil are the hounds, 
sir?” and so forth, is always nervous. I have sometimes 
answered, ” Keep calm, sir, keep calm. It’s not a general 
action.”. 

For a short time I was acting-Master of the lluckhounds, 
in place of my brother Waterford, wh^n he was laid up with 
an accident in the hunting field, from which, poor follow, he 
never recovered. As he was galloping through an open 
swinging gate, the gate closed on his horse as the horse was 
level with it. The jerk injured the base of the spine. 

One day with the Buckhounds we were hunting a very 
twisting, slow stag, when, observing a charming country- 
woman of mine, 1 asked her if she had another horse out. 
As she said she had not, 1 advised her to go to a certain 
spot, where the deer-cart held another stag, wait there for 
me, and we would have a good run, and with luck we 
could get back to the station and catch a train. Sure 
enough, we had a splendid run, half an hour as hard as wc 
could go; the stag ran into the lost property office in Slough 
railway station, and a train bound for London came in at 
the same moment : a prophecy fulfilled. 

r was one of the original number that first played polo 
at Lillie Bridge, in the early days of polo in England. We 
played on little 13-hand ponies, with a bamboo root rounded 
34 
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Gif' as a ball, I do not think that there aie tnany of f 
original number now (1913) alive; but among thefn is Lo 
Valentia, who very kindly sent me the following account 
the introduction of polo into England : 

, “ The first polo match ever played in Europe w 

between the 9th Lancers and loth Hussars at Hounslo 
July, 1871, but the loth had played polo for years the 
The first game ever played was at Aldershot, on Co 
Common, ib 1870; where Colonel Liddell says in 1 
Memoirs of the loth Royal Hussars \ ‘The game was i 
troduced into England by the officers of the lOth, from 
description of the game as played by the Manipuri tri 
in India which appeared in The Field newspaper. Lo 
Valentia, Mr. Hartopp, and Mr. George Cheape of the ill 
attached to the loth, were the originators.’ I believe t 
Lillie Bridge Club was formed in 1872. I well rememb 
a day at Lillie Bridge when I think you, Bill, and, Marc 
were playing, and your mother was looking on. Bill w 
knocked out by a crapk on the head, and carried into tl 
dressing-room, where he lay unconscious for a short tin 
Your mother was in the room with him, and heard To 
Fitzwilliam in the next room shouting out so that everyoi 
in both rooms could hear, ‘ Oh, it's only Bill knocked oi 
No matter, you can’t kill a Beresford ! ’ ” 

I had entered to ride my horse Nightwalker in tl 
steeple-chase at Totnes, which is the most difficult course 
England, up hill and down dale, and along a narrow pa 
beside and across the river. Just before the race, I w 
warned that a plan had been formed for the jockeys to ri< 
me out at a post on the river at the bottom of the hi 
Had 1 been ridden out, 1 could never have recovered tl 
ground. I kept a vigilant look-out accordingly. Ridh 
along the tow-path, a jockey began to hustle me. I tol 
him to pull back, warning him that unless he kept clear 
would have him in the river. He returned no answer, bi 
continued to hustle me : whereupon I pulled my horse on 1 
him, cannoned into him, and over he went, horse and al 
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into the water. EalHng on a rock, he broke his thigh, I 
won the race. Hien I went to look after the injured jockey. 

Nightwalker was one of the best horses I ever owned. 
I sold him to Lord Zetland, who told me that “the horse 
was one of the best he had ever had, and no price would 
buy him.” 

In 1882, while I was in command of the Condor, a 
gymkhana was arranged which had the unfortunate and 
wholly unforeseen result of bringing me into serious dis- 
favour with an agitated husband. We rode upon side- 
saddles, dressed in ladies’ attire: habits, chignons, and tall 
hats complete. I had a capital pony, and had won the race, 
my chignon and hat blowing off on the way, when up comes 
an indignant gentleman, to accuse me of insulting his wife. 
1 had, he said, dressed up to imitate the lady, on purpose to 
bring ridicule upon her. 

Naturally, I assured him that he was mistaken, and that 
nothing would have induced me to commit so discourteous 
an action. But my gentlemen wax^d hotter than before, 
and violently demanded an apology. He declined to accept 
my assurance; his language was highly irritating; and I 
became angry in my turn. 

“You don’t appear to understand the situation," I told 
him. “ How dare you come to me and tell me that I looked 
like your wife? Either you apologise to me at once for 
that post improper suggestion, or . . .’’ 

He saw reason. He apologised. The biter was bit. 

While I was commanding the Condor in 1882, a famous 
Italian long-distance runner came to Malta, and issued a 
challenge, of which the conditions were that he would run on 
foot any mounted man over a twenty-mile course, himself to 
go any pace he chose, but the horse to trot, canter, or gallop, 
not to stop or to walk. I accepted the challenge, and went 
into hard training. 

1 trained on ponies, confiding the pony which I was to 
ride in the race to a midshipman of light weight, and reduced 
tny weight to 10 st. 8 lb. The greater proportion of the 
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Maltese, whose disHke of the English was still strong in 
those days, were in favour of the Italian. They assernbled 
in vast crowds on the Marsa upon the day of the race. We 
ran and rode round and round the great open spaccr-after- 
wards the parade-ground — and although my adversary tried 
every trick of his trade, such as suddenly stopping, or lying 
down, I succeeded in winning the race. 

I had a famous horse called Sudden Death, which I 
bought from Lord Norris ; and the first time I drove him 
tandem in the lead was on Portsmouth Hard, where he cut 
across the first cab on the cab rank, whereupon all the cabs 
backed out on the top of one another with kickings, cursings, 
and squeal ings. I sold Sudden Death for a case of 
infamous sherry, and a life insurance ticket. 

The greatest devil of a horse I ever owned I called The 
Fiend. He would carry me brilliantly for a day or two, and 
then, for no earthly reason, he would turn it up iq a run, 
kick, back, rear and bite at my foot ; and if he could not get 
me off, he would rub my leg against a wall or rush at a gate. 
Once, after carrying me beautifully in two runs on one day, 
he flew into one of his tantrums. We were crossing the 
bridge over the Clodagh River at Curraghmore, and he 
actually jumped upon the parapet of the bridge, balanced 
himself upon it fora moment, and then (thank God I) jumped 
into the road again. 

We had a pad groom in the Curraghmore stables, Paddy 
Quin, called d'hc Whisperer, because he could control any 
dangerous luasc by whispering to him. I told Quin to sell 
The Fiend without bringing my name into the transaction. 
He sold the horse accordingly; and when the business wa.s 
completed, he told me tliat he had represented to the 
purchaser that The Fiend ‘‘ belonged to a lone widdy living 
by the say-side.” 

I believe that I am the only man who has ever ridden 
a pig down Park Lane. As I was returning home from 
a dance in the calm of a summer morning, accompanied 
by a friend, a herd of swine came by, and among theip a 
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huge ammal trotted pre-eminent. I v»ragered ^5 that I 
would rid^ that great pig into Piccadilly; dashed into the 
herd, took a flying leap upon the pig’s back, and galloped 
all down Park Lane, pursued with shouts by the swineherd. 
As I turned into Piccadilly, the swineherd caught me a clout 
on the head, knocking me off my steed. But not before I 
won my wager. 

I was once prettily sold by a sportsman named Doddy 
Johnson. We were of a party at Maidenhead, and we laid 

on the winner of a swimming race across the Thames, 
both to swim in our frock coats and tall hats. 

My antagonist and I were to start from a line on the 
lawn at Skindle’s, and the first to get ashore on the opposite 
bank was to be the winner. I raced down the lawn and 
plunged in. About half-way across the river, 1 looked back, 
and there was Doddy standing on the bank. He had his 
jest ; pfesumably it W’as worth a fiver. 

One year, three out of four horses in my coach being 
hunters, I was obliged to start wiVh the leaders, for if I 
started in the proper way with the wheelers, the off wheeler 
invariably jumped into her collar and kicked. Being taken 
to task in the Park one day by a famous four-in-hand 
driver, who told m 6 I did not know how to start a team, I 
said to him that as he was an authority on the subject, I 
should be very grateful if he would be so good as to start 
my coach for me, and thus to show me how it ought to be 
done ; adding that if the coach were damaged or the horses 
were injured, he must hold himself responsible. 

Gladly accepting these conditions, my friend mounted to 
the box and settled himself with great nicety and pulled off 
the leaders. Then he touched the off wheeler with his whip. 
The next moment she had kicked in the l>oot, and the 
leaders started kicking, and both fell— a regular tie-up. The 
mare capped her hocks and was laid up at a vet’s for a week. 

I was driving a coach up froin Sandown Races along a 
crowded road, when a most unfortunate accident suddenly 
exposed me to the fury of the populace. Swinging the whip 
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out in order to catch it up properly, the thong caught under 
a lady’s chignon, and the whip was nearly pulled out of my 
hand. Chignon and hat came away together and remained 
dangling. The poor lady must have been sadly hurt 
Instantly, of course, I tried to pull up in order to apologise, 
when the mob rushed to the very unjust conclusion that I 
had insulted the lady on purpose ; there was a deal of 
shouting, and stones began to fly ; the horses were hit and 
bolted, so that I never had the opportunity of making my 
apology. The Duke of Portland, Lord Londonderry and 
Lord Inniskillen were on the coach. We used each of us 
to horse one coach in stages for the race meetings near 
London. 

Upon another occasion, when I was driving the Prince 
of Wales on my coach to a meet of the Four-in-Hand Club 
at the Magazine, Hyde Park, a man who was quite unknown 
to me shouted, 

“’Ullo, Chawley, ’ow are yer? I see you’ve got ‘Wiles’ 
up alongside yer.” 

“Some of your friends seem very familiar,” said the 
Prince, who took the remark with perfect good-humour. 

I once laid a wager that I would drive round Rotten 
Row, an exercise forbidden by the regulations. A party 
assembled to watch the event ; and while they were looking 
out for me, a man driving the Park water-cart came by, and 
turned the water on them. Then the company, looking 
closer at the driver, perceived that I had won my bet. 

The first racehorse owned by the Prince of Wales was a 
horse named Stonehenge, which I bought for him. We 
were partners in the horse. Stonehenge had won one or 
two races, when I went away on leave for a few days. On 
my return 1 found that my groom, against orders, had been 
. galloping him, and that one of his legs had filled. Having 
heard that my uncle. Lord Waterford, once trained a horse 
which filled his leg, by swimming him in the sea after a boat, 
I tried the experiment with Stonehenge. The admiral’s 
coxswain, two hands, and myself swam Stonehenge every 
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day about Plymouth Harbour. The horse got fit to run for 
his life, arid I rode him in a hurdle race at Plymouth, He 
was winning easily, but, alas! he broke down at the last 
hurdle, and was just beaten. 

In 1883-41 tbe Duke of Portland and myself, as partners, 
bought Rosy Mom, as a yearling. He won several races as 
a two-year-old, and we fancied him for the Derby. He was 
a better colt as a two-year-old than Lord Hastings* Melton, 
which won the Derby. Both horses were trained in the 
same stable, at Matt Dawson’s, Heath House, Newmarket. 

Matt Dawson declared that we had got a Derby horse. 

I was . getting the boats through the Bab-el-Kebir in the 
Egyptian war, when I heard that Rosy Morn had gone a 
roarer; and I thought it a bad omen for the expedition. 

Lord Marcus and I organised a donkey race to enliven 
a South Coast race-meeting. We hired two donkeys apiece, 
and eaah bestrode two steeds, standing on their backs, and 
rode them over the wooden groynes that descend the beach 
at regular intervals. 

The curse of race-meetings is the crowd of dubious char- 
acters which infests them. Lord Marcus, travelling by rail 
to Newmarket, defeated three of such persons single- 
handed. 

A trio of three-card-trick men tried to bully him into 
venturing on the game; whereupon he set about them. 
Two he knocked out, and the third piped down. They left 
that carriage of carnage at the next station, protesting amid 
blood and tears that it was occupied by the most furious 
devil allowed on earth. He was maligned : there never was 
a kinder-hearted man. 

Lord Marcus, who is singularly ready with his tongue, 
upon being asked whether he thought Fal.se Tooth a good 
name for a horse, said : 

" The best, because you can’t stop him.” 

The same relative committed a worse crime at the Club, 
where a very deaf member appealed to him to be told what 
another member was saying to him. 
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" He's wfehing you a Happy New 'Ear— ^nd God knows 
you want one ! " shouted Markie. 

One of the most unexpected events in which I eVer took 
part occurred at Scarborough, where I was staying for the 
races with Mr. Robert Vyner. In the same hotel were 
staying two well-known members of the racing world, Mr. 
Dudley Milner and Mr. Johnny Shafto. Vyner and I hap- 
pened to enter the large and long room, used for assemblies ; 
when we perceived Dudley Milner and Johnny Shafto stand- 
ing at the other end, and observed that they were arguing 
together, somewhat heatedly, in broad Yorkshire. They 
were disputing, as racing men do at such times, about 
weights in an impending handicap. 

There was nothing at all in the great room, so far as I 
remember, except a sideboard and a dish filled with pats of 
butter which stood on the sideboard. I picked up a pat of 
butter on the end of the ash-plant I was carrying, and told 
Vyner that if he would come outside, I would throw the pat 
of butter to a surprising distance. 

“ Why go outside?'^ said he. “ Why not take a shot at 
those two fellows who are arguing so busily over there?” 

I “And so I will,” said I. 

The pat of butter described a beautiful yellow parabola 
at high speed and lighted upon the eye of one of the dis- 
putants. The impact doubled him up, and he thought that 
the other man had hit him. Drawing his right fist back very 
slowly and carefully, he struck his friend full on the point of 
the nose. The next moment they were both rolling on the 
floor, fighting like cats. My companion and I were laughing 
so much that vve couldn’t separate them ; and they finally 
had to go to bed for a week to recover themselves of their 
wounds. 

Butter produces various effects, according to its appUca- 
' tion. I was one of the guests among a large party at a 
luncheon, given by an old gentleman who had a fancy for 
breeding pugs, which were then the fashionable bre^ of 
dog. On the table opposite to me was a glass bOwl coh^ 
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taining > quantity of pats of butter; and as each of the 
many pugs itt the room came to me, I gave him a pat of 
butter on the end of a fork. He gently snuggled it down. 
After about ten minutes first one pug and then another 
began to be audibly unwell. The old gentleman was so 
terrified at these alarming symptoms, that he incontinently 
dispatched a carriage at speed to fetch the nearest vet 
Thaf expert, after a careful diagnosis, reported that “ some- 
one must have been feeding the pugs on butter." 

My brother Marcus, travelling by rail with some friends, 
Mr. Dudley Milner being of the party, Markie very kindly 
relieved the tedium of the journey. Dudley Milner had 
fallen asleep. Marcus took the ticket from Milner’s pocket. 
He then woke up Milner, telling him that the tickets were 
about to be collected. Milner, after feverishly searching for 
his ticket, was forced to the conclusion that he had lost it, 
and, finding that he had very little money, begged that 
someone would lend him the requisite sum. One and all, 
with profuse apologies, declared thtynsclvcs to be almost 
pennile.ss; and Milner was nearing despair, when my brother 
sympathetically suggested that, as the train approached the 
station, Milner should hide under the scat, and all would be 
well. Thereupon Milner, a.ssi.sted by several pairs of feet, 
struggled under the seat, and his friends screened him with 
their legs. 

The collector appeared, and Marcus gave him all the 
tickets. 

" Here’s six tickets for five gentlemen,” .said the collector. 

" Quite correct,” said Marcus. “ The other gentleman is 
under the seat. He prefers travelling like that.” 

An old friend of mine, Lord Suffield, has recently 
published his memoirs. He was an indomitable rider, with 
a bea^iful seat, and one of the -hardest men to hounds in 
his da^ I well remember riding home with him across 
countf^kfter the hunt with His Majesty’s Buckhound.s, 
when, mking a turn to the right, while I took a turn to the 
left; he suddenly disappeared altogether from view. As 
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suddenly he appeared again on his horse’s neck. He 
speedily got back into the saddle and went away as if 
nothing had happened, looking neither tcfthe r^ht nor left 
I turned to find out the cause of his disappearance, and 
found that he had come across a deep V-shaped ditch, 
at the bottom of which was a very high post and rails. 
How any man or horse could have got over it, it is 
impossible to say. When I spoke to him about his exploit 
in the evening, he treated it as a matter of course, and 
only said it was “ a rather nasty place.” 

When we were in India together, in the suite of the 
Prince of Wales, he always preferred riding to going on an 
elephant. He was a great yachtsman in his day, and knew 
as much about Handling yachts as any seaman I have ever 
met. He was a very good shot, and one of the greatest 
friends I have ever had. 



CHAPTER LIV 


SPORT II^fG MEMORIES {Continued) 

II. Shooting 

T here are few kinds of beasts which I have not shot ; 
and among those few are lions and giraffes. 

When I was at Vancouver as a midshipman, I went 
out after deer upon a pouring wet day. 1 fired at a deer; 
the gun, a muzzle-loader, missed fire; I set the stock on 
the ground in order to ram home the charge ; and the gun 
went off. The bullet cut the button off the top of my cap: 
a narrow escape. 

I shall never forget the excitement of three of us midship- 
men of the CliOt when, being out after tree grouse in the 
bush, we put up ar big spotted deer. It was close to us, 
and we killed it ; we cut it up, and tramped the miles back 
to the ship, laden with the haunches, shoulders and head. 
Arriving on board with our clothes soaked with blood, we 
were hailed as splendid sportsmen, and for days thereafter 
the gun-room feasted upon venison. 

When the was off Juan F'ernandez in February, 1865, 
we sent a party of seamen across to the island to beat up 
the wild goats towards the shore. The cliffs arc steep-to, 
and along the face of them winds a narrow path worn by 
the goats themselves. The pathway itself is inclined at 
a steep angle. I took the cutter and hung off and on, 
waiting for the goats. Presently they came down, about 
thirty of them, in single file, slipping a good deal, but 
recovering their footing with marvellous agility. We fired 
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at the line and knocked over three. They fell on the rocks 
below. There was so much seaway that we were unable 
to get the boat in. I therefore took a line and swam to 
shore, collected the goats, toggled their legs together, secured 
them with the line, and they were pulled off to the boat 
But when I tried to swim off, the sea was so rough that the 
breakers beat me back. I was hurled against the rocks; 
all the wind was knocked out of me, and I was much 
bruised and cut. A bluejacket swam ’off with a line, and 
although he did not toggle my legs, he and I were hauled 
off to the boats, like the goats. We brought all three goats 
safely on board. One of them was a billy-goat, -the other 
two nanny-goats, in which there was no sign of any bullet, 
so that they must have been carried down with the billy- 
goat. 

While I was serving in the Sutlej as sub-lieutenant, the 
chief engineer, James Roffey, who was a splendid shot, and 
myself, went upon hunting expeditions in Vancouver. We 
took two horses and a r.ouple of dogs. At night we slept on 
waterproof sheets under a Ican-to shelter made of branches. 
We shot many partridge — as these birds are called. Having 
treed them, we shot the lower birds first, and so on to the 
top. The report of the guns did not disturb them, but if 
a bird fell from the upper branches, the rest would take 
flight. I have shot these birds in the same way, during 
recent visits to Canada. 

During the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to India 
in 1870, I accompanied his Royal Highness upon the great 
elephant Hunt in Ceylon. For months beforehand the wild 
elephants had been gradually driven towards the kraal by 
an army of native beaters. The kraal is constructed of 
huge trunks of trees, lashed together and buttressed, mak- 
ing a strong stockade. In plan, covering about eight Acres, 
it is shaped like a square bottle, the neck representing a 
narrow entrance, from which the stockade on either side 
runs at a wide angle, like jaws. The elephants are driven 
down the narrowing jaws and through the entrance, which 
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is dosed behind them with a gate made of logs. Once 
inside the kraal, the wild animals are tackled by the tame 
elephants ridden, by mahouts, and are secured with hide 
ropes to the trees ^of the stockade, which is formed of stout 
timber for the purpose. 

Upon the occasion of the Duke’s visit, I was in the 
arena, mounted upon a tame elephant amid a wild heaving 
mob of animals. One huge beast defeated the tame 
elephants, throwing the whole lot into confusion. He 
suddenly charged, knocking over the tame elephant next 
to me, the mahout breaking his leg in the fall. Things were 
looking very ugly, when someone— against orders— fired 
and killed the rebel elephant, the bullet entering his temple. 

If the day of the great elephant hunt in India, arranged 
in honour of the Prince of Wales, was the hardest run of 
my life, hanging on to the back of a swift pad elephant 
which went through the jungle for fourteen hours like a 
runaway locomotive, the hardest day I ever had on foot 
was in Ceylon, during the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh 
to that superb country, in 1870. I have found Irishmen 
in most places under the sun ; and I found one in Ceylon. 
His name was Varian, and he was a famous hunter of 
elephants. Rogue elephants were his fiivourite game; he 
stalked them on foot ; walked up to his quarry and shot it. 
He was, I think, eventually killed by a rogue elephant. 
His gun, which had belonged to Sir Samuel Baker, was a 
curiosity among hand-cannon. This formidable engine was 
so heavy that it was as much as a powerful man could do 
to heave it up to his shoulder. The recoil— but I will relate 
what kind of recoil it exercised. The gun was a single- 
bore muzzle-loader, having two grooves cut within the 
barrel, into which was fitted a spherical belted bullet. 

We started at three o’clock in the morning, taking with us 
two native bearers to carry the guns. The bearers were 
little men, fragile to all appearance as pipe-stems, and save 
for a loin-cloth, naked as they were born. For seven houris 
we travelled ere we found fresh spoor, following the elephant 
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trails^ paths which the huge animals had cloven through 
the dense jungle. The heat was intense, the walking at 
extraordinary exertion ; for at every few yards the sofl 
ground was trodden by the elephants. in|o pools of watei 
three or four feet deep, through which we must plunge. 

It was blazing noon when we struck fresh tracks ; ant 
Varian halted to load the heavy rifle. I contemplated th( 
operation with amazement. He poured the powder int< 
his hand, and tilted three or four handfuls down the muzzle 
Then he wrapped a piece of waste round the projectile, am 
hammered the ramrod home with a hammer. It occurret 
to me that if ever a gun ought to burst in this world, tha 
gun ought to burst. 

We tracked the elephant out of the jungle; and then 
he was in the open maidan^ placidly pulling up great tuft 
of grass with his trunk, and swishing himself with them. 

“ We must bend down/’ says Varian in a whisper, “an( 
he may take us for pigs.” 

He held me by the arm ; and bending down, we ad 
vanced directly upon the elephant, Varian’s bearer loaded t( 
the earth with the great gun. 

“If he puts his ears forward and drops his trunk- 
fire! For he’ll either charge or rim away,” whisperec 
Varian. 

And with the graceful courtesy of his race, he handed m( 
the miniature cannon. 

We were within twelve yards or so of the huge beasl 
when his ears jutted forward, and with his trunk he flicke< 
the ground, producing a hollow sound. 1 braced a le| 
backwards, and with a strong effort, hove the gun to mj 
shoulder, aimed at the wrinkles just above the trunk, an( 
fired. The elephant and I toppled over at the sam< 
moment. I thought my shoulder was broken to pieces ; bu 
as I staggered to my feet, I saw the elephant lying ovei 
on its side, its legs feebly waving. Varian ran up to it anc 
fired several more shots into its head, and it lay motionless. 

[ In 1874, I was appointed to the BtlUropkon^ temporarily 



She had stink a steamer which had crossed her bows, and 
her senior officers had been ordered home to attend the 
inquiry Into the matter. When I joined her, my old mess- 
mate in the Marlborough, Swinton C Holland (now admiral), 
was in sole command ; although he was only second lieutenant 
of the ship ; a curious illustration of the incidents of naval life. 

Another example of the anomalies of those days was my 
own position : I was on full pay and on active service, and I 
was also a member of Parliament. The dual capacity was 
not in itself conducive to discipline, because it gave naval 
officers on full pay the opportunity of criticising, as members 
of Parliament, their superior officers. I do not think it was 
abused ; in my own case, I think the solitary advantage I 
took was to obtain a pump, which was a sanitary necessity, 
for the Thunderer, when I was her commander: a threat 
of publicity moving the Admiralty to action which previous 
applications had failed to produce. In the old days, the 
Sea Lords used to serve in the dual capacity of members of 
the Board of Admiralty and of Parliament. 

As no one had any precise idea where the Belleropkon 
was, 1 took passage to Halifax and stayed in the receiving 
hulk Pyramus, fifth-rate, stationed at Halifax, in the hope 
that the .would come north. In the meantime, 

I went for a shooting expedition with a trapper. We went 
up into the forests of Nova Scotia, camping out, and living 
upon what we could secure with our guns. We shot bear 
and deer and prairie chicken. In the depth of the forest I 
found an Irishman dwelling in a clearing with 'his wife and 
family. He was a bitter Orangeman, who (so he told me) 
had been expatriated for shooting at a priest. 

“ I had a gun,” said he, “ but it was a rotten gun. I drew 
a bead on the priest, and, God forgive me, the gun missed 
fire!" 

I remember saying to him : 

“ Why the devil can’t you leave another man's religious 
convictions alone ? He has as much right to his convictions 
as you have to yours. If there were no religious wrangles 
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in, our country, it would be the happiest country in the 
world/’ 

His nearest neighbour, dwelling 20 miles away, w^s a 
Roman Catholic; and although my friend cursed him for 
a Papist, their relations with each other were quite friendly. 
The Irishman told me how he had once fought to save the 
life of his child from a bear. He was working in the 
clearing ; near by, his little girl was sitting on the trunk of 
a felled tree ; when a bear suddenly emerged from the forest, 
and made towards her. The man had for his only weapon 
a huge handspike, as big as a paviour’s rammer. He showed 
me the thing ; it was so heavy that I could scarcely realise 
that he could have used it as he did use it. But with this 
formidable club he fought the bear, for an hour. Several 
times he beat the animal to the earth; but the beast 
returned to the attack ; and the man thought his strength 
must surely fail him. At last, both man and beast.were so 
exhausted that they stood and looked at each other with 
their tongues hanging out. Then, with a growl, the bear 
turned tail and rolled back into the forest. The Irishman 
never saw it again ; and he cherished the belief that the 
brute died of its wounds, 

, Shooting black buck in the plains of Central India, with 
the Duke of Portland’s party, in 1883, I had been out in a 
bullock'cart for hours. The method is to describe a wide 
circle round the black buck, and slowly driving round and 
round, gradually to diminish the circle. The sun was very 
hot ; I was very tired of the business ; and I determined to 
risk a shot. As I emerged from the cart into the open, a herd 
of black buck galloped past in the distance in single file, 
passing behind two tufts of high grass. Sighting between the 
tufts, I fired right and left, and heard the bullets strike. The 
shikari would* not believe that I had hit anything at that 
range. But there were the bodies of two black buck ; the 
distance from where I had fired to one of them was 220 
yards, and to the other, 240 yards. The heads are in my 
collection of sporting trophies. 
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I had been twiee round the world before J ever ^w a 
really wild man. At last I met one when I was shooting 
grouse on my own property in Cavan, His voice was a 
squeaky, husky whisper, like the creaking of an old wooden 
frigate in a gale of wind. If I hit a bird hard and it passed 
on, the wild man would say : 

“ Well, that fellow got a terrible rap anyway ! ” 

If I killed the bird, he would say, “ Well well, he has the 
fatal stroke, with the help of God ! “ 

And if I missed a bird, he would say, “ Never moind, 
Lord Char-less ! Ye made him quit that, annyhow ” 

The incident of the Glcnquoich stag occurred many 
years ago, when I was staying at Glenquoich with the Duke 
of Marlborough. We had had a hard day, without sighting 
a warrantable stag, when the stalker spied, far on the 
skyline of the opposite hill, the grandest head he had ever 
seen. We stalked up to him until we came to the edge of 
a valley. There was the noble head scarce fifty yards 
away. We could see the stag’s earsp moving. But he did 
not rise. We lay on that hill-top for an hour and a half ; 
the midges were eating me in platoons ; and still the stag 
did not get up. I could stand it no longer; and I said 
to the stalker : 

“ Either you must get him up or I must shoot him through 
the heather.” 

The stalker begged me not to shoot ; he whistled ; then 
turned upon me a face of utter bewilderment, for the stag 
lay where he was, moving his ears to keep off the midges. 
The stalker whistled again. Still the stag lay quiet ; and 
the man looked at me with a countenance of such amaze- 
ment that 1 can sec it before me as I write. It must have 
struck him that here was the supernatural ; for never in his 
life had he seen a live stag which would stay to hearken to 
his whistling. 

Then the stalker shouted; then he stood upright and 
shouted again ; and still the stag lay where he was ; and the 
man stared at me in silence with consternation in his eyes. 

35 
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I del^Jed no Jongef. I shot the st^ through the heather, 
and he leaped upland fell dead. 

We found that the poor beast had a hind fetlock cut 
nearly through by a bullet. The wound must have been 
inflicted some considerable time previously, for it had morti< 
fled and the haunch had withered. Thus wounded, he must 
have strayed from another forest, for he was a German stag, 
marked with slits on both his ears ; and there were no such 
stags in Glenquoich forest. 

The late Kiamil Pasha, Governor of Salonika, was an 
old friend of mine. I first knew him when I was in command 
of the Undaunted, in which ship he lunched with me several 
times. He was a grand specimen of a fine old Turkish 
gentleman, one of the best among Turkish statesmen, intensely 
interested in the welfare of his country. I often went out 
snipe-shooting with the Turkish commander-in-chief round 
about Salonika. On these occasions, the Pasha invariably 
wore full uniform; and when we arrived at the shooting 
ground, we were always met by a squadron of cavalry. I 
imagined that the guard was furnished as a compliment to 
myself; and eventually I said to the Pasha that while it 
was very good of him to pay me the courtesy of a guard, 
I should be quite as happy if we went out shooting with- 
out it. 

He replied that the guard was not intended as a compli- 
ment, but was ordered for my safety. 

“What is the danger?" 

“ Brigands,” said the Pasha. 

“ But there are no brigands here now." 

“ Are there not ? " said the Pasha. “ I killed fourteen 
yesterday." 

And afterwards he showed me where he had rounded 
them up. 

I have seen two whales killed. I saw a whale killed in 
the Pacific by an old sailing whaler. She sent four boats 
out, and they hunted the whale, after it was harpooned, for 
eight hours before they killed it A boat row^ close to 
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the whale, the harpooner flung his Harpopn, the whde 
sounded, his tail swOng up like a flail and struck the water 
with a report like the report of a gun, and out flew the line 
from the boat. The man who eventually killed the whale 
was armed with a long flexible knife, which he plunged into 
the whale behind the fin. The vast carcase was towed 
alongside the ship, than which it was longer ; men wearing 
spiked boots and using sharp spades went upon the whale ; 
and as they sliced into the blubber, making cuts across the 
carcase, the piece called the “blanket piece” was hoisted 
inboard by means of a tackle, the whale thus turning 
gradually over until its whole circumference was stripped. 

Many years afterwards, I saw a whale killed off Norway 
by a modern steam whaler. She steamed slowly after a 
school of whales, and fired a gun whose projectile was a 
shell attached to a harpoon. The shell burst inside the 
whale, killing it. The carcase was then towed alongside the 
steamer by boats, the operation taking about an hour and a 
half, and was then towed by the stoamer to the whaleries. 
The whaling master told me that 850 whales had been killed 
off Norway during that year ; and that among them was 
a whale with an American harpoon in it; wncrefore he 
supposed that the ‘whale must have voyaged round the 
Horn, or else north about beneath the ice. ‘ 



CHAPTER LV 

SPORTING MEMORIES (Continued) 

III. Fishing 

W HEN, as a youngster, I was sea-fishing at Ascension, 
my boat made fast to a buoy, I had used all my 
bait without getting a fish, when a booby gull kindly 
came and sat on the buoy. I knocked him over with an 
oar, used his remains for bait, and caught lots of fish.- 
‘ In nearly every ship in which I have served, I had a 
trammel, a trawl and a <;rot. As a midshipman, I used them 
myself ; when I became a senior officer, I lent them to the 
midshipmen. 

Upon visiting the island of Juan Fernandez, while I was 
a midshipman in the CHo, we found three men living in the 
home of Robinson Crusoe. They subsisted chiefly upon 
crayfish. We used to fish for these Crustacea, using for bait 
a piece of a Marine’s scarlet tunic. The fish used to take 
the crayfish while we were hauling them up. In a few hours 
we caught enough to feed the whole ship’s company. 

Off the Horn, and in the South Pacific, I have killed 
many albatross in calm weather, or when the ship was pro- 
ceeding very slowly under sail. I made a hook out of 
several hooks like a paternoster. If the bird touched the 
bait, he was always caught. The upper mandible of the 
albatross has a curve like the beak of a parrot, and that 
curve is all there is to hold the hook. When the bird is 
being hauled on board, the lower mandible catches the water 
and drives him underneath. When he comes on board he is 
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full of water, and is immediately very sick. Both the first 
and second pinion bones make beautiful pipe stems about 
fourteen inches long. I brought many home for my friends. 
The feet, dried, cleaned and manufactured into bags, make 
excellent tobacco pouches. 

Many a shark have I caught in the old days. I have 
had two sharks on my hook at once. One had taken the 
hook, which, barb and all, had pierced right through his 
jaw ; and another shark went for it and got the end of the 
hook into his mouth. They were both on the hook for some 
little time, and eventually I killed the first one hooked. I 
made a walking-stick out of his backbone. 

The biggest shark I ever killed measured 12 feet 2 inches 
long. 

I bought my shark hook from a man in an American 
whaling schooner at the Sandwich Islands. I filed a little 
notch on the shaft of my hook whenever I killed a shark. 
To my great annoyance, someone stole my hook in after 
years. . 

I was once towing a cod-line astern for dolphin, when a 
shark took the bait. I took the line round a cleat and 
played him, or he would have carried it away ; got him close 
enough to get a bowline over his tail, and hauled him on 
board. This method is generally used for getting a shark 
on board. Until his tail is cut off with an axe, a shark 
plays ballyhooly with all around him. A shark’s heart is 
so muscular, and expands and contracts so violently after 
death that it is impossible to hold it in the hand. Sharks 
are bad eating, but in those salt-horse days we relished 
them. 

My record in salmon fishing was made in Norway, when 
together with Lord Wolseley, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Abram 
Hewett, I was a guest on board the yacht of my friend, Mr, 
Fred Wynn. In one night’s fly-fishing, I killed forty-one 
fish. I gave eight of them to the fishermen who worked the 
canoe for me, and brought thirty-three back to the yacht 

Tarpon fishing is the acme of sea-fishing. Whereas a 
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salmon is killed by a rod and delicate handling, a tarpon h 
killed by the line and herculean strength. The rod used is 
short and thick. The line is made of cotton, thinner and 
lighter than a salmon line, but extraordinarily strong. It is 
from 300 to 4.00 yards long, with four brakes, two on the 
reel, and two of thick leather placed on the thumbs. When 
the tarpon is struck, he invariably jumps into the air from 
six to ten feet, and shakes his head to shake the hook out, an 
effort in which he often succeeds. He has no teeth, but the 
upper part of his mouth is as hard as a cow's hoof, and it 
takes a tremendous strike to get a hook into it past the barb. 
The biggest tarpon I killed was 186 lb. I think Lord 
Desborough holds the record with a tarpon of 240 lb., 7 feet 
6 inches long, 42 inches girth. Lord Desborough killed 100 
tarpon in ten days. 

Some years ago, I was most kindly invited by my old 
friend, Colonel Robert M, Thompson, to stay with* him in 
his houseboat Everglades on the coast of Florida. The house- 
boat was driven by a, motor and drew one foot of water. 
When it came on to blow, Colonel Thompson used to run 
her up on the beach. 

But upon one occasion, we went upon an adventurous 
voyage, right out into the Atlantic, making a point from 
Florida to the north ; the wind freshened ; and the houseboat 
had all the weather she cared for. Colonel Thompson tells 
me that while securing loose gear and generally battening 
down, I remarked that probably no British admiral had ever 
before found himself in a houseboat drawing one foot of water 
50 miles out on the Atlantic in a seaway. 

I never had such wonderful sport as I had with Colonel 
Thompson in the Everglades, We killed tons of fish, all 
with the rod. One night, with a small tarpon rod I killed 
seven sergeant fish, average 28 lb. This fish takes two long 
runs, and then turns up on his back, dead. Upon another 
night 1 had on an enormous tarpon ; the boatman declared 
it to be the biggest he had ever seen (it always is when one 
fails to land it). I had just got into the shore after oyer an 
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hour's work at the tarpon, when it went off again slowly, with 
the appearance of a fish, but the methods of a steam roller. 

The boatman said : 

“Try to check it from going into that current; it is full 
of sharks." 

But the tarpon steadily proceeded. On getting into the 
current, it suddenly took a run and jumped into the air. 
When it was half out of the water, a shark’s head appeared 
and bit it in two. I hauled only the head and shoulder.s 
home. The shark was so large that we tried to catch him 
next day, and hooked either him or another. He was so 
heavy that we could make nothing of him. He took us 
where he liked, but never left the current. So we bent a 
line on to the one by which we held him, took it to the 
capstan of a yacht lying near by, hove him up to the side, 
and shot him with a rifle. He was then triced up by the 
tail by a tackle from the mast. He was a hammer-headed 
shark over 18 feet long. 

He disgorged soap, bottles, sardine-tins, Armour meat* 
tins, a number of large crab .shell.s| some small turtle shells, 
pieces of fish, and the midship section of a large tarpon, 
which was supposed to have been the piece bitten out of my 
failure of the previous night. 



CHAPTER LVI 


HOME WATERS: THE LAST COMMAND 

B efore taking over the command of the Channel 
Fleet, to which I was appointed on 4th March, 1907, 
on my return from the Mediterranean, I proceeded on 
leave, family affairs calling me to Mexico. 

My younger brother. Lord Delaval, had been killed in a 
railway accident in the United States, on 26th December 
of the preceding year (1906), while I was in the Mediterfanean, 
He left a large property in Mexico, whither I went to settle 
his affairs as his executor. 

Lord Delaval had gdne to Mexico as a young man, in- 
tending to make his fortune, and so to fulfil the terms 
imposed by the parents of the lady to whom he was attached, 
as the condition upon which they would grant their sanction 
to his marriage with their daughter. At the time of his 
death, having bought out his partner, he possessed two 
magnificent ranches in Mexico: Ojitos Ranch, 120,000 acres, 
and Upper Chug Ranch, 76,000 acres; and a third ranch at 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada. I stayed for some time at 
Ojitos Ranch ; where I found that my brother was known 
as a dare-devil rider and an excellent rancher; managing 
his ranches himself, and taking his part in rounding up his 
stock and branding his cattle. 

Upon Ojitos there were about 6000 head of cattle and 
1500 head of horses, donkeys and mules. Ojitos means 
“little springs”; the house stood beside the springs; and 
my brother, who was something of an engineer, had con- 
structed three large reservoirs and nine miles of irrigation 

S4« 
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canals, intersecting the whole estate. These little canals, fed 
by the reservoirs, were two feet broad and three inches deep, 
so that they could be kept clear with the plough. As the 
water was perpetually running along them, the stock could 
drink anywhere, an invaluable advantage in the calving 
season. Upon some ranches, where the water is scarce, cows 
and calves often perish for lack of ready access to it. The 
vast grassy plain is surrounded by mountains, and the e^ate 
itself is enclosed in a ring fence of barbed wire, 1 10 miles in 
circumference. My brother’s staff consisted of five Mexican 
cowboys and three negroes. He left the two Mexican ranches 
to my brother Marcus and myself. 

I got rid of all off-colour stock; put on a lot of new 
Durham bulls; poisoned the prairie dogs which ate the 
grass, leaving the ground bare as a high road; effected 
various other improvements, and organised the whole upon 
a business plan, down to the last detail. The drought of 
1909 killed off many of the stock, for although the water 
supply was maintained, the grass perished. Nevertheless, 
the Ojitos Ranch paid its way, and in 1912 it was sold for 
a good price. The other ranch, Upper Chug, is still unsold 
at the time of writing (1913), owing to the breaking out of 
the rebellion, the supersession of President Diaz, and the 
consequent unsettled state of the country. 

It was not remarkable for peace during my sojourn at 
Ojitos. El Paso, the frontier town, was full of what are 
called “ the Bad Men of the United States,” who were wanted 
by the police ; and who, if they were in danger of capture, 
slipped over the border. The revolver is commonly used in 
disputes, particularly at Casas Grandes, a Mexican town 
about 120 miles from El Paso. During my brief visit to 
that place, three men were shot: one in a gambling hell, 
one in a Chinese restaurant, and one in a lodging-house; 
their assailants escaping with impunity. 

Riding on the ranch, I saw a man about two miles away 
galloping for dear life. The cowboy who was with me 
explained that the rider " had holed a man somewhere and 
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wks btf 6p eonntrjr/V The fugitive etlr|y(ftom iis, 

and coUiittg t6 the wire fence, he nipped the and so 
• rdde away to the hills. V' 

. The retainers of Ojitps Ranch, with whom I M down 
to dinner every day, were each armed with a revolver, 
spttettmes two revolvers, and a knife; I was the only 
unarmed man present. 

^ had already made the acquaintance of Pre^deiit Diaz 
some time previously, when I had been tarpon-fishing at 
Tampico. On that occasion I was accompanied by my 
friend, Mr. Benjamin Guinness, who had been sub-lieutenant 
in the Undaunted when I commanded that ship. His brother 
had been midshipman in the Undaunted at the same time. 
The two brothers left the Service to engage in business, and 
both have been highly successful. 

Upon my departure from Ojitos, I wpnt to see President 
Diaz. He was most kind and helpful ; both he and other 
prominent Mexicans informed mp that they desired to 
? increase the number, of British properties in Mexico; and 
the President expressed the hope that I would retain posses- 
sion of the ranches. At the same time, he gave me all the 
assistance in his power with regard to the settlement of the 
affairs of the estates; nor could they have been settled 
Satisfactorily without his help. 

President Diaz impressed me as a quiet, strong and 
determined ruler, who knew exactly how to govern 
Mexico, and did it. Under his rule, revolutions were 
summarily checked, and Mexico flourished as never 
before. 

Upon my return to England, I took over the command of 
the Channel Fleet, hoisting my flag in the King Edward Vlh 

Portland, on 1 6th April, 1907. The second in command 
vm® Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Custance (now AdmirSl Sir 
R. N. Custance, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O.), a most dis- 
tinguished strategist and tactician, one of the most leaded 
qfficem in his profession. I have never been able to under- 
, stand why Sir Reginald Custance, instead of placed 
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Bjaofi half-pay untjji his retirement, was qot appointed a 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

The members of the Staff were: chief of staff, Cafkatn 
Frederick C. D. Sturdee, socceeded by Captain Montague 
E. Browning; flag-commander, Fawcct Wray; intellig«ice 
officer ^at the Admiralty, Commander Godfrey Tuke, suc- 
ceeded by Captain Arthur R. Hulbert; signal officer, 
Lieutenant Charles D. Roper; flag-lieutenant, Herbert 
T. G. Gibbs; engineer-captain, Edwin Little; secretary, 
Fleet ^Paymaster John A. Keys ; flag-captain, Henry B. 
Felly, M.V.O. ; commander, G. H. Baird. The navigating 
officer, Commander E. L. Booty, who had been with me in 
the Majestic^ was the best navigator 1 have known. 

Of the two successive chiefs of staff, Captain (now 
Vice-Admiral) Sturdee, and Captain (now Rear-Admiral) 
Browning, to whom I owe so much, I desire to express* 
my appreciation. Their powers of organisation and their 
knowledge of what is required for organisation for war are 
of a very high degree. Among othgr officers, all of whfm 
did service so excellent, I may mention Lieutenant (now 
Commander) Roper, who was one of the best signal officers 
in the service; Lieutenant Gibbs, a most charming and 
loyal companion, who met his death by falling overboard 
in the Portland race, and the loss of whose affectionate 
friendship I still mourn ; and Fleet- Paymaster Keys, who 
was with me for more than six years, and to whose brilliant 
services I owe so much. 

The composition of the Channel Fleet, in April, 1907, was 
14 battleships (eight Kinp; Edward VII, two Siviftsure, two 
Ocean, two Majestic'), four armoured cruisers, two second- 
class cruisers, and one third-class cruiser attached. 

During this period, an extraordinary confusion prevailed 
at the Admiralty. Its character may be briefly indicated by 
a summary of the various changes in the organisation and 
distribution of the Fleet, beginning in the previous year 
(1906). 

in October, the sea-going Fleets were reduced in strength 
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by about one-quarter, and a new Home^ Fleet was formed of 
nucleus drew ships. The ihannel Fleqt was reduced from 
sixtf»-two fighting vessels to twenty-one fighting vessels, the • 
balance being transferred t6 tho Home Fleet. An order was 
issued under which ships taken from the Channel, Atlantic 
and Mediterranean Fleets for purposes of refitting, Vefe to be 
replaced during their absence by ships from thfe Home Fleet. 

In December, the Nore Division of the Home Fleet was 
given full crews instead of nucleus crews. 

In April, 1907, an order was issued that no more than 
two battleships in each Fleet were to be refitted at one time. 

In September, the Channel Fleet was increased from 
twenty-one vessels to sixty vessels. 

In August, 1908, the orders substituting Home Fleet 
ships for ships from sea-going fleets under repair, and 
ordaining that no more than two battleships should be 
absent at one time, were cancelled ; with the result <hat the 
Channel Fleet went to sea in the following December short 
oL eight battleships, two armoured cruisers, one unarmoured 
cruiser, one scout, and 20 destroyers, 32 vessels in all. 

When the Home Fleet was finally constituted, in March, 
1907, there were no less than three commanders-in-chief in 
Home Waters ; one commanding the Home Fleet, one the 
Nore Division, and one (myself) the Channel Fleet. ,In time 
of war the supreme command was to be exercised by me, 
over the whole number of fighting vessels, 244 in all. But 
in time bf peace they could not be trained or exercised 
together, nor had any one of the commanders-in-chief 
accurate information at any given moment of the state or 
disposition of the forces of any other commander-in-chief. 

Such, briefly presented, was the situation with which I 
was confronted in this my last command. It was fraught 
with difficulties so complex, and potential dangers to the 
security of the country so palpable, that many of my friends 
urged me to resign my command in the public interest I 
decided, however, that I should best serve His Majesty the 
King, the Navy and the country by remaining at my post. 
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In the summer of 1907, the Channel Fleet proceeded 
upon a United Kingdom cruise, touching at various places 
round the coasts of these islands. When the Fleet wat at 
sea, individual ships were sent away upon short cruises, in 
order to give the captains opportunities of exercising inde- 
pendent command. When the Fleet was at anchor, the 
ships were open to the public from half-past one to half-past 
six daily, in order to increase their knowledge and encourage 
their interest in the Royal Navy. 

It was during one of these cruises that the Irishmen in 
the Fleet displayed one of their national characteristics. 

The anniversary of Saint Patrick’s Day was drawing near 
when the Fleet lay in Bantry Bay. On Saint Patrick's Day 
itself the Fleet was to proceed to sea. Hitherto, as a rule, 
if the Irishmen in the Fleet happened to be on leave on Saint 
Patrick’s Day, many of them broke their leave. When 1 
made a. signal, giving the Irishmen four days’ leave, and 
ordering them to return on board on Saint Patrick's Day, I 
added that the commander-in-chief,^ himself an Irishman, 
expected every Irishman to be back to his leave. There 
were 766 Irish liberty-men went on shore for four days ; and 
766 were on board again ere the Fleet sailed on the night 
of Saint Patrick’s Day. It might be that the Saint could 
mention the thing in conversation with Saint Peter at the 
Gate, for future reference. For there were some 2000 Irish- 
men in the Fleet, who, when the Fleet lay at Portland, could 
not, like the Englishmen, visit their homes once a month. 
And when it is considered how hospitable and convivial they 
become on the anniversary of their patron Saint, I shall be 
understood when I say that the behaviour on this occasion 
of the Irishmen in the Fleet affords a remarkable in.stancc 
of the Irish sense of honour. There are no other people so 
easily handled, if the right way be taken with them. 

The Fleet assembled at Spithead in November, 1907 , to 
receive his Majesty the Emperor of Germany ; and in the 
following May, the Fleet assembled at Dover to receive 
President Falli^res. 
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in the summerof 1908, the Fleet proceeded upon a cruise 
in Norwegian watets. Their Majesties the King^ and Queen 
of Norway, with the little Crown Prince Olaf, honoured the 
flagship with a visit when the Fleet lay at Esbjerg. At 
Skagen, on the evening of 7th July, when the Fleet was 
lying at anchor, the Hohenzollern^ flying the flag of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Germany, was suddenly sighted, 
together with the escorting cruiser Stettin and the destroyer 
Sleipner. By the time his Imperial Majesty had reached 
the lines, the ships were manned and dressed over all. A 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired ; and the HohenzolUm 
was cheered as she steamed down the lines. 

During my absence in Norwegian waters, I was the 
subject of a violent attack in the Press and elsewhere, due 
to a misapprehension. I recall the circumstance, because I 
am proud to remember that it was an Irishman, and he a 
political opponent, who, alone among all the members of 
the House of Commons, stood up and protested against an 
attack being made upon a brother Irishman when he was 
absent and unable to reply. 

Their Majesties King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
visited the Channel Fleet on 7th August, 1908, in the 
Victoria and Albert, accompanied by the Prince of Wales 
in the Alexandra. His Majesty honoured the King Edward 
VII and the Hibernia, second flag, with a visit. The flag- 
officers of the Fleet had the honour of lunching with their 
Majesties on board the Victoria and Albert. 

Upon one of the Fleet cruises in the north, the flagship 
was passing under the Forth Bridge, when a spar caught on 
a girder of the bridge and carried away. Ere it could fall, 
Flag-Lieutenant Gibbs, with his customary presence of mind 
and pluck, threw me upon the deck, and himself on the top 
of me, to save me from the falling spar. Luckily, it touched 
neither of us. 

There being no provision against mines dropped in time 
of war, it was suggested by me that the North Sea trawlers 
should be enlisted to sweep for mines; because they were 
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accustomed to the difficult work of towing and handling a 
trawl. The proposal was afterwards adopted. 

In March, 1909, the Admiralty, in addition to other 
changes, having suddenly reduced the length of ships' com- 
missions from three years to two years, I was ordered to haul 
down my flag and come on shore. 

Accordingly, my flag was hauled down at Portsmouth on 
Wednesday, 24th March, 1909, after fifty years’ service. 

I cannot close this chronicle without expressing my 
profound appreciation of the loyalty and aflection shown 
to me by my brother officers and by the men of the Royal 
Navy. Few events in my life have touched me more deeply 
than the presence of so many of my old shipmates among 
the crowds which assembled upon Portsmouth Hard when 
I came on shore after hauling down my flag, and which filled 
Waterloo Station and its approaches when I arrived in 
London. Nor can I omit to record my .sense of the kind 
and generous reception given to me by my brother officers, 
who attended, in numbers that constituted a record, the 
dinner, over which I presided, given by the Royal Navy 
Club of 1765 and 1785, on the anniversary of the battle of 
Trafalgar next ensuing after my coming on shore. 

It was a satisfaction to me when I came on shore, and 
it is a satisfaction to me now, to think that I pulled my 
pound in the Navy. 

Doubtless, like other men of action, I have made mistakes. 
3 ut I may justly claim that I have always held one purpose 
vith a single mind : to do my best for the good of the Service 
ind for the welfare of the officers and men of the Royal 
^avy ; and in following that purpose, I have tried to dis- 
egard consequences which might affect my own fortunes, 
Jid which, in fact, have often proved injurious to them, 
^nd to the purpose which I have followed since I was a 
oy, I shall devote the rest of my life. 



POSTSCRIPT 

THE MAKING OF AN ADMIRAL 

O NE of our greatest naval administrators, the late 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, was 
constantly preoccupied with a problem, of which 
he used often to speak. “ How are we to make great 
admirals! " he would say. It is a question of the highest 
moment. A great admiral may be born, but he must also 
be made. The making of an admiral has been the study of 
the best minds in the Navy for generations. And for this 
reason : In titne of war^ all must depend on one man, and 
that man the admiral' in command. Upon his knowledge, 
ability and resolution will rest the fate of the country and of 
the Empire. That simple fact is not generally realised by 
the public. They do not understand that in time of war the 
statesman, the diplomatist, the politician must all give place 
to one man, the admiral in command at sea. 

Every decade of naval officers has added something to 
the knowledge of what must go to the making of a great 
sea-officer. The establishment of the War College, the 
institution of the War Staff at the Admiralty, the private 
studies of individual naval officers, the practice of holding 
manoeuvres : all these things are valuable endeavours 
toward the same end. It remains, however (I believe), the 
fact that there exists no treatise on the ordinary admimstra< 
tive duties to be fulfilled by an admiral. 

During many years I had the habit of making notes 
concerning all matters connected with the administration of 
a Fleet These notes I hope to ’arrange and to publish. In 

5|8 
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the meantioMi I have ventured to think that the contribution 
of some observations dealing with the administrative duties 
of an admiral in command, embodying the results cf many 
years’ experience at sea, might be of use. 

There is no position in the world requiring more tact 
than that of a commander-in-chief of a large Fleet. It is 
only by the exercise of consummate tact that a Fleet can be 
maintained in the most rigid state of discipline and, at the 
same time, cheery, happy and smart. Therefore it is that a 
knowledge of human nature is essential to the admiral. 

Two admirals may do the same thing or may give the 
same order; one is perfectly successful, the other is not. 
One knows HOW to give an order, the other does not. 

Success depends not only on wkat is done, hut on t/te 
way in which it is done. Cheerful obedience to an order 
depend^ not on the order but, on the way the order is 
given. In handling men, much depends on what is said, but 
much more depends upon the way in which it is said. 

The art of successful administration of men consists in 
the prevention of accident, misdemeanour, or regrettable 
incidents. It does not consist in putting things right after 
the unpleasant event has occurred. Nearly all slackness and 
untoward incidents are preventable by the exercise of fore- 
thought, common sense and good organisation. Most of the 
matters that go wrong, causing irritation and fault-finding 
on the part of the admiral, are often due to the failure to 
look ahead of the admiral himself. 

When a Fleet proceeds to sea, the cruisers arc often to 
be observed sobbing and sighing at full speed, trying to get 
into the position ordered, after the Fleet has left the harbour, 
when, by the use of a little judgment, they might have been 
seqf out previously, and so have got on the correct line of 
bearing at slow speed, without any trouble. 

The usual method in life is to let a mistake occur, and 
then to put it right afterwards. It is upon this point that 
the world forms most unfair opinions. The man who keeps 

36 
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things right seldom gets any credit. It is the man who puti 
things right who gets it. The history of war affords many 
examples of this tendency. 

A commander-in-chief who» by his organisation and by 
his appreciation of facts and positions, wins an action with 
small loss, often gets little credit. On the other hand, an 
officer who makes some blunder by which he loses a number 
of officers and men, but who eventually wins his action, is 
made a popular hero. In other words, the man with the 
blind pluck of a bulldog gets more credit than the man who, 
by his strategy and tactical ability, wins a more or less 
bloodless victory. 

An admiral should remember that in peace or war he 
can satisfactorily administer his Fleet only through the 
loyalty and zeal of his captains. Frequent personal inter- 
views promote confidence ; and such confidence must be of 
benefit to the admiral. He need not take his captains’ 
views, but he will gain a great deal of useful information 
from officers who are just as keen to make the Fleet as 
perfect as possible as he is himself. 

Admirals should not publicly identify themselves with 
their own flagships in the same way as a captain may 
identify himself with his ship. To the admiral ALL ships 
should be the same, and private ships should feel that the 
admiral takes quite as much interest in their well-being and 
their whole life as he does in his own flagship. The admiral 
should therefore avoid, even in private conversation, speaking 
of “my commander,” “our launch,” etc. etc. A flagship, 
her officers and men, have many advantages. In return 
for these privileges, a flagship should make every effort to be 
a pattern of smartness and efficiency ; and the admiral i^ust 
be constantly on the alert lest he show partiality or favour to 
his flagship. Nothing makes more jealousy in a Fleet than 
a belief that the flagship is favoured at the expense of the rest 
of the Fleet, either in routine duty or in any other respect 

Flagships must have many privileges, but they should not 
be increas^. For instance, her boats should take pre- 
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ccdeiice in drawing beef or stores ; but in all matters 
connected with competitive drills, carrying out station 
orders, etc. etc., all ships must be equal in the admiral's 
eye and mind. 

An admiral should continually go on board the ships of 
the Fleet, talk to the captains, and obtain their ideas and 
recommendations on various subjects. 

The best plan is to notify a ship a day or two before- 
hand that the commander-in-chief is coming on board on 
Sunday at the time most convenient to the captain ; and to 
follow the captain’s usual routine for Sunday inspection. 
This method gives the captain an opportunity of bringing to 
the admiral's notice any officer or man who has in any way 
distinguished himself. It strengthens the captain's hands, 
and has a good effect upon the Fleet. It lets th4>men see 
their admiral ; while the admiral can remark the state of the 
ship an(i run all his Fleet up to the smarte.st ship. 

It is wiser to administer a Fleet by commendation than 
by condemnation. If commendation is given for good and 
smart actions, condemnation for ba( 3 , slackness becomes far 
more severely condemned, and no sympathy for it is aroused. 

Any smart action performed by an officer or man should 
be appreciated publicly by signal. This is complimentary 
to the officer or man and to the ship in which he is serving 
at the time. Every one is grateful for appreciation. 

The old style in the Navy was never to commend any- 
thing that was well done ; to do well was considered to be 
no more than a man's duty. On the other hand, anything 
that was badly done led to severe reprimands. 

When a good officer or man knows that the admiral 
appreciates his work, it cheers the Fleet and raises its whole 
tone. It is right to be severe on those who do their work 
lanily or badly; but it is quite as necessary to appreciate 
those who do their work well. 

An admiral should continually inspect some of the 
various departments of the ships under his command. By 
personal observation he is certain to find out something 
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which would not tome to his notice in any other way, and he ' 
may therefore prevent things from going wrong in their 
initial stages. 

The admiral should invariably inspect anything that may 
have gone wrong in any of the ships under his command, 
owing to accident, carelessness, or misadventure : such as a 
derrick, cable, or capstan carrying away, or any defect in the 
engine or boiler rooms. He should then talk over the 
method of repair with the captain and the departmental 
officers. This procedure often saves time and trouble, as the 
admiral gives directions for the accident to be repaired in 
the way he desires from the first, thereby obviating the 
necessity of altering the plans afterwards. It also encourages 
those who are going to execute the work. 

The' admiral should let the captains know that they can 
come on board the flagship and consult him at any time 
they like, day or night, and that he will always b^ glad to 
see them. 

Captains should ajways come to see, or write to, the 
admiral on any matter which they wish to be settled, no 
matter how trivial it may appear. They should not go to 
the secretary; for, if they do, it puts the secretary in 
a false position, and may cause mistakes and wrong 
conceptions. 

Captains may go to the chief of the staff upon minor 
questions ; but it is, as a rule, better for them to go straight 
to the admiral. 

The consideration of captains, expressed by the words, 

“ I don’t think I will bother the admiral about this question,” 
is understood, but should be regarded as mistaken. It is the 
admirals business to he bothered. 

The admiral should be considerate and courteous to all 
those under his command, remembering that there are two 
sides to every question. 

When the admiral personally inquires into any case, 
Wth the object of fixing responsibility upon an individual, 
lie should be suave in his manner, even if condemna^n is 
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I given. He should endeavouf to send a roan away wearing a 
I smile rather than a scowl. 

The admiral should remember this maxim particularly 
when he feels Irritated at seeing something done which 
appears careless, or opposed to the orders laid down. He 
should always maintain an unruffled demeanour, and be 
perfectly calm and collected under all circumstances. To 
foil in this respect is to confuse both himself and those 
under his command : a condition which cannot add to that 
smartness and coolness so necessary when a difficulty or an 
accident occurs in the Fleet 

' The management of a ship or a Fleet is full of irrita* 
tion and worries. These can only be decreased by officers 
remaining calm and collected. 

All men are liable to make mistakes. The bast men 
often make the most glaring mistakes. A smart man acting 
under a mistake will move his ship to starboard or to port 
quicker than a slow man, and his mistake will therefore 
appear the greater. 

An admiral should never make a signal to one of the 
captains (unless he happens to have a very bail and slack 
captain), implying that the captain could have done much 
better than he did. Captains, as a rule, wish to obey loyally 
and thoroughly. Mistakes are not intentional. 

If a signal is executed in a manner contrary to the 
intention of the admiral, either it is an ambiguous signal, or 
it has been misunderstood. Unforeseen contingencies of 
this kind are certain to happen in war. Practices in peace 
illustrate what such contingencies may be, and develop the 
necessary measures to prevent them. 

A very common method of pointing out mistakes is to 
signal w hfl f was ovdered and what should have happened^ 
omitting to state what was actually done. But all these 
points should be inserted in the signal. 

Officers or men should never be allowed to state what 
might, could, or slumld have been done. The point at issue 
is wh^ WAS or what IS. Much valuable time is lost in 
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explaining the circumstances on the theory of what might, 
could, or should have been done. 

Before finding fault by signal, the admiral should ask the 
captain in question how a mistake occurred. By so doing 
it can bfe seen whether it is necessary to find fault or not. 
If the explanation is satisfactory the captain should be so 
* informed. 

Much unnecessary irritation and bad feeling caused by 
sudden and drastic signals may thus be avoided. 

The admiral will often find that the mistake was a 
natural mistake, which he himself might have made had he 
been in the captain’s place. When captains know that the 
admiral is scrupulously fair, they become devoted to him. 

An admiral should always be most careful that he is 
right himself before finding fault with those under him. If 
he should afterwards find that his contention was wrong, 
or that there was a misunderstanding, the admiral should 
invariably acknowledge his mistake. This action commands 
respect and is only chivalrous and seamanlike. 

When an admiral has satisfied himself that anything, no 
matter how small, is not carried out according to orders, he 
should call attention to it by signal (as a rule, by a general 
signal), and by thus pointing out the mistake to the Fleet, he 
prevents the same error from occurring again. 

In such matters as clothes not properly stopped on, boats 
and booms not square, etc., an admiral should inquire who 
is responsible. If men are not standing to attention when 
the colours are hoisted, he should ask for the name of the 
officer of the watch. If a boat is improperly handled under 
sail or oars, he should ask for the name of the officer or 
coxswain of the boat. 

The admiral’s staff should always inform him of such 
matters as boats pulling badly, or not being run up to the 
davit head, men not standing properly to attention, or not 
doubling to obey all orders of the pipe, etc. The effect of a 
signal calling attention to these matters is lost if it is made 
some time after the event. . 
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There should always be an officer responsible for every 
duty on board a man-of-war, and the admiral should always 
make on these occasions the signal, “Indicate name of 
officer responsible.” 

The admiral should always make sure, when finding 
fault with a ship, that his flagship is absolutely correct as 
regards the particular detail in question. If this is not the * 
case he should call his flagship’s attention to it at the same 
time. 

Admirals and captains are often heard saying, “ Look 
at the way they are doing so and so,” referring to boat 
pulling or to the way a rope is handled, or a boat hoisted, 
quite forgetting that it is the fault of the admiral or captain 
that the duties are done badly or are not carried out accord- 
ing to their satisfaction. The admiral is responsiJjk for the 
whole administration, smartness and efficiency of his Fleet ; 
the captains are responsible for the whole administration, 
smartness and efficiency of their ships. In the Royal Navy, 
officers and men are loyal to the core, and everything that is 
done badly is due to the senior officer of the Fleet or of the 
ship not giving his orders clearly, and not showing before- 
hand what he wants done, and how it is to be done. 

The admiral should never give an order relative to 
routine or administration without seeing that it is obeyed. 
Many orders given in a memorandum or circular are for- 
gotten after the first few weeks or months, and so they 
lapse. 

An officer should be told off to summarise and report 
that such orders have been carried out during the preceding 
week. 

It is of no use for the admiral to give orders and 
directions unless he sees that they are actually carried out 
in the manner he intended. 

If U)C admiral is not careful that all orders of his own 
and of the Admiralty are punctually obeyed, he will find 
that some captains accurately carry out the order and some 
do imt. This irregularity causes discontent in some ships ^ 
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and slackness in others^ disturbing that harmony which 
should prevail in a fleet. A " happy-go-Ioeky " method 
breeds irritation. 

If papers are ordered to be sent in, or drills are ordered 
to be carried out, or if any matter connected with the Fleet 
is ordered to be undertaken at some future date, the admiral 
should always make a signal or reminder some days before the 
date. The argument that a man “ ought to know and ought 
not to forget ” does not prevent irritation if he does forget. 

If an dflicer or man is slack, he should always be found 
fault with ; it distresses the good officers and men to see that 
a slack individual gets along as well as those that are smart. 

If the admiral observes anything incorrect relative to 
individuals in a ship’s company, such as dress, etc., he 
should inquire whether the irregularity is common to the 
ship, and have this irregularity corrected right through the 
ship. Failing this method, he may be often finding fault on 
the same point, instead of having the whole matter put right 
by one signal or memorpdum. 

The admiral should often look over his own station 
orders to remind himself of the orders he has issued. 

An admiral should, if possible, always send written 
messages to officers, in order to avoid constantly sending for 
officers. He should always date the messages. This maxim 
applies to the admiral’s flagship as well as to other ships. 

Sending messages verbally may cause great irritation, 
and may be prejudicial to discipline, for two distinct 
reasons 

(i) The messenger may give the message in terms 
which are very irritating. Every one on the bridge 
hears the message delivered. 

(ii) Human nature being what it is, the admiral, 
like other people, may be in a state of irritation, 
more particularly if he wants a thing done quickly 
or if he thinks that things are not being done well 
He is not so likely to blurt out some rough and 
irritating expression if he writes the message or Older. 
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In addition} it is neither good for discipline nor congenial 
to ths^t respect which is shown to officers, if the signalman 
or others hear rough message delivered to the chief of 
the staff, captain, or other officers. 

The admiral should always let the Fleet under his 
command know beforehand the time which he intends to 
cany out practices, or to anchor or to weigh the Fleet 
rule particularly applies to the hours set apart for meals. 
Disturbance in the middle of meals causes needless irritation, 
and work never goes well in a man-of-war or anywhere else 
under irritation. 

Admirals should as far as is possible let the officers and 
men of the Fleet know the dates of arrivals and departures 
from ports, so that all should be in a position to com- 
municate with their friends and to arrange thair private 
affairs conveniently. 

If the admiral intends to be afloat with his flag flying 
very near the dinner-hour, or at any time that station orders* 
annul guards and bands, he should^ signal "Annul Guards 
and Bands,” Without such signal some ships arc certain 
to turn them up while others will not do so, causing con- 
fusion. 

When the admiral is inspecting a division of men^ all 
ratings should take off their caps. The admiral should 
first inspect the chief petty officers and petty officers, and 
when he has done these ratings should be ordered to put 
on their caps. By so >1oing, the fact is emphasised that 
the petty officer’s position in the ship is superior, and that 
the admiral recognises it to be so. 

The admiral should see the sick in hospital constantly. 
His visit cheers the men, and shows them that the admiral 
knows that they are sick, and that he sympathises with them. 
There have been many cases where the interest shown by the 
idmiral in a man who is dangerously ill has so cheered the 
patient that he has taken a turn for the better and has 
ultimately recovered. 

If a serious accident occurs on board any ship, cither at 
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drill or in the execution of other duty whereby officers or 
men ^re killed or wounded, the admiral should inform the 
whole Fleet with regret, giving the names of officers and men. 
This procedure is respectful to those under his command who 
are killed or wounded in the execution of their duty. They 
have suffered or died for their country just as much as though 
killed or wounded in action with the enemy. The admiral 
should personally go and see the wounded daily, if possible. 

An admiral should let his officers know that he expects 
everything on board the ships to be shipshape, that is to say, 
kept in such condition and order as befits one of His 
Majesty’s ships of war. 

The admiral should always give as much leave as possible, 
having regard to the exigencies of the service and of duty. 
A free gsjigway for special leave men should be kept at all 
possible places, so that one watch can always go ashore daily 
if they are so minded. 

* Trouble with regard to breaking leave and drunkenness is 
generally brought about by want of discretion on the part of 
the commanding officer in giving leave. Keeping men on 
board for long periods, and then letting them go ashore with 
a great deal of money, involves the temptation to some to 
break leave, and to others to drink more than is good for 
them. 

A free gangway is thoroughly appreciated by the men. 
The fact that they can go ashore if they like often conduces 
to their health and comfort, and does not provoke that irrita- 
tion caused by the knowledge that leave cannot be given. 

A man who breaks his leave, and so allows other 
men to do his work, should be placed in a “ Break Leave 
Party,” and given any extra jobs of work that may require 
execution, in order to make up for the time he has lost. 
Men in the “ Break Leave Party” should be mustered every 
two hours from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. at the discretion of the 
captain, according to the number of hours they have allowed 
other men to do their work. 

This mustering should continue on a scale of two days for 
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every hour of absence, but a total of fourteen days should not 
be exceeded. ^ 

The foregoing arrangement should not be considered as 
punishment, but as making up the time lost to the State by 
the men’s absence from their duties, which left other men 
to do their work, and should therefore not be entered in the 
daily record. 

A general leave man who persistently breaks his leave 
should be put in the limited leave list, and the time and place 
at which he should be allowed ashore should be entirely 
at the discretion of the captain, and if possible he should not 
be allowed ashore when the rest of the ship’s company arc 
on leave. 

When a notorious leave-breaker goes on leave, it is well 
to send ashore a description, upon which are noled'the hour ' 
and the date upon which he should again be aboard his ship. 
By this means he is often recovered before he has broken 
his leave for any length of time. 

First-class petty officers shoul^ always be given leave 
when chief petty officers get leave. The former are generally 
far older men, and have had longer exjierience in the Service 
than most chief petty officer.*!. 

Badge-men and “men who have never broken their 
leave in the ship " should be given leave whenever possible. 
Plenty of liberty reduces break-leave to a minimum, and also 
reduces inebriety to a marked extent. 

Attention to the points of adniinistration enumerated 
above will go far to create in the Fleet, not only comfort 
and happiness but, that constant readiness for emergency 
which is the result of a high state of discipline. 
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son). A ( (».N( ISE DR riONARY OF 
Ef.YPTIAN .\1<( Hd.Ol.OtIV. A Hand. 
Ihsok f.;r .''lu.l-nts Mi.i Tr..«vcllet*. Illns. 
tiated. Cr. iiv. y. U. 

Browning (Robert). PARACELSUS. 

Kdiied with .’ll! Inlr dm.lion, Note-., and 
liihlioKraiihy by MAki.AKKr I.. I.kk and 
Katiiauink B. l.oi iri.K. Eidp.tvo. ji. Gf. 
net. 

Buckton (A. M.). i':A(;Ei< hi:ai<t;A 

CiiMisrsiAS Mvstehv-Pi.av. Ei/evenih Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8;w. IS. net. 


Burnt (Robert). I HE i’<>F:.MS AND 
SOMLS. F.<lited by Awnuitw Law. and 
W. A. CKAKiiF,. With Porirait. 'Thhd 
E.d,lian. Wide Demy Br/o. bs. 
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Caiman (W. T.). THE LIFE OF 
CRUSTACEA. Illustrated. Cr. tv«. 6s. 

Carlyl* (Thomat). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Flbtchbr. TAm Volumes, Cr. 8w. t8<. 
THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With aa In- 
troduction by C. H. Fikth, and Notes 
jiiid Appetidicei by S. C. Lomas. Thru 
Volumes. Demy ivo. iBx. net. 

Chamber! (Mri. Lambert). LAWN 
TENNIS FOR LADIES. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. ar. €d. net. 

Oheiiir (Bllxabeth Sloan). PERFECT 
HEALTH FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. Cr.ivo. y.Unet. 

CheaterfleldlLord). THE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO 
Ills SON. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C. Strachev, and Notes by A. Calthroi*. 
Two Volumes. Cr.Bw. its. 

Cheetarton(0. K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in Photogravure. EiihtA 
Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Also heap. tvo. is. net. 

THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 

Eourlh Edition. T'ca^. 8w. s*. 
all things CONSIDERED. Seventh 
Edition. Ecap. tvo. y. 

TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. Ei/tk Edi- 
tion. Ecap. tvo. sr. 

ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. Second 
Edition. Eeaf. tvo. y. 

A MISCELLANY OF MEN. Second 
Edition. Ecaf. tvo. Sf. 

"Clausen (George). ROYAL ACADEMY 
LECTURESON PAINTING. Illustrated. 
Cr. tvo. y. net. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR, OF 
THE SKA : Memories and Impressions. 
Eourik Edition. Eeesp. tvo. y. 

CooIldgS <W. A. B.). THE ALPS: IN 
nature and history. Illustrated. 
Demy tvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Corretsn(H.). ALPINE flora. Trans- 
lated and enlarged by E. W. Cj.avkohth. 


Illustrated. Stuart Detny tvo. its. net. 

Coulton (0. 0.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND. lllustr.ried. Second Edition. 
Demy Bno. lat. 61/. net. 

Cowper (William). POEMS. Edited, with 

an Liti'>dnotio» and Nuics, by J.C. Bailey. 
Illustrated. />e/iiy itw. W. net. 


Cox (J. 0.). RAMBLES IN SURREY. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. tvo, 6s. 
RAMBLES IN KENT. Illustrated. Cr. 
tvo. 6s. 

Crawlsy (A. B.). THE BOOK OF THE 
BALL: Am Account or What it Does and 
Why. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

CrovUy (^H. Ralph). 'I'HE HYGIENE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 
8rv. y. 6d. net. 

Davis (H. W. C.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS: 
1066-1*7*. Tkird Edition. Demy tvo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Dawbam (Charles). FRANCE AND 
THE FRENCH. Illustrated. Demy tvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Dsarmer (Mabel). A CHILD’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST, lllusirated. LargeCr.tvo. 6s. 

DefTand (Madame du). LETTRES DE 
LA MARQUISE DU DEFFAND A 
HORACE WALPOLE. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Index, by Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee. 7'kru Volumes. Demy 
tvo. i-i y. net. 

Dickinson (G. L.). 'J'HE GREEK VIEW 
OF LIKE. Eiphik Edition. Cr, tvo. 
as. 6d. net. 

Dltchfleld (P. H.). THE OLD-TIME 
PARSON. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8i'(>. 71. 6</. net. 

THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY 
SQUIRE. Illustrated. Demy tvo. las. 6d. 
net. 

Dowden (J.). FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK. Cr. too. bs. 

Driver (8. R.). SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. too. bs. 

Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BOKGL\S AND OTHERS. With 
an liuroiluclion by R. S. Garnett. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 
THE CRIMES OF URHAIN GRAN- 
DIER AND OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr. 

8t/*. 6r. 

THE CRIMES OK THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 
Illii'itr.'itcd. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr. tvo. (s. 

MY PETS. Newly translated by A. R. 
Ai.linsom. Illnsirated. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

Dunn-Pattlson (R. P.). NAPOLEON’S 
MARSHALS. Illustr.rted. Second 
Edition. Demy 8tv. iw. 6d. net. 
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THE BTACK PRINCE. lllustmted. 
Sfctmi Pfutf 8f'i». 7^, 6 d. tut. 

Durham (Th« Earl of). THE REPimr 
ON CAN.\[1A. With tn ItUrotiuctoty 
Note. DttHf 8m. ff. (^i, mt. 

Blerton (H. E.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF RRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
ThirA KAitien. Dtmy Sm. "is. fiA. met. 

Evani (Harbart AA CASTl.ES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. lIluMraml. 
Demy 8m. m. 6 A. nil. 

Biatar (Blahap of). KEON'U.M DEI. 
(The Bampton Lecturei of li/ji.) A Cita/fr 
EAitien. Demy 8m. js. bA. net. 

Ewaid (Carl). MY LITTLE liOY. 
Translated by ALaxaNurR Tvixkira uk 
Matto*. Illustrated. /■'«/. 8m. 5X. 

Fairbrother (W. H.). THE PHILO 
SOPHY OF T. H. OREF.N. .'itCAmi 
EAition. Cr, 8m, 3.1. 6tA 

ffoalkaa (Charlea). THE ARMOURER 
AND HIS CRAFT. I Ihistr.-jted. A’.yvf/ 
if«. jCi » x . met. 

•DECORATIVE IRONWORK. From the 
xith to the xvitith Ceiituty. Illustrated. 
Keyai 4/#. £t u. tut. 

Firth (a H.). CROMWELL'S .ARMY. 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and tin- 
Protectorate. Illustrated. .'ittimA F.Aitum. 
Cr, 8m. &(. 

Fiaher (H. A. L,). THE, REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION IN EUROPE. Cr. ir». 
(if. tut. 

FltiOarald (Edward). I HE RUHATY.VT 
• OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mciiiaryhv H. M. Bm son , and ;< Biograplo 
ical Introduction by E. D. Ross. Cr. 8m. 

6 f. 

•Also Illustrated by E. J. Siulivan. Cr. 
j 4^0. 15/, net. 

Flux (A. W.). ECONO M IC PR I NC1PLE.>. i 
Demy Erd. y.t. 6./, tiff. 

Fraaar (E.). THE .soi.iheh.s whom 
WELLINtlTON LEU Dc dw,f Ii.„i,.i;, 
Chivalry, anil Renown, lllirtialci. C>, 
8m. 51. net. 

•THE SAILORS WHOM NF.LSON LED. 
Their Doi.i;:;^ Desetibed by '1 heni'elves. 
Illustrated Cr. Er o. f t. net. 

Frawr (J. P.). ROUND THE WOKLIt 
ON A WHEEL. Illustrated. Af/f/i 
EAitien. Cr. 8m. 6x. 


Qaiton (Sir FraooU). MEMORIES OF 
MY LIFE. Illustrated. 7 AfW EAirien. 
Demy 8f‘ii. lox. 6rf. met. 

Glbblni (H. da B.). INDUSTRY IN 
ENiH-AND: HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. With Maps and Plans. .VrrvnM 
EAitten, KeriseA. i^emy 8m. usr. Kt. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORV OF 
ENGLAND. With 5 Maps and a Plan. 
A'ineieentM F.ditien. Cr. 8rsi. yx. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL R K F 0 R M E R S. 
Third Editien, Cr. Srv. ?.*. 6</. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. 
Edited by G. lliuKaKiK Hii.i.. Cr. 8m. 6x. 
THE DECLINE AND FAI.T, OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, Edited, with Notes, 
AnpeudisTS, and Maps, ».y j. B. Biihv, 
Illustrated. .Yrr’xa r.r/irmxx. Demy tr,i. 
Illusf rated. Aoi A tcx. W. met. A he in 
.Seven Celumtt. Cr. Bee. 6x. eath. 

Oloyar (T. R.). THE CONFLICT OF 
RELIGIONS IN I'HE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE, hemrtk Editien. lUmy nrs-, 
yx. 6rf, net. 

VIRGII,. .Sfi.'nd Edtthm. Demy Srsi. tx. 

6./. Hit. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND 
ITS VERIFIC.VUON. ( I'ln- Angus Le. 
lur< for 191?.) ( ». !'.,•■<>. )i, td. net. 

Oodliy(A.D.). LYRAFUIVOL.L EeutH, 

Edifien. /■, ,?/. .tvv. »,r. td. 

VERSES TO ORDER. .Seiond Editien. 
Ec/tf. 8.”e, it. td. 

SECOND STRINGS. Em/- f.ve. »i. ft,/. 

i Ooltlintf (Franoti M.). AUVERGNE 
! AND ITS PEOPLE. IlluMiated. Deny 
Sre. Kj. td. net. 

Oray(Arthur), CAMBRIDGE. Illiisir.»i.il. 

/ 'einy f'.fe. io«. td. met. 

Orahanto (Kannath). -HIE WIND IN 
THE Wll.I.ftWS. Eri'tntlx I’dtlwH. It. 
6x. 

•Als-i Illuslrateil. Cr. ^to. p. td. net. 

Orandar fFrank). IIISTOmCAI. SOCL 
OLOtIV; A Tixr l!-.... .,r Poi.iiii.s. 
Cr. 8m. yi. ft./, net. 

'Oralton (N. Sturifa). A ( ornkk of 
THE CO'I.'iWuf.liS. Illii iMi.d. D,i.n 
r.ve. p. U. net 


OF A PLANET. IllMsitated. 1 

Orlflln (W. Hall) and MfncbEt fH. C.). 
THE LIFE ft! RftUERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated. Eeceu.i f-ditien. Itemy tr.i. 
lit. td. net. 
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Hal« (K. 0.). HEALTH THROUGH 
DIET. Second Edition. Cr.ivo. -y.td. 
net. 


Hala{J. R.). FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS: 
From Salamis to Tsu-shima. IIlustrat«d. 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6^. net. 


H»U(H.H.). THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EASr FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMIS Illustrated. Second Edi‘ 
tioH. Demy Svo. >sf. net. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. I., 1*17-1688. 
Vol. II., 1689-1815. Demy iva. Each 
7J. 6rf. 


SIMPLIFIED AND ITS MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY EXPLAINED. Third 
Edition. Eca/. 8w». ix. net. 


Haroer (OharUi 0 .). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. .With Maps. Four 
Volumes. Cr.itv. Each js. 6d. net. 

Vol. I.— SoUTIt or THE TitAMRS. 

Vol. II.— North anti South Wai.i‘.s 
AND West Midlands. 

Vol. III.— East Anglia and East Mid- 
lands. 

*Vol. IV.— The North op EInulanu.a.nd 
South op Scotlano. 


Harrla (Prank). THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEAKTL Ikmy^vo. 

Hasiall (Arthur). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLP.ON. Illustrated, Demy 8w. 
7jr. bd. net. 


HaadUy (F. W.). DARWINISM AM) 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8w. ss. net. 

Handarion (■. Sturde> GEORGE 
MEREDITH: NOVFH.IST, POEl’, 
REFORMER. With a Portrait. .Seromi 
Edition. Cr. 6w. 6*. 


Hanlay (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS: 
CHAUCER TO POE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 3.L bd. net. 

HllI(OaordaFrancU). ONE IirNliRED 
mastf;rpiI':<:ks of scuLi''irRi:. 

Illustrated. Demy io». (sd. net. 

HlBd(C. LaifU). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bw. 6j. 


Hobhonaa (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Dtmylvo. s^^.U.net. 


Habaon (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: An Apilication of Economic 
Thkorv. Cr. 8w. os. bd. net. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY* Aw Inquiry 
into the Industrial Condition of the 
Poor. Eighth Edition. Cr. 9 vo. ts. bd. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
PIMPLOYED: An Inquiry and an 
Economic Policy. Fifth Edition. Cr.Svo. 
os. bd. 

GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES: With an 
Examination op the Quantity Theory. 
Second Edition. Cr. iso. 3s. bd, net. 


Hod^aon (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Post Br/F. 6r. 


Holdteh (Sir T. H.). THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND, 1880-1900, Illu.str.ated. 
Second Edition. A my Svo. lor. (d. net. 

Holdaworth (W. B.). A HISTORY OF 
KN(;LISH LAW. Four Volumes. 
Vols. /., 11 ., HI. Demy 8tv. Each lof. 6<i'. 
net. 

Holland (Clive). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPI.P'. Illustrated. DtmyZxw. \ca,bd. 
net. 

Horiburgh (E. L. 8.). WATERLOO: A 
Nakkativf. and a Criticism. Willi Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. %vo. 5.1. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8?v. ss. net. 

Hoale (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy ino. 74. 6 »/. 


•Howell (A. 0. Farrars). ST. BERNARD- 
INO OF .SIENA. Illustrated. Awj'Brv. 
los. bti. net. 

Hudson (W. R.). A SHEPHERDS. 
LIFE: Impkession.s of the South Wilt-* 
SHIRK, Downs. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Demy 6vo. js. fd. net. 

Huniphr8¥8(John H.). PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. Cr. y.net. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Bvo, bs. 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. Illustrated. 

Fi/th Edition. Cr. Sxv. bs. 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY, lllvis- 
irated. Cr. FrM. 6,f. 

•THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
M.\RCHE^S. Illustrated. Cr. Srw. 6.?. 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN Tl'S- 
CANY WITH U.ENOA. IlluslrateJ. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8c.i. ts. 

SIENA .AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. bs. 
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VENICE AND VENETIA IlluMrated. 
Cr. 8rv. 6 s. 

ROME. llluMrated. TAM EdifM. Cr. 
8ttf. 6 s. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
Illustrated. Stcami Kdition. Fcnf. 6r'i>. 
5 X. Hit. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. Illustrated. 
Dtnty 8£V. ^s. 6 d. nri. 

IbMB (Henrik). BR.\Nn. a Dramatic 
Poem, translated by Wii.i.tAM Wii.so.s. 
Fcurik EditM. Cr. Essn v- 

Infe(W.8.). CHR 1 .ST 1 .\S MYSTICISM. 
(The Hampton I.ectures of 1899.) Third 
Edition. Cr. 8w. 5/. nft. 

Innei (A. D.). A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDEX. With Majrs and 
Plans. Cr. 8r'f>. 6x. 

ENC.LAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Mapv Fonrth Editton. Dtmy Erv. 
lox. 6 d. Mtt. 

Innee (Mnry). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. Illusiralesl. Stcond F.iiitiom. Cr. 
Bm. sL ntt. 

Jenke (E.). AN OUTI ’NE of ENG- 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Edition. Revised by R. C. K. Ensok Cr. 
8m IS. 6 d. tut. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF liNGl.lSH 
LAW : FhdM TKF Eari ii-xst Timi s m 
THS Enu of thk Year 1911. lUny Em 
lox. 6 d. ntt. 

Jernfnilham (ChnrIei Edward). THE 

MAXIMS OF MARMADUKK. Sttond 
Edition. Fcap. ivo. y. 

Jifone (P. B.). PERSONALITY. Cr. 
8 vo. 2t. 6 d. ntt. 

Johniton (Sir H. H.). BRITI JH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. Illuslraird. Third 
Edition. Cr. 4/0. i8j. ntt. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Illustrated. Dtmy ivo. »it. ntt. 

JaUaa (Lady) of Horwlch. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Editcl by 
Gkacb Warfack. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. iS. 6 d. 

KaaU(John). POEMS. Edited, Hiih Intro- 
duction and Notes, Iry E. de SFi.r.vaiUFr. 
With a Frontispiece in PliotrjKraviire. 
Third Edition, Dtmy Zt'o. ys. 6 d. ntt. 

Keble(yehn). THECHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, .lllutiraied. Third Edition. Ftnp. 
tvo. ys. 6 d. 


Kenpla (Themai A). TH K 1 M ITA ITON 

OF CliRISr. From the Ijitin, with an 
Inirodiiction by Dka.\' Fahkak. IlluMraled. 
Fourth Edition. Ftap. 8fv>. ;tf. 6 d. 
•THOM.AE HEMERKFN A KEMPIS DE 
IMITATIONE CHRISTl. Edited by 
AdhIAN FiiKIRMl'K. CV. 4/(r. \S, ntt. 

Klpllnl (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. ii ;/4 Thous.md. Thirtv 
fourth Edition. Cr. gric. Ituchrmnst 6 f, 
Also Fcaf. 8:s>. Cloth, ^s. (vf. ntt ; UtUhtr, 
y. sut. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 07/^ Thouiand. 
Twtnty./int Edition. Cr, Itrvr. /iuihntm, 
(is. Also Fi.ip. 8r>i>. Cloth, 44. 6<f. ntl : 


Twtnt\'./ii.\t Edition. Cr, 8rv». Ituoirnm, 
ftr. Also Ei.ip. 8r>i>. Cloth, 44. 6<f. ntl: 
Itiithtr, y. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 81.0* Thousund. 
Elevtnth Edition. ( 'r, Uuehretm, (ts. 
.■I Iso Eoaf. I’rs'. ( loth, 4J. 6 d. ntt ; Itather, 
5r. net. 

DEPAKIMENrAL DUTIES. 'Tirenty- 
Third E.lition. (V, 8»'(>. lluohiitm, (u. 
Also Eoiif. iif'.r. ('loth. 4J. Id. ntt; Uather 
y. net. ' 

Lamb (Charlet .md Mary), THE C(tM 
PLETK WORKS, Ediinl, with an Ininv 
ductiiin and Notes, by Iv. V. l.l'i AS. 
Few and Efi'ised Edition in M t I'olunin, 
Il'ith Erontispiece. Eutp. Brw. sr. ea.h. 
The volumes are : • 

I. MihCKI I.ANFOUS I’koSI'. II. El.lA AM> 
TUP. Last Essavs of Eiia. hi. Books 
F< iR (jmi)KFN. IV. PlAVS AMI I'lll'MS. 
V. and VI. I.k i ikks. 

Lane Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY f)F 
Et.VI’T IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

llliisliated. Cr, 8v,i, (is. 

Lankester (Sir Bay). SCIENCE FKt»M 
AN EASY CHAIR. Illustrated. .Sntnth 
Edition. Cr. Bf'ii. 6s. 

Lee (Gerald Stanley). IN.SPIRED MIL- 
LIONAIRES ( V. (rm iS.Untt. 


Lock (Walter). sr. PAUL, THE 
MASTER BUILDER. Thud Edition. 
Cr. 6 ' 1 . 

IHI; BIBLE AND (;HKI.STIAN LIFE. 


Lodde (Sir Oliver). I HE SLUSTANCE 
OE EAITH, AI.I.IED WITH .SCIENCE; 
A Catf' I J'aiO'N I- ami I r.Af iiFKs, 
Eici'tnth Edition. I r. fo,i. ar. net. 

MAN AND THK UNIVERSE; ASu.irv 

OF THK iMT t’FNO' OF THK AtlVAMC R IN 
SORNTIFK. KSOWI I IK.K III'OI,' rniR UnHFR- 

siAKrjiNf, OF CnRisTiANny. Ainlh 
Edition. Ttmy iHio. 51. ntt, 

Also Fcap. 8tv. 11. ntt. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Study in 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Fifth 
Edition. Widt Cr. Bvo, sj. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Svo, y. 6d. net. 

MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr.ioo. st-tui. 

LoMburn (Bari). CAPTURE at sea. 

Cr, tvo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Xiorlmar (Oaorfs Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Twenty- 
fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

AUo Feap, tvo. it. net, 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. tvo. 6t. Alto Cr. 
tvo. at. net. 


Lneai (B. Y.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAM R. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Demy 
tvo. jt. 66, net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 
A WANDERER hV LONDON. Illus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition, Revised. Cr. 
tvo. fit. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustratetl. 

Tenth Edition, Cr. tvo. 6t. Also Fcaf. 

A WAl^ERER IN FLORENCE. Ulus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 6^ 
THE OPEN ROAD : A Litti-k Book for 
Wayfarers. Twenty-first Edition. Feap. 
8m. sx. Indies PesPer, 7X. W. 

Also Illustrated. Cr. i,te. iss.net. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : A Little Book 
FOR THE Urianr. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 
8m. m. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap 8po. sx. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Sixth 
J^tion. Fcap. tvo. sx. 

THfe GENTLE.ST ART: A Choice or 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8r'tf. sx. 

THE SECOND POST. Third Edition. 
Fcap, 8m. sx. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY ; A Feminine 
Portrait Gallery. Sixth Edition. Fcap, 
8m. s^- 

GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Men. 

Second Edition. Fcap. tvo. sx. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8m. sx. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. 8m. sx. 

•LOITERER'S HARVEST. Fcap. 8m. 

L^STENER^LURE : .Vn Oblique Narra- 
tion. Edition. Fcap. 8m. 5X. 

OVER bImERTON'S: An Easy Going 
Chronicle. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 


MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Feap. 
tvo. sx. 

•LONDON LAVENDER. Feap. tvo. sx. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Anecdotal 
Guide to the British Painters and 
Paintings in the National Gallery. 
Fcap. tvo. as. 6d. net. 

HARVEST HOME. Fcap. 8m. is. net. 

A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8m. ix. net. 

See also Lamb (Charles). 

Lydekker (H.). THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. Illustrated. Cr.tvo. 6s. 


Lydekker (R.) and Others. REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES, AND LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by J. C. Cunning- 
ham. Illustrated. Demy 8m. km. 6d. net. 


Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL 
‘IISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited 


C. Montague. Three Volumes, 
its. 


AND 
by F. 
>. 8m. 


McCabe (Joieph). THE EMPRESSES OF 
ROME. Illustrated. Demy 8m. isx. 6d, 

TiTe EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated. Demy tiv, ios.6d. 
net. 


MacCarthy (Deemond) and Rouell 
(Agatha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL: A 
Memoik.1 Illustrated, Fourth Edition. 
Demy tvo. lox. 6d. net. 


MoDongall (William). AN INTRODUC- 
TION 10 .SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Seventh Edition. Cr, 8m. sx. net. 


BODY AND MIND: A History ano a 
Defence of Animism. Second Edition. 


Demy tvo, lox. 6d. net. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Trixeira de 
Mattos. Fcap. too. Dtchit Edges, y. td. 
net. Also Fcap. tvo. is. net. An Edition, 
illustrated in colour by F. Cayley Robin- 
son, is also published. Cr. eto. ais, net. 
Of the above Iioole Thirty-three Editions in 
all have been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE: A Play in Three 
Acts. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
DE RIattos. Third Edition. leap. 8m. 
Deckle Edges, y. 6d. ml. Also Fcap. tvo. 
IS. net. 

•OUR ETERNITY. Translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeika de Mattos. Fcap. 8m. 
SX. net. 


•Maeterlinck (Mme. M.) (Georgette 
Leblane). THE CHILDREN’S BLUE- 
BIRD. Translated by ALEXANDER 
Teixeira dp Mattos. Illustrated. P'cap. 
tvo, sx. net. 
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■ahAlfy (J. P.V A HISTORY OK EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOf.EMAlC DYNASTY. 
Illuxtraled. (>. Sw. (‘S. 

■•ItlWia {F.WA ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
K<yal Siw. 71. bti. 

Kftr«U{R. R.v THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. AVtv mtui Fr-iuJ AV/i/iVm. 
Cr. 5f. Htt. 

Marriott (Charlei). A SPANISH HOLI 
DAY. Illutlralird. Dewy »rvi. -js. <bd. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
IIluMrated. Dtwy 8p». i<w. bd. tut. 


Mono? (L. 0 . Ohioua). KH'IIK-S AND 
POVERTY. .^V;.. W /uh,:. 

Cf. 8f'<». If. H/f. 

MONEYS KISCAI. DICTIONARY, 1910. 

Stftfwt Sditicn. Dtmx iStv, 5.V. tut. 
THINGS THAT MATTER Pa.tks on 

SuniKi TS WIIKI4 AMK, l)K Om.llT TO HK, 
I'NiihK Dist ussinN. Demv'fv,'. y.tut. 

Montii<uo (C. E.). DRAMA TIC VALUES. 

AVi.iW A'.j'./f.’M. Sfu. sj. 

HoorhouM (B. Haltam^. NKI..S 0 N'S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illusir.ne.I, ‘ittnd 
KtiitifH. /•('wv ji.tid.ite/. 


Harriott (J. i. R.). ENGLAND SINCE 
WATER [-00. With Maps. Dewy 8rv. 
lai. id. tut. 


HaMflold (John). SEA LIKE IN NEL- 
SONS TIME. Illustrated. tV. 8f... 
y. id. tut. 

A SAILOR'S GARI.AND. Selected and 
Edited, .‘ttfotui Editiim. Cr. 8r^». v. fw/. 
net. 


Maiterman (C. P. 0.). TF.NNVSON 
ASA RELIGIOUS TEACHER. .SVn- 

Rditim. Cr, 8ry>. fss. 


THE CONDITION OK ENGLAND. 
F»urtk Bdititm. t'r 8fv. is. Also Ftap. 
Sm. u tut. 

Also Fc*p. Bfw. i.f. net. 


Mayno (Ethel Colburn). RVRON. Illus- 
trated. Two Volume^. Dcmyttv. tis. net. 


Medley (D. J.). ORIGINAL ILLUSTR.\- 
TIONS OK ENGLISH CON.STITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr.tt>o. ys.fd. net. 
Methuen (A. M. 8.). ENGl.AND.s RUIN; 
Discu$.ski> in Foi'kikrn l.n ii-ks to a 
PkotbctioNIST. F’iHfk Edition. Cr. 8rv. 
yi. tut. 


Mllee (Suetace). LIFE AFTER LIFE; 
oa, The Thbokv of Rrin' aknatioh. 
Cr. Zve. aj. id. tut. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How TO AtyriHK IT. Fouttk Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. id. tiff. 


Mlllale (J. 0.). I HE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVEREIT 
MILLAIS. Illustrated. AVrv Edition. 
Dtmy Zvo. fs. id. tut. 

Milne (J. 0.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. Illusiratcd. 
Cr. 81W. is. 


MitohelKP-Chalmere). THOMAS HENRY 

HUXLEY. Fcap. kfo. ,t. net. 

Moffat (Mary M.). OUEEN LOL'ISA or 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fottrik Edition. 
Cr. 8 m. is. 


Heflll (Lady Dorothy). MY OWN 

TIMES. Edited liy her Son. .Second Edi- 
tion. /Vwi' Kf.», \%s. net. 

O’Donnell (Billot). *vj:rwoi,VES. Cr. 

Br'.’, y. net. 

Oman (0. W. C.l. A VUSKiRV OK THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illusirated. Dtmy Hrv. loj. A/. 
net. 

ENGLAND HEFtiRK THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With M.TPII. Thltd Edi- 
tion, Eft-hed. h(my Brit. 10, i. 61/. wt, 

Olford (M. R.), A HANDISOOK OF 
NURSINtL .Sixth Edition, Ker'istd. 
( V. Zvo. jj-. fni. net. 

Pakee (W, C. C.). 'THE SCIENCE OF 
HYt.lENE, illiiti.iiMl. .Snond and 
Cheaper Edition. Rcviseil liy A. 1 . 
Nankivui.. O. y. net. 

Parker (Eric). A Piit)K f>K %iE 

ZOO. llluslraled. Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. is. 


Peare(8lr Edwin). TURKEY AND I IS 
I'Etll’LK. .\tiond Edifiim Dewy Hrri. 
iss. id. net. 

Petrie (W. H. Fllndere.) A HIS70RV 
OK EGVi'T. llhiMMled. .Vi r Cotumc'. 
Cr. Zt'o. tis. ea< h. 

Viii,. 1 . Fiiom nil! Dr n. tmr XVI im 
D vNASrv. .Seventh hdition. 

Voi.. II. Thk XVlIni AM, XVIII 1 11 
Dvnamip' . Fifth l-d,t on. 

Voi.. III. XlXni 10 XXX III Mv.naitif-i. 
i Vnl.. IV. hj.VZT UVriFK l’lO||-MAI' 

1 Dv.s...‘.tv. J. 1‘. .MAIIAFtV?^ 

I Vmi. V. Iv.vi-r 0M,|.M Roman Mui.e. J. G. 

, Mii.nn. 


MARIA THERESA. Illustrat«J. Dewy \ Voi- VI. Ex:vrr in thk Miw,i.ic At, is. 
Iw. lor. id. net. Stanley Lane-Pooi.k. 
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RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr.Zvc. 

7S. bd. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. %oo. 

iS. (d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. %vo. 

35 . 6 ^. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. tea. 3X. bd. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bw 35. bd. 


Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
I5g4~i685. Illustrated. Folio. £t is.net. 

PorUr (0. F.). TOE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy ivo. £i is. net. 


•Rolle (Richard). THE FIRE OF LOVE 
and THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
Edited by Frances M. Comper. Cr. 8vo. 
31. bd. net. 

Ryan (P. P. W.), STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS: A Social History. Illus- 
trated. Demy %vo. toj. bd. net. 

*Ryley (A. BoNiford). OLD PASTE. 
Illustrated. Royal Boo. £2 is. net. 

St. FranoU of AhIiI. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THFl GLORIOUS 
ME.SSER, AND OF HIS FRL\RS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Heywood. Illustrated. Demyioo. ^s.net. 

‘8aki* (H. H. Munro). REGINALD. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Bw. is. bd. net. 


Sandcman (0. A. 0.). METTERNICH. 
Illustrated. Demy 8t'«. los. bd. net. 


Bohtdrovlte (Philip). RUBBER. Illus- 
trated. Demy ivo. los. bd. net. , 


PrIOO (L. t.). A SHORT HlSTORViOF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGI-AND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8w. 
M. M. 

Pyoraft(W.P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Demy bvo. lor. bd. net. 

Rawlinli (Oertrndo B.), COINS AND 


Rogan (C. Talt). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


RtldfArohdall). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DITY. Second Edition. Demy Brw. 


RobortlOD (C. Grant). SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1833. Secomf, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Demy Srw. sos. bd. net. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
Btw. 105. bih net. 


Selooa (BdmandX TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Tsve^th Edi- 
tion. Fcap. Brw. is. bd. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Fcap. ivo. 

IS. bd. 

JACK’S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr.iao. bs. 

Bhakupeara (WllUam). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1633 ; 1633 ; 1664 ; 
1685. Each £^ 45. net, or a complete set, 
£\2 135. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Georck WvNDHAM. Demybvo. Buck- 
ram, 105, bd. 


Shelley (Percy Byuhe). POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. Clutto.v-Brock and 
notes by C. D, LococK. Two Eotumes. 
Demy bvo. £1 is. net. 

Smith (Adamh THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Edwin Cakkak. 
TW Volumes. Demy 8vo. £1 is. net. 


Second Edition. Demy Bcv. 


AND Their distinctive charac- 
ters. illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
ivo. bs. net. 
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Batll (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Stv. 6.t. 

THE CUSTOMS OF OI.D F.N’tH.ANO. 
IllusUatcd. tv. 8 £w. 6i. 


•Itanellfh.* GOI.F nO‘S A\l> nONTS. 

Ay/A Kliiiion. I'cap. 8tv. if. tut. 


ItafenMn (F. L.). THE I.ETTKR.S OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. IMited 
by Sir Sidni.v CcLVin. /I New and bn- 
tarred Edilion in /(mr txdnmet. Fanrlk 
Ediiipn. Fc»p. Sve. Back jx. Leather, 
each jf. net. 


Itorr (Varnon F.L DKVELOFMENT 
\NIJ DIVINE I'URI'OSK. t>. Bpu. sr. 


Straatfelld (R. l.y MODERN MUSir 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. .VxkW 
Edition. Demy 8i/o. js. &/. net. 


InrUu (B. §.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrate, heap. %t>o. Gilt top. tf. 6</. 

net. 

MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING roUR. 
Illustrated. Fettp. St'u, Gilt ftp. jf. (x/. 
net. ' 


ASK MAMMA; ok, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENvILAND. Illus- 
trated. Fcap. 8:w. Gilt top. jr. (id. net. 


JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. lllustr.aicd. Fourth Edition. Ftap. 
8pa. Gilt top. tx. (id. tut. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD'S HOUNDS. 
Illustrate. Fcap. 8rw. Gilt top. tx. Gt. 
net. 


H.WVBUCK GRANGE: OH, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF 'IIIOM.\S 
SCOTT, Esi}. Illustrated. Fcap. 8r-.i. 
Gilt top. 3x, 6rf. net. 


'SoM (Henry). THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENRY SU.SO. By Hi.MsKi.r. 
Translate by T. F. Knox. Wi!!'. an Intro- 
duction by Dean Isck. Cr. ivo. 3x. 6f/. 
net. 


Taylor (Mri. Baiil) (Harriet OegoodV 

JAPANESE GARDENS. Illustralc<r 

C>. 4/0. jCt IX. net. 

Thtbaudeau (A. (L)i BONAPARTE AND 
THE CON.SUI.AIE. Traitsl.tlcd and 
Eaiiird by G. K. I'OKTKSill'K. llltislrHled. 
Demy Brv. lux. Gi. net. 

Thomai (Edvard). M.\URICR MAE- 
TF.KI.INCK. Illuslratetl. .'second Edition. 
Cr. gtw, jx. net. 


Thompton (Franoii). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a lliouraplticnl Note by Wii.i'kih 
ru.. with a Pol It nit lit Pliolngra\iire 
Fcap. Riv. JX. net. 


Tlleaton (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR D.-\M.Y NEEDS, rwentieth Edi- 
tion. Medium 16///, >. ax. Gi. net. Also an 
edition in .uperiur liiinliiiKi tsr. 

THE STKUNtlHOMi OF HOPE 
Medium tbrno. »j. Gi. net. 


Toynbee (Paget). DANTE AI.KIHH.RI. 

His I.IFK .S!.II WoHKs. With 16 llbisti.i- 
lions. bi’utth and Fniaryed Edition, ( r. 
Bw. 5x. net. 


Trevelyan (0. M.). F.NGI.AND UNDER 
THE. .STUARTS. With Maps iuid I'lniu.. 
Pi/th Edition. Demy Btv, rox. Gi. net. 

Trlgge (H. Inigo). TOWN 1‘I.ANNING : 
Past, IVk-km, anh I‘iissiiii,k. lllusir.i. 
led. Eenmd Edition. ICidt Koyat 8f'.». 

15X. net. 

Turner (Blr Alfred E.), -SIXTY VliARS 
OF A SOEDIKK'S EIFE. JUmy 
ns. Gi. net. 


Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Snitly in the Natuie aii<l Devrlvpment of 
Man s Sjiiriiual Consf ioiivness. ! emeth 
Edition. Demy Bri’. 1 jx. net. 


TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr.tvo. 
6s. net. 


BRITISH PLANT -GALLS. Cr. St-o. 
ft. 6d. net. 


Bymea M. E.). the french revo- 
lution. Second Edition. Cr.itio. as.Gi. 

Tabor (Hni^aret E.). THE SAIMS IN 
ART. With their Attribute* and SymUU 
Alphabetically Arranged. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Bt'o. jx. Gi. net. 

Taylor (A. E.). ELEMENTS OF META 
PHYSICS. Second Editioss. Demy 8«w. 

lor. 6d. net. 


Urwlck (E. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. Brw. 61. 


i 


Yardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY fiOI.F. 

Illustrated, fi/th Edition. Cr, Sm. ax. Gi. 

net. 


Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Intnaliiction by tlie Rev Dr. Mimihk. 
Ttuo Volnmet. .\riviu! Edition. Cr, 61-0. 
lyi. net. 


i READINGS ON IIIK PURG.ATORIO ! 
■ OF DANTF.. With .m Inirurluclioii by ! 

j Uie late Dkan Ciiuncii. Two Volunus. , 

( Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 151. net, j 
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READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
‘DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon. Two Volumts, Second 
Edition, Cr. 6vo. net. 

YIdkm (Kenntth H.). ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Demy Soo. los. 6d. net. 

Wad* ( 0 . W. and J. H.). RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

Waddell (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition of Illustrated. Third 

and Cheaper Eaiiian. Medium ivo. •js.6d. 


Wainer (Rlohard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS. Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own explana- 
tions. By Alicb Leighton Clbathke 
and Basil Crump. Ecap.itio. v,6d,each. 
Th* Ring op THiaNiBBLUNO. 

Fifth Edition, 

Lohengrin and Parsifau 

Second Edition, rewritten and enlarged. 
Tristan and Lsoldb. 

TahnhXusbr and the Mastbrsinckrs 
or Nuremburg. 

WaterhouN Elizabeth). WITH ITHE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott Son. ts. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilie.s to 
Women in Country Places. Small Vott Brv. 
ar. net- 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabkth 
Watrrmouse. Large Cr. Bw. u. net. 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott tew. u. net. 

VERSES. A New Edition. Fcap. too, ts. 


Weill (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo, y.6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Twelfth 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr. 8tw. 3J, 6d. 

Whitten fWIlfted). A LONDONER’S 
LONDON. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


Wilde (Oiear). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
W 1 L 1 >E. Twehe Volumes. Fcap. tew. 
y. net each volume. 

I. Lord Arthur Savilb’s Crimb and 
the Portrait of Mr. W. H. ii. The 
Duchrss of Padua. 111. Poems, iv. 
Ladv Windermere's Fan. v. A Woman 
OF No Importance, ri. Am Idral Hus- 
band. VII. The Importance of being 
Earnest, riii. A House of Pome- 
granates. i». Intentions. *. De Pro- 
ruNDis AND Prison Letters, xi. Essays. 
XII. Salom 4 , a Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saints Courtisanb. 

Wllllami (H. Noel). A ROSE OF SAVOY : 
Marie Ad*i.aii)i op Savoy, Duchessr de 
Bourgogne, Mother op Louis xy. Ulus- 
traled. Second Edition. Demy tew. jy. 

THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis Francois Akmand du 
Plessis (1696-1788). Illimrated. Dtmylw. 
ur. net, 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroline, Duciiesse de Berry (179B- 
1870). Illustrated. Demylvo. ly.net. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONDES (1530-1740). Illustrated. Demy 
600. i5f. net. 

•W»ion(ErneifH.). A NATURALIST IN 

WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Demy 
Bfii. £i lor. net. 


Wateri (W. 0.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8t>tf. 7^. 6d. net. 

Watt (Franeli). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Cr. Spf. los. 6d. net. 


MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL Ulus 
trated. Fifth Edition. Demy 8tw. 6r/. 
net. 

Also Fcap, 8tw. ij. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857- 
59). Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. 8iw. 


Wood (W. BIrkbeoh) and Edmonds (Col. 

J. E.V A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 


Second Edition. Demy Btw. js. 6d. net. 

WiUall (iHhnr I. fx A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos TO the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr.fvo, je, td.net. 


Wilkinson. With 24 Maps and Plans. 
Third Edition. Demy 8rw. lar. 6d. net. 

Wordiworth (W.). POEMS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Nowell C 
Smith. Three Volumes. Demy too. 15^. 


Toate (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr. Btw. y.U 
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Part II.— A Selkction of Skrifs 


Anoient Cities 

(leneiul Editor, Sir B. C. A. WINKLE 
Cr. Stv, 4 s. t)i/. ne/ ttu/i volume 
Willi Illustrations by E. II. Nkw, and other Attisis 


Bristol Aifreit H.uviy. 
Cantkriu rv. J. (!. Cox. 
CuKSTi'K. Sil B. C. A. Wiiidle. 
Uuui-iN. S. /V 0 . FiuiA^iilck. 


Ki>ikiiI'i.‘<:ii. M. G. Williminon. 

I. 1 SC 01 .N. K. Manstl Symii'inii. 
.Shkkwshukv. T. Auilcii. 

WK1.1 .S uikI ('ll AMiiNUUKV, T. Si llulmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

(iciKTul Editor, J. CHARLES CO.X 
Demy Hvo, ys. (ni. net each volume 
With Nmnciuus Illustrations 


'Ancient Painted Gi.ass in Kni.i.a.si). 

Philip Ntlsun. 

ARCH«OI.<m.V ami Fai.SB ANlM^t‘IIIK.S. 
K. Mutiro. 

BF.LI.S or Fnci.and, The. Caiiun J. J. 
Raven. Htcond EJUion. 

Brasses or Enc;i.ani>, Thk. Ikilicu W. 
Mackliii. Third Lditum, 

Cki-tic Art in Pauan and Chri.stiah 
Times. J. Romilly Allen. Snotui Edili,m. 

Ca-stles anijWai.leij Towns or Ekolasu, 
The. a. Harvey. 

Chvkchwakuen's AcoiUsis rroM the 
Fourtee.nth Cr.NTckv TO theCuiseor 
THK Seventeenth Centukv. 

Domespav Inquest, The. Adolphus Ballaid. 

Engi.ish Church Furniture. J. C. Cor 
and A. Harvey. Sttetui Edition. 


Kn(;i.isii Com umk. From Puliisloric Timei 
lu (he Kiid of the Kiglileciilh Century. 
(itort;c Chill li. 

Knoi-isii Mona'.ik: l.irE. Ahliot GkkiiicI, 
Fourth Edition. 

Knomsh .Skais. j. Maivey P.loom. 

FoI.iv-I/)HK AS AN HiRIoRICAL iStlEKCE. 

.sir (•. 1.. tioiiiiiic. 

Gh-ijs and Comi-ames or Lonuon, The. 
(jeorge Unwin. 

•Hermits and AKcitownEs or Knclano, 
The. Roilia Maty Clay. • 

Manor anij AIanokiai. RrrduDS, The. 
Nalhaniel J. Hoiie. Stiotui F.ditum. 

Meuiievai. HosriiAi.s or Fnoi.anii, 'Ihk. 

Rotha M.vy Clay. 

O1.U EnoI-ISH IhSIRIiMENTH Or MotlC. 

F. W. < ;alpiii. Stionii Edition. 
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The Antiquary’s continued 

Old English Librarirs. James Hutt 

Old Service Books op the English 
Church. Chri-stopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Littlehales. Stcend Edition. 

Parish Lire in Medieval England. 
Abbot Gasquet. Third Edition. 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. Sir B. C A. Windle. Second 
Edition. 

Roman Era in Britain, The. J. Ward. j 
Rohano-Eritish Buildings and Earth- 
works. J. Ward. 

Royal Forests of England, The. J. C. 

Parish Kegistehs op England, The. 

J. C. Cox. 

Cox. 

Shrines of British Saints. J. C. Wall. 

The Arden Shakespeare. 

Dtmy ^ 0 . 2s. 6d. net each volume 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays ; each edited with a full Introduction 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the p.ige 

All’s Well That Emis Well. 

Macbeth. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Second Edition. 

Measure for Measure. 

As You Like It. 

Merchant of Venice, The. .Second Rdition 

CVMBBLINE. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, The. 

Comedy op Errors, The 

Midsummer Night's Dream, A, 

Hamlet. Tiurd Edition. , 

Othello. 

Julius Caesar. 

Pericles. 

•King Henry iv. Pt. i. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

King Henry v. 

Taming of the Shrew, Tub. 

King Hrnrv vi, Pt. i. 

Tempest, The. 

King Henry vu Pt. ii. 

Timon of Athens. 

King Henry vi. Pt. hi. 

Titus Andkonicus. 

King Lear. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

King KicH.tRo ii. 

Two Gentlemen ok Verona, The. 

King Richard hi. 

Twelfth Night. 

Life and Dratii of King John, The. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Love's Labour's Lust. Secomi Edition. 

Winter’s Tale, The. 

Classios of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. II. W. LAING 

With numerous Illustrations . iVide Royal %vo 

Art of the Greeks, The. H. B. Walters. 
lit, M. net. 

Art op the Romans, The. H. U. Walters, 
ly. net, 

Chardin. H. E. A. Furst. its. id. net. 

Donatello. Maud Cruttwell. t$t. net. 
Florentine Sculptors of the Rknais* 
sancb. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
Jessie Haynes, its. 6d, net. 

George Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 

ITS. 6d. net. 
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Cluiioi of kH— continued 

Ghiriandaio. Gerald S. Daviei. Stciuui 
Edition. loj. &/. ntt. 

Lawuncc. Sir Waller Armstrong. £\u.nit. 
MiCHKLANiiBLO. Gerald S. Davies. lar. ed, 
tut. 

RarHAKL. A. P. Opp<. lu. hd. ntl. 
RiMBRAND'r's Etchincs. A. M. Hind. 
Two Volumes. 9U.ntt. 


Rcukns. Edward Dillon, ttt. net, 

TiNTOKETTn. Evelyn March Phillipps. I5jr. 
net. 

TiriAN. Chailes Riuliettt. ty. net. 

Tuiinkk*s Skk ixiiks and Dhawinus. a. J> 
Kinberg. SWond Edition, its, id, tut. 

ViLAztjUU. A. de Berueu. tor. td. net. 


The * Complete* Series. 

Fu/fy Htuitreded. Dtmy 8r<t) 


Th* CoMrt.KTK Association Footbai.i.kk. 
B. S. Evers and C. E. Hughes- Davies, 
y. net. 

Th« CoMrt.BTR Athlbtic Trainer. S. A. 
MusMbini. it. net. 

Th« Comelete Biluarh Plavkh. Charles 
Roberts, lor. 6rf. net. 

Till OnirLErs Boxer. /. G. Iluhun Lynch, 
y. net. 

The Comflete Cook. Lilian Whitting. 
It. ed. mi. 

Tmk Complete Cricketer. Albert K. 

Knight, tt. 6d. net. Second Edition. 
The Complete Fuxiiuntkk. Cliaites Rich- 
ardson. tor. ed. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. Harry Vardon. 

tent, id, net. Thirteenth Edition. 

The Complete Hockbs^Playkr. Eustace 
E. White, y. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Horseman. W. Scarih 
Dixon. Second Edition. lot. &/. net. 


The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. 
A. Wallis Myers, inr, td. eut. Thitd 
Edition, Kevised. 

The CoMpt.ETB Motorist. Filson Young, 
in. U. net. Nnu Mdition (Sefenth). 

The Complete MoiiNTAtNEEK, C. D. 
Abraham, tit.net. Second Edition, 

The Compi.htk Oarsman. K. C. lathiiunn. 
tor. fid, net. 

Thk Complete PHoiooHAiiiPR. R, Child 
ll^yley. tor. (d. net. Fourth Edition, 

The Complete Ruc.uv Foo i iiai.i.pr, on the 
New Zealand Syktem. D. Gsllaher and 
W.J. Stead, tat. (d, net. .Second Edi f ion. 

The Complete Sitor. ft. T. Teosilalc- 
Buckell. lit. (>d. mt. Third Edition. 

The Complete Swimmer. F. Sachs, je.td. 
mt. 

The Completk Yachtsman. H. Heilisiall- 
Sniitb and K. du Kuulsy. Second Edition, 
Ktviud. ly, ml. 


The ConnoUseor’e Library 

miA numentis lllustratiom. Wide Royal %vo. 251 . net each volume 


Ekcubh Furniture. F. S. Robinson. 
English Coiaiubkd Books. Martin Hardic. 
Etchings. Sir F. Wedtnore Second Edition. 

Eueopeah Enamels. Henry H. Cun)’ng- 
home. 

Glass. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. 

Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 
Illuminated Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second Edition. 


Ivories. Alfred MaskclI. 

JawELLERY, H. Clilfnrd Smiih. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril DsvenporL 
Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. F^ward Dillon. 

Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Seaij. Walter de Gray Bitch. 

Wood Sculptit'P.. Alfred MaskelL Second 
Edition. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Handbooks of English Church History 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown 8vo. is. (id. net each volume 

The Foundations or THE KngushChukch. The Reformation Period. Henry Ge«. 

J. H. Maude. 

The Saxon Church and thk Norman 
Conquest. C. T. Cruttwcll. 

The MsniiEVAL Church and the Papacy. The Church op England in the Eigh* 
A. C. Jennings. teenth Century. Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks of Theology 


The Doctrine op the Incarnation. R. L. 
Ottley. Fifth Edition, Rtvited, Dtmy 

ivo. 13S. M. 

A History OF Early Christian Doctrine. 

J. F. Bethune-Baker. Demy ivo. los. 6d. 
An iNTRobiScTioN TO the History op 
Religion. F. B. Jevons. Fifth Edition. 
Demy 8iv. lor. M. 


An Introduction to the His wry op the 
Creeds. A. E. Burn. Dtmy Svo. tat. 6d. 
The Philosophy op Religion in England 
AND America, Alfred Caldecott. Dtmy^, 
lOf. hd. 

The XXXIX Articles op the Church op 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8:'p, xar. 6rf. 


The 'Home Life’ Series 

Illustrated, Demy 8m 6j. to lOf. hd. net 

Home Life in America. Katherine G. Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 

Busbey, Second Edition. , Secomi Edition. 

Home Life in Franck. Miss Betbam- Home Life in Norway. H. K. Daniels 
Edwards. Sixth Edition. Secomi Edition, 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs. Sidgwick. Home Life in Russia. A. S. Rappoport. 

Seco^ Edition. Home Life in Spain. S. L Bensusan 

Home Life in Holland. D. S. Meldrum. Second Edition. 

Second Edition. . 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap. 8vo. 3T. 6d. net tack volume 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Like and Death of John Mytt 
Esq. Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. Nimrod. 


I'liK Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
THE Picturesque, William Combe. 


JoRKOCKs's Jaunts and Jollities. R. S. 

Surtees, third Edition, 

Ask Mamma. K. S. Surtees. 


Life in London. Pierce Egan. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Grave: A Poem. Robert BLiir. 


Illustrations op the Book of Job. Id* 
vented and Engraved by William Blake. 
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LeadflPi of Religion 

Edited by II. C. BEI-CUING. Wiih Portraits 


I'mvfi 81W. is. 

CaUDIMAL NtWMAN. R. M. 

John Wulnv. J. H. Ovcnon. 

Bishop Wit.iiKRFORCK. (j. W. Danietl. 
Cardinal Manning. A. W. Huuon. 
Charles Simeon. H. C. 0. Moule. 

John Knox. F. MAcCuim. StcunJ F.dilii>n. 
John Howe. R. F. Horton. 

Thomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 

Grorgb Fox, the (Juakrk. T. HiMigkin. 
Third Kditian. 

John Keble. Waller Lock. 


net toth volume 

Thomas Chalmers, Mrs. Oliphant. Stcmd 
EditU-n. 

Lancblot Andrewes. K.L.Ouley. Sntnd 
Edition. 

Auousiine op Cantekbunv. £. Culti, 

William Lauu. W. H. Hutton. Fourth 
Edition. 

John Dunne. Ainiistus Jessop, 

Thilmas Chanmkk. A. J. Mason. 
l.AiiMEK. K. M. aiul A. J. Carlyle. 

Bisiioi- Buileh. W. R. S|K)uiier. 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Smalt Volt $vo, cloth, is.: kalher. 2s, 6ii. net tmh volume 


The Coneessions ok St. Avgustine. 

Eighth Edition. 

The Imitation of Chkist. Shtk Edition. 
The Christian Year, n/ih Edition. 

Lyra Innocentium. Third Edition. 

The Tbuki e, tiKond Edition. 

A Book or Devotions. Stcond Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout anu Uolv 
Life. Fifth Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

The Inner Wav. Enond Edition. 

On the Love op God. 

The Psalms op David. 

Lvea Apostolica. 

The Song op Songs. 

The Thoughts op Pascau Stcond Edition. 

A Manual op Consolation prom the 
Saints and Fathkks. 

Devotions prom thk ArocKvrHA. 

The Spiritual Combat. 


The Devotions op St. Anselm. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Pbivata. 

Gkaie Aeounoinu to the Cmiep op SiN' 
NUi:s. 

Lyra Sacra. A Hook uC Sacred Vcim 
Second Edition, 

A Dav Book from iiir .Saints and 
Fathers. 

A l.iTTi.R Book or Heavini.v Wisdom. A 

Selection from ibe English Mystiu. 

Lioii r, Lifk, and Love. A Seletlion from 
the German Mystics. 

;\N InTRODUCTIOH TO THE DrVOUT LifE, 

Thk Little Fuiwkrs up thk Cwipious 
Messfr .St. Francis and of his Friars. 

Death and Immortality. 

The Spiritual Guide, .'itcond Edition. 

Devotions for Kvp.kv Dav in the Week 
AND THE Great Festivals. 

PRELES PRIVATAE. 

Horae Mvsticae. A Day Rook from the 
Wriiingi of Mytlici of Many Nations. 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Little Books on Art 

With many /ilusirations. Dtmy l6m. 2s. 6d. net each volume 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 

Grbu2S and Buucnsr. £. F. Pollard. 
Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J.W. Bradley. 
Jewellery. C. Davenport. Second Edition. 
John Hoppnkr. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Rev.solds. J. Sime. Second 
Edition, 

Millet. N. Peacock. Second Edition, 
Miniatures. C. Davenport. Second Edition, 
Our Lady in Art. Mrs. U. Jenner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhnrst. 

Rodin. Muriel Ciulkowska. 

Turner. F. TyrrelUGill. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velazquez. W. Wilberforce and ^ R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. Second Edition. 

The Little GallerieB 

Demy l6mo. 2s. fnl. net each volume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Phott^ravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 

A Littu Gallery of Reynolds. | A Little Gallery of Hoppner. 

K Little Gallery of Romney. • A Little Gallery or Millais. 

The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs 
Small Pitt 8w. Cloth, 2s. W. net; leather, y. fxi. net each volume 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, arcliieolc^y, and architecture of the town or district treated 

Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. Isle of Wight, The. G. Cliueb. 

Thompson. Third Edition, hevised, London. G. Clinch. 

Channel Islands, The. E. E. BicknelL Malvern Country, The. Sir B.CA.Witidl«. 

English Lakes, Tub. F. C. Brabant. North Wales. A. T. Story, 


ALBRECHT UURBR. L.. J. Alien. 

Arts of Japan, The. E. Dillon. Third 
Edition. 

Bookplates. E. Alnuck. 

Botticelli. Mary L Bonnor. 

Burns-Jomis. F. de Lisle. 

Cellini. R. H. H. Cust. 

Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

Constahlb. H. W. Tompkins. Second 
Edition. v 

Corot, A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. 

Early Encllsh Water-Colour. C. F.. 
Hughes. 

Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 

George Romney. G. Paston. * 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Fourth Edition. 
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The Little QuiAtt—continued 

OxrORO AK«> ITS CuLLEGKS. J. Wells. 
Xinik Edition. 

St. Paul's Cathbakat. G. Clinch. 
SHAkfisPiARK's CouNTRv. Sir B. C. A. , 

Windle. Fi/t\ Edition. ' 

South Watrs. G. W. «..a J. H. Wa.l«. | 
Westminster Abbkv. G. £. Truutbock. 
Stcond Edition. 

Barkshirb. F. G. BrsbAnt. 
Kuckinchamshirr. E. S. Roicoe. 

Chbshirr. W. M. GallichRn. 

Cork wall. A. L Salmon. Etcond Edition. 
Derdyshire. j. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. llaring-GoulJ. Thirti Edition.'' 

I OK.SBT. F. R. Heath. .Stcond Edition. 
Durham, j. F.. HuJjjkin. 

Essrx. j. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. Stcond Edition. 
HRRTrotosuiRK. H. W. romtikiii!>. 

*Krnt. C. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane, .'itcond Edition. 

Lricilstekshire and Rotlanh. a. Harvey 
and V. B. Crowlher-Beynon. 

Middlesex. J. H. Kirih. 

Monmouthshire. C. W. and J. H. Wade. 


Noreolk. W. a. Dull. Tkird Edition, 
Rivistd. 

. Northamptonshire. \V. Dry. Stcond 
Edition, Rcvittd. 

! N 0 RTHUHBXKI.ANU. J. K. MoiTi*. 

I NoriiNciiAMKHiKK. I.. Guilford. 
OxpoKDSHiRR. K. G. Rratiani. 

Shropshire. J, E. Amlen. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. SKond 
Eitition. 

•Staepordsmire. C. Maseiield. 

SurroLK. W. A. Dull. 

Surrey. J. C. Cox. 

Sussex. K. G. Hr.Tbnnt. Tkiid Edition. 

Wii TSMiHK. F. R. Heath. 

Yohkshihk, The East KiDiNa J. K. 
Morris, ^ 

Yorksmikk, Tiitt North Kiuinu. J. K. 
Mwris. 

VonKsiuKE, Tiik West Riuino. J. E. 
Morria, Ciotk, jr. (jd. net; inUktr, 4 J. 6d. 
net. 

• 

Hkittanv. .S. liaring'Gmild. 

NoRMANoy. C. Scudamuie. 

Rome. C. G. EILihy. 

Sicily. F. U. Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispiecei 


Small Pott 8w. Each Volume, tlolk, is. 6J. tut 


men, A LITTLE HOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Stcond Edition. 

AaiUn (Jana). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

Beeon (Fnncli). THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Berheni (It. HA. THE INGOLDSHY 
LEGENDS. Tuv Volumes. 

Bernttt (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beekbfdcwmuun). THE history of 
THE CALIPH V.VTHEK. 


LAVENGKO. Two 


THE ROMANY RYE. 


BrownlnK(Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 


Canning (Oeor|a). SF.I.EC1 IONS FROM 
THE ANTl JACOIll.V : With Mine lalcr 
Poems hy Gkok(;r Cannino. 
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The Little Uliitwy— continued 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL 

Hilton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Moir (D. H.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Mlohole(Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Lanrenee). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
TArtt Volutnts. 

PENDENNIS. Thru Vtlumu. 

HENRY ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. * 

VauAhan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
FtHTtunth Editien. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Oolorid|e (8. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Second Edit m. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
Pott ifitno, 40 Volumes. Leather ^ price is, net each volume 
Mahogany devolving Booh Case. lar. net 


Miniature Library 

Demy ^zmo. Leather^ ir. net each volume 

Euphsanok : A Dialogue on Youth. Edward Poi.onius ; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
FitzCierald. sunces. Edward FitzGerald. 

Tms Lips of Edward, Lord Hkkbbrt op Thr RubaivAtofOmak KhawXm. Edward 
Chbrburv. Written by himself. FitzGerald. Fourth Edition, 


Orabbe (Oeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RlCIIARD CRASHAW. 

Dante ilUhlerl. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cabv. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Carv, 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Carv. 

Oarley (Ocorde). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Dlokens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
T%uo Volumes. 

Perrier (Busan). MARRIAGE. Two 
Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Oaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Second 
Edition. 

Hawthorne (Hathanlel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson (T. F.> A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE, 

Kindlako (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 

Umb (Charlee). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Looker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. 
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The New Library of Hedioine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBV. Dmy »vo 

Care or the Rodv, The. F. CavkiM|;h. , Fonctionai. Nervk Diseases. A. T. Sclio' 
Secomi KJithn. js. 6 rf. w/. i field, js, tuf. 

Ch.u)RE.s or THE Nation, The. ThrRi|rht or Mind. The. T. S. a«irton. 


Hon. Sir John (Jorsi. 
js, id. ntt. 


Hvcivne or Mind, The. T. S. Qonslon. 
Sirtk Kditifin. jt- id. ntt. 


iNrANT MoKTAI.ri 
JS. id. tut. 


Sir Oeorfi* Newman. 


Drink Proslrm, in its Medico-Sociological Pkevention or Tuiikrcim.osis (Consump* 
Aspects, The. Edited by T. N. Kelynatk. tio.n). The. Aithur Ncwsholine. loi. &/. 
yr. ttl. Hit. "*t. Stiomt Kdititn, 

Drugs AND THE Drug Habit. H. Sain.s- Aik and Hrai.tii. Ronald C Macfie. jt.id. 


The New Library of Music 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. JHusirated, Demy 8w. js. 6d. net 


, Oxford Biographies 

lUmtraied. Feap. Sva. F.ach volume t cloth, zs, 6d, net ; leather, Jr. 6 </. net 
Dantk Ai.ir.iiir.Ri. Paget Toynl>ee. Third j KRA*Mrs. E. F. H. Capey. 

Kditien. „ „ 

Kohkni lifKNs. T. F. Hendeison. 


John Howard. E. C. S. Gibson. 

Ai.rRBD Tbnnvson. a. C. Benson. Second 


Sir Waltsr Rai.kich. 1 . A. Taylor. 


Canninc;. W. Alison Phillips. 


Johann Woi.kmang Gokthe. 
Fkanvoir kk K^nelon. Vise 


Four Plays 

Fcap. 8vo. Zs. net 

The Honeymoon. A Comedy in Three Acta. Kismkt. Reward Knoblauch. Secotut lidi- 
Arnold Bennetl. Setond Edition. 

The Great Aoventukk. A Play of Fancy in 

Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Tvhkhik. A Pl.iy in Four Ar.i». Melchior 

MtutSTONE-s. Arnold Bennett and Edward Ungyel. English Version by I-aurence 
Knoblauch. Sixth Edition. Irving. Second Edition. 

The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo 

A History or Mii.an lm-er the Seorpa. I A History of Vkrona. A. M. Allen. 
Cecilia M. Ady. \os.i»(.tiet. \ its. id. net. 

A History ok Pbrucia. W. Hey wood. \ts. id. net. 
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The Weetminster Commentariee 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK 

Dmy 8w 


The Acts or the Apostles. Edited by R. 

6 . Rackham. Sixth Edition, iw. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H, L. 
Goudge. Tlurd Edition. 6s. 

The Book op Exodus. Edited by A. H. 

M‘Neile. With a Map and 3 Plans. lof. 6 ^. 
The Book op Ezekiel. Edited liy H. A. 
Redpath. lor. 6d. 

The Book op Genesis. Edited^ with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Mnth 
Edition, tor. 6d. 


Additions and Corrections in the 
Seventh and Eighth Editions op the 
Book op Genesis. S. R. Driver, u. 

The Book op the Prophet Isaiah. 

Edited by G. W. Wade. i<a.6d. 

The Book op Jor. Edited by E. C. S. Gib- 
son. Second Edition. 6 r. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. KnowHng. 
Second Edition. 6 r. 


The ‘Young* Series 


The Young Botanist. 

C. S. Cooper. 3 r. 6d. net, 

The Young Carpenter. Cyril Hall, s^- 

The Young Electrician. Hammond Hall, 
sr. 


Crown 8vo 

The Young E.sgineer. Hammond Hall. 
Third Edition, sr. 

The Young Naturalist. W. P. Westell. 
Second Edition. 6s, 

The Young Ornithologist. W. P. Westell. 

Si. 


Illustrated. 
W. P. Westell and 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 


Fcap. %vo, 

Blub Bird, The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
*Charlbs Dickens. G. K. Chesterton. 
*Charmioes, and other Poems. Oscar 
Wilde. 

CkitrXl : The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 

Condition op England, The. G, F. G. 
Mastcrman. 

Db Profundis. Oscar Wilde. 

From Midshipman to Fibi.o-Marshau 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 

Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 

HillE and the Sea. Hilaire Belloc 
Huxley, Thomas Hknrv. P. Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 
Intentions. 0^ Wilde. 

Jimmy Glover, his Rook. James M. 
Glover. 

John Bovbs, Kino op the Wa-Kikuyu. 

John Boyes. 

Lady Windermere's Fan. Oscar Wilde. 
Lbttbes prom a Self-made Merchant 
TO ats Son. George Horace Lorimer. 


1 . If. net 

Life op John Rusccin, The. W. G. Colling- 
wood. 

Like op Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
Graham Balfour. 

Like op Tennyson, The. A. C. Benson. 

Little op Everything, A. E. V. Lucas. 

IxiRD Arthur Savilb's Crime. Oscar Wilde. 

Lore op the Honey-Bee, The. Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Man and the Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge 

Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Old Country Life. S. Bering-Goald. 

Oscar Wilde; A Critical Study. Arthur 
Ranaome. 

Parish Clerk, The. P. H. Ditcbfield. 

Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. 

Sevastopol, and other Stories. Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two Admirals. Admiral John Moresby. 

Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Ncvlll. 

Vaiuma Letters. Robert Looii SteveDson. 

Vicar op Morwenstow, Tub. S. Bariiy- 
GookL 
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Books for TrATeliera 

Crown itv, 6s. each 

Each volume contains a numlicr of Illustrations in Colour 


Avon and Shakiwpeake's Country, Th». 
A. C. Bradley. 

Black Forest, A Book or the. C. F„ 
Hughes. 

Bretons at Home, The. F. M. GoMlinR. 
Cities or Loudakdv, The. Edward Hutton. 
Cities or Romscna and the Marches, 
Thl Edward Huiion. 

Cities or Sfain, The. Edward Hutton. 
Cities or Umuria, The. Edward Huiton. 
Days in Cornwall. C. I.ewis Hind. 
Florence and Northern Tuscany, with 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 

Land or Parixins, The (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Brai. 

HarLKs. , Arthur H. Norway. 

NAruts Riviera, 1 'he. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Foust, The. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


Norfolk Broads, Tmk. W. A. Dutt. 
Norway and its Fjords. M. A. WylUe. 
Kiiinr, a Book or thk. S. Bnring'Gould. 
Rome. Edward Hutton. 

Round aiiout Wii. i shike. A. G. Bradley. 
Scotland or To dav. T. F. Henderson ami 
Francis Wall. 

Sikna and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts ok iiik Great Cirv, The. Mra. A. 
Ci. Bell. 

TiiHnuoM East Anulia in a Motor Car. 
J. K. Vincent. 

Vknice and Vknrtia.* Edward Hutton. 
Waniirkrk in Florkni k, a. K. V. Luca*. 
Waniierrk in Paris, A. E. V. l.iiras. 
Wandxrkr in Holi anu, a. K. V. Luca*. 
Wandrrkr in Lonih>n, a. E. V. I.ucas. 


Borne Books on Art 


Aimouur and his Craft, The. Charles 
(Toulkes. Illustrated. Royal sto. as. 

not, 

Aet AND Life. T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bw. 5T. not. 

British School, The. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Painiings in the 
National Gallery. £. V. Lucas. Ulus* 
tnted. Ptop . 8n>. ar. hd . tut . 
^Decorative Ibon MTork. From the xith 
to the xvtiith Century. Charles ffoulkes. 
Royal £tw,nft. 

Francesco GvARDt, i 7 is-i 793 - R- A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. Imptrial 4/n. 
£* at. Mtt. 

Iuostrations or the Book or Job. 

Witlism Blake. Quarto. £1 u. ntt. 

John Lucas, Portrait Painter, 1818-1874. 
Arthur Lucrs. Illustraied. Imptrial tfo . 

£iysn*l- 

Old Pasts. A. Beresrord Ryley. inuatrated. 
Royal ^0. £a2t.iui. 

Ofit Hundred M aster wki fs or Painting. 
WiA tn Introduction by R. C. Witt. Ulus- 
tiatad. StcemlBditioa. Dtmyitie. iw.td. 


One Hundrfd Mastehi'IIm rs nr 5>ctM rTURR. 
With an Introduciiun by G. F. Hill. Illus- 
tialed. lifmy Bro. loi. 61/. net. 

Rohnrv Folio, A. Wiih an Essay by A. B. 
Chamlteilain. Imperial Folio. £tf ly. 

net. 

'KovAt Acadrmv Lectures on Painting. 
(ieoige Claioen. Illustrated. Crown Bfvi. 
5T. net. 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E. Tulxrr 
Illiislrated. Second Kdition, Rtvittd. Ftap. 
ivo. p. td. net. 

ScHOotA or Painting. Mery Innes. lilus- 
traletl. Cr. 8w. 5#. net. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Timks. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo. jt. 6d. net. 

'Classics or Art.' ScepRgei4, 

'The CoNhoisscua's Liurarv.' Seepage 15 
‘ Litti.r Ibxots UN Art.’ Seepage iS. 
i 'The Little Gai.i-Kriev’ See page iS. 
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Some Books on Italy 


Etruria and Modern Tuscany, Old. 
Mar)r Cameron. Illustrated. Stamd 

Editim. Cr. 8 w. 6s. net. 

Florence : Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Demy Bw. 
js. 6d. Hei. 

Florence, A Wanderer in. E. V. Luc.ts. 

Illustrated. Fsuvik Editim. Cr. 8 w. 6s. 
Florence and her Treasures. H. M. 

Vaughan. Illustrated. AVn/. Bva. y. net. 
Florence, Country Walks about. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Fca^. Bm. is. net. 

Florence and the Cities or Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

Lombardy, The Cities or. Edward Hutton. 

Illustrate. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Milan under the Seorza, A History or. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
lor. id. net. 

NarLES : Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8 ( a >. 6s. 

NArLK.s Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Snr 6s. 

Perugia, A History or. William Heywood. 

Illustrated. Demy 8 w. tu. 6d. net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Sw. 6s. 

Romagna and the Marches, The Cities 
or. Edward Hutton. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Roman Fiugrimagb, A. R. E. Roberts. 

Illustrated. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 

Rome or the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Ethel Ross Barker. Demy Bvo. lar. 6d. 
met. 

Rome. C. G. Ellahy. Illustrated. SmssE 
Pott Bor. Cloth, as. 6 d . net ; leather, y. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Small 
Pott Bvo. Cloth, as. 6d. net \ leather, y. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily : The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Siaden. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. jr. net. 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8 tw, 6 a. 


Umbria, The Cities or. Edward Hution. 
Illustrated. Ei/ilt Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Venice and Venbtia. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Venice o.n Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illns. 
trated. Second Edition. Fcap.Bvo. y.net. 

Venice and her Treasures. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Fcap. Btw. y. net. 

Verona, A History or. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. las. 6d. net. 

Dante and his Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. i2s.6d.net. 

Dante Alighieri: His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. y. 
net. 

Ho.me Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Demy Bvo. 
ios. 6d. net. 

Lakes or Northern Italy, The. ’ Richard 
Bagot Illustrated. Fcap. Bvo. y. net. o 

Lorenzo the MAONirtcENT. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8 w. ly. net. 

Medici Popes, The. H.M. Vaughan. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bsv. ly, net. 

St. Catherine ok Sirna and her Times. 
By the Author of ' Mdlle. Mori.' Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

S. Francis or Assisi, The Lives or. 
Brother Thomas of Cdano. Cr. Bvo. jx. 
net. 

Savonarola, Girolamo. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cr. Btv. y. net. 

SHKU.KYAND HIS FrIENDS IN ITALY. Helen 
R. Angeli. Illustrated. Demy 8 tw. lox. 6d, 
net. 

Skies Italian : A Little Breviary for Tra- 
vellers in luly. Ruth S. Phelps. Fe^. Bvo, 
y, net. 

United Italy. F. M. Underwood. Demy 
Bvo, IOS. 6d, net. 

Woman in Italy. W. Boulting. Illualraled. 
Demy Bvo. ios. 6d. net. 
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Part III.—A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Aiten«l (E. Maria). Susannah and 

ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
too, 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. ThM 
Editioss, Cr. too. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. TAisd Edition. 
Cr, too, 6s. 

THE INV1NCIBI.R AMELIA; ok, Th* 
Pouts Adx'KNTURess. Third Edition. 
Cr. Im. 

THE CLAD HEART. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
too. 6s. 

OLIVIA MARY. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
0m 6s. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Sscond Edition. 
Cr. 8mi &t. 

•iM«t(Btohard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition Cr. 0fx>. fi*. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Iw. 

LOVES PROXY. Cr. too. 6i. 

DONNA DIANA. S«ond Edition. Cr. 
0m 6f. 

CASTING OF NETS. 'Tsvslfth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALI.E. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. &r. 

DARNEI.EY PLACE. Stund Edition. 
Cr. Im. 6#. 


Thsrd Edition. Cr. 8w. 6*. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Im. 6s. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. Cr. too. 6s. 


THE SEA. Eifhth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6.i. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Snomi Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m. U. I 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition, j 
Cr. Im. 6s. 1 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. C>. 8m. U. \ 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. O.Bm. 6i. 
no£mi. llluttrattd. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
>m. 6s. 

THE BROOM -SQUIRE. Illut.wed. Ffth 
Edition. Cr. Im. 6i. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEV. lllw 
ir«td. Sssond Edition. Cr. Im. 6». 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Im. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illuitrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8m. 6if. 

ROYAL OEORGIE. Iltustrstad. Cr.lm. Ii. 
IN DEWISLAND. .^tcond Edition. Cr, 
dm. 6#. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CUROENVEN. 
Fifth Edition. Cr, Im. is, 

Barr (RobartV IN^THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Thi^ Edition. Cr.lm. it, 
THE COUNTESS TEK LA. Fifth Edition. 
Cr, Im. bs, 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. too. 6i. 


DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bakt. ; o». Thk 
P aocRHi or AN OriN Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr, Im. 6s, 

Balipe (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. lllwlrtUd. Sscond Edi- 
tion. Cr, too. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. TAM 
Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

Bennett (Ameld). CLAVHANCBR. 

Elsvsnth Edition. Cr.lm. is. 

THE CARD. .Sixth Edition. Cr. too. [is, 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. too. ts. 

BURIED ALIVE. Third Edition. Cr. 
Im. 6/. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. Im. 6t. 

THK MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 

Second Edition. Cr.too. is. 

THE REGENT; A Fivk Townk Stokv of 
Advrntukk in liOMioH. Third Edition. 
Cr.lm, 6s. 

ANNA OF THF. FIVE TOWNS. Fcnp. 
too. is. net. 

TERESA OF WAT 1,1 NG STREET. Fcn^, 
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BlnnlB|li«m (0«on|e i.). SPANISH 
GOLDT JijrM Edttim. Cr. Stw. 6t. 

Also Fcmi, 8 v#. tt, tut. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 

AtuFeah. 8m. ». tut. 

LALAGE’S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
8m. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTV. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6j. 

B««en (Vftliori*). I WIL L MAINTAIN 
Eighth Edition. Cr. Bm. 6i. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6f. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edition. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fifth Edition. 
Cr.6vo. 6s. 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8 ^ 0 . 6 j. 

OMtU (I0«i and Elerton). THE 

GOLDEN BARRIER. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

*OlMltartoll (0. K.). THE FLYING INN. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Olifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bw. 3 J. 6d. 

Conrad (JoMph). THE SECRET AOpHT: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8m. 
6 x. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition, Cr.ivo. 6s. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

CHANCE. Cr. 8 M. 6s. 

Oonytn (Dorothoa). SALLY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 r. 

SANDY MARRIED. Third Edition. Cr. 
tvo. 6s. 

Cortlli niarla). A ROMANCE OF Two 
worlds. Thirty-Second Edition. Cr. 
Sm. 6if. 

VENDETTA: OR, The Story of one For. 

GOTTEH. Thirtieth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THELMA: A Norwegian Pkince.ss. 

Forty-third Edition. Cr. 8m. 6i. 
ARDATH : The Story or a Dead Self. 

Twenty-first Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Seventeenth 
EeEiion. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

WORMWOOD; A Drama or Paris. 

Nimteenth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A Dream of thr World's 
Tragedy. Forty-sixth Edition. Cr. 8m. 
6x. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifiyx 
eighth Edition. Cr. 8 m. 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Fourteenth 
Edition. T 79 /A Thousantl. Cr. 8m. 6 r, 
PEMPORAL POWER: A Study in 
Supremacy. Second Edition. lydh 
Thousttstd, Cr.ioo. 6 r. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN: A Simple Love 
Story. Sixteenth Edition, 154/A Thou- 
sand. Cr. 8m. 6r. 

HOLY ORDERS : The Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition. isoiA 
Thousand. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6f, 

Also Fcap. 8m. ix. net, 

BOY : A Sketch. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 
8 rv. 6s. 

Also Fcaf 8m. ix. net. 

CAMEOS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8m. 
6x. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8m. 6x. 

JANE; A Social Incident. Feafi 8m. 
IX. net, 

Crockett (L R.). LOCHINVAR. Ulus 
trated. Third Edition, Cr. Brw. fix. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m. fix. 

Croker (B. H.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. fiix. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr, 8m. fix. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 

A N1N*E DAYS’ WONDER. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8m. fix. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seoenthu 
Edition, Cr, 8m. fix. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8m. fix. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. 8m. fix. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, 6m. fix. 

*Danby(Prank). JOSEPHIN JEOPARDY. 

Fcap, 8m. IX. net, 

Doyle (Sir JL Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8m. fix. 
Also Fcap. Bm. ix. net. 

Drako (Hanrlee). WOj. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. fix. 


OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Bm. fix. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m. fix. 

Flndlatar (Hary). A NARROW WAV. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bm. fix. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. fix. 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. IlliutTated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m. fix. 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 

Fifth Edition. Cr, Bm. fix. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr, 8m. fix. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tweifth Edition. Cr. 
8m. fix. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.tao. fix. 
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HftOBtOMBS <Q«riUtft). THE FOOL IN 
CHRIST : Lmhanuel Quint. Tramlaled 
by Thomas Sbltzkr. C>. 6rw. &t. 

Htoheni (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
RERKELEY SQU.\KE. Kitition. 

Cr. 8w. 6 t. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Tkini 
Edit tan. (>. Srw. 

FELIX: THhi-K Ykans in a Life. TtntK 
Edition, Cr. tvo. 6i. 

THE WOM.VN WITH THE FAN. Eliktk 
Edition. Cr. 8tw. 6 t. 

Also Fca^. ivo. u, n/t. 

BYEWAV.S. Cr.ent. 6/. 

THE GAROEN OF ALLAH. Twanty 
uamd Edition. Cr. itv. 6f. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL Cr. dt-o. 6$. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Eigkik 
Edition. Cr. Btv. 6s. 

RARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
8w. i)d. 

Also Fcaf>. 8m. it. net. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Cr. 8w. 6s. 

THE WAV OK AMBITION. Pourtk Edi- 
tion. Q-, 8m. 6s. 

(Jlothony). THE GOD IN THE 

(Tar. Eln'cntk Edition. Cr. dvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr. 
%vo. 6s, 

A MAN OF MARK. .Seventh Edition. Cr. 

8m. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. (V. 8rv'. (s. 
PHKOSO. Illustrated, liinth Edition. Cr, 
8tv. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrateif. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Bp.?. 6f. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fi/tk Edition. 
Cr. Brw. 6s. 

QULSANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE rX)LLY DIALCXIUK.S. (V. 8m. 6s. 
TALF.S OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illas 
tr.ited. Sixth Editton, Cr. 8:v, 6*. 

THE GRE.AT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8w. 6t. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Sew. 6 t. 

Hntun (Baroneu ion). THE HALO. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. 6s. 

Also Fcap. Bm. it. net. 

‘The Inner Shrine’ (Anther of). THE 
WILD OLIVE. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
tn. 

THE STREET CALLED .STRAI(;Hr. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE WAY HOME. Second Edition. Cr. 
tho. 6f. 


; JMobe (W. WA MANY CARGOES. 

Thirty-third Edition. Cr, Bcw. y. 6d. 
AUo IliuKirated in colour. Dtney Bttf. 
js. 6d. net. 

.SKA URCHINS. SePenteenik Edition. Cr. 
8 tv. y. btl, 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. llluMreted. 

Tenth Edition. ( V. Brw. y. 6d, 

LKHir FREIGHTS. Illmtrated. Eitvenih 
Edition. Cr. 8r<i?. 3T. 6d. 

Also Fcap. Srw. it. met. 

THE SKIPPERS WOOING. EUvtnih 

Edition. Cr. 8m, y, 6d. 

ATSUNWICH IHIRT. Illu-tratcd. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. BtJKt, jT. <»/. 

DIALSTONE l.ANE. Illiistnited. Eiphth 
Edition. Cr. Biv. jt. W. 

ODD CRAFT. IlIuMraied. Fi/tk Edition. 
Cr. B.m. it, 6d. 

THE I.ADY OF THE BARGE. Illuitrated 
Ninth Edition. Cr. i'lv. 6d. 
SAETHAVKN. Illuitraied. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8rv». y. 6d. • 

SAILORS' KNO'ES. llluMrated. Fifth 
Kdition. Cr. Bri.'. jt. ful, 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 

8tw. 3T. &/. 

Jamee (Henry). THE GOI.DEN BOWL. 
Thi^ Kdition. Cr, Brv. 61. 

UOuenx (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WKSrMIN.SI'EK. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE CI.0SI;D book. Third FJitlon. 
Cr. Bro. 6 t. 

THE VALLEV OK THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.Btv. 6s, 
BEHIND 'THE THKONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Undon (Jaek). WHITE FANG. Ninth 

Editiau. Cr. Rrw. 6i. 

Lewndei (Nri. Belloo). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zno, 6s. net. 

MARY PECHEI.r.. Second Edition. Cr. 
Rm, 6s. 

STUDIES IN I.OVE AND IN TERROR. 

Second Edition. Cr.Zw. Ct. 

THE IXJDGKR. Croion Zno. 6s. 

Lacae (E. V.b LLSTENER’S LURE : An 
OniiQcr. Nai'kaiion. Ninth Edition 
Fcap. Zno. 51, 

OVER liEMERTON'S: An Eaav-t.oixo 
C iiRr>.Nici.r.. Tenth Edition. Fcap. Zrv. y. 
MR. INGr.E.MDE. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. $f. 

I,0N1X)N LAVENDER. Sixth Edition. 
Fcap. Bw. JT. 
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L7«II (IdlM)L DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIST. 44tk Tkoutand. Cr. tM. 
3<. W. 


CHRISTINA M‘NAB. Sixth EdUim. 
Cr. hw. 31. ntt. 

PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr.Uo. it. 

M»l#t (Luom). a counsel of PER- 
FECTION. Stiond Edition. Cr. 8iv. 6t. 
COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE, Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Itw. is. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY; A Romancb. Ainth Edi- 
tion. Cr.lvo. 6i. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixtetnth Edition. 
Cr. 8iw. 6i. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fi/ih Edition. Cr. 


Maien (JL B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated, Eighth Edition. Cr. 8w. fa. 

HaxWIII (W. the RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. Third Edition. Cr. ti>a. is. 
VIVIEN, Twtlftk Edition. Cr.tvo. fa. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Smnth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8w. fa. * 

Abo Fen^. too. ti. ntt. * 

ODD LENGTHS. .Stcoml Edition, Cr.tw. 

fa. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr.tvo. fa. 

Alto Fenp. too. is. net, 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be- 
TWIBN You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8w. fa. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

8pa fa. 

■ilntlA.i.). THE DAY'S PLAY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. tvo. fa. 

THE HOLIDAY ROUN D. Steomi EdiHon. 
Cr. Iw. fa. 


Third Edition. Cr. tvo, is. 

THE MORNING'S WAR. Cr. tvo. is. 


STREKiS. .^mnth Edition. Cr.Stv. is. 
Alto Fcap. tvo. II. net, 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 
Cr.tvo. fa. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Sro. is. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.tro. fa. 

OmVMt (Alhr«d). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a ! 
Frontiiplcce. Twsl/th Edition, Cr. Irv. fa. I 


I THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. I 
Second Edition, Cr, tvo. is. \ 

THE ROVAL ROAD. Second Edition, i 
Cr. too. is. 

Onioni (Ollvar). GOOD BOY SELDOM: 

A Romance op Advkrti.sement, Secomi 
Edition. Cr. tvo, it. 

THE TWO KISSES. Cr. tvo. it. 

OMUihtlm (B. Phllllpi). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fi^h Edition. Cr, tvo. fa. 

THE MISSING DELORA. Illusliated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr, tvo, it, | 

Abo Ftap, tvo. it. net. j 

Orozy (BaronMi). FIRE IN STUBBLE 


Orozy (BaronMi). FIRE IN 
Fi/ik Edition. Cr, tvo. fa. 
Abo Fcnf. tvo, is, not. 


WEBS. Illustrated. Fi/th Edition. Cr. . 
tvo. fa. I 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Eiikth 
Edition. Cr. tvo. is. 

*Abo Fra/, tvo. it. net. 

PROFIT AND LO.S5. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Jw. fa. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition.^ 
Cr. tw. fa. 

Also Fea/. 8ru. is. net, 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and Otiiek 
STOEIE.S. Second Edition. Cr, 8?v. fa. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Sw. fa. 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. tvo. 
is, 

THE COIL OF.CARNE. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. tvo. is. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. tvo. is. 

MARY ALL-ALONE. Third Edition. Cr. 

fa. 


MRS. FALCHION. Fi/th Edition. Cr. 

Ho. fa. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourth Edition, Cr, tvo. is. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illni- 
Irated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8w. fa. 
WHENVALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Stouv of a Lost Napoleon. Setenih 
Edition. Cr, 8w. fa. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH; 
The Imst Adventures or ‘I’kettv 
Pierre.' Fi/fh Edition. Cr. too. it, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Aineteenth Edition. Cr. Iw. fa. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A 
Romance op Two Kingdoms, lllusinited. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Iiv. fa. 
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THE POMP OF THE LAVILETIES. I Rld|« (W. Pttt). ERB, Mtim. 


Thhxt EditifH, Cr, Uv. j*. W. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Am/M 
Cr. 8w. 61. 

THE JUDGMENT' MOU.SE. Cr. 8rw. it. 

^ Pasture (Mn. Heurv da la). THE 

TYR.ANT. EouhAEMm. O. Bjv. 6*. 
AIm /■caf.iva. it.wt. 

Pemberton (Has). THE KOorSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. lllu.itatcJ. FturiA 
Edition. Cr. Biw. 6 j. 

1 CROWN THEE KING, lllusifsted. Cr. 
Bw. 6 o. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Stohv or 
THK Shikiu. lHuUmied. 7 Ain/ Edition. 
Cr. Biw. J.». A/. 

' THE MYSTERY OK THE GREEN 
HEART. fi/lA Edition. Cr. Bor. tt. ntt 

Perrin (Allee). THE CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr, Biw. it. 

AboFtn^.Ztio. u.ntt. 

THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8 w. 6 x. 

Phlllpetu (Bdan). LYINC; PROPHET.S. 

7 'hird Edition. Cr, tvo. h, 

CHILDREN OK Till. MIST. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. tvo. ts. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With • Frontispiec*. 

.Sfvtnth Edition. Cr. Bfr. 6i. 

SONS OK THE MORNING. Socond Edi- 
tion. Cr, tvo, it. 

THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr.lvo. it. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Btv. 6 t. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE? Third Edition. 
Cr. Bw. 6u. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bttf. it. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Stcond Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6s. 

THESTRIKING HOURS. Stcond Edition. 
Cr. tvo. it. 

DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. 7 /urd Edi- 
tion. Cr. tvo. 6 s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fca/i. Bor. u. 

net. 

Plokthall (Harmaduke). SAtD, THE 
KISHEKM.VN. Eighth Edition. t>. 8:'<». 
it. 

Alto Ecap.ivo. u.nti. 

*Q'(k. T. Qnlller-Coucb). THE MAYOR 
OK TROY. Fourth Edition. Cr. %i-o. is. 
MERRY-GARDEN and othek Sioiuk!.. 
Cr. tvo. it. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bm. it. 

r 


Cr. Bw. b. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third Editiw. 
t>. Bw. y.id. 

A BREAKER OK LAWS. A Nm EJitiou. 

Cr. Bm. y. id. 

MRS. GALKK'S BUSINESS. Illusuelcd. 

Stctmd Edition. Cr. Itw. 6<. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

(>. B;w. it. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr.tvo. it. 

Atso Fmp, Bctf. \t. not. 

N I N K TO SI X.TH I RTY. Third Editum. 

(V. Bm. it. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Suomi 
Edition. Cr, Btir. 6s. 

DEVOTED SPARKES. Stcond Edition. 

Cr, Bw. it, 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. O. 

Sm. ii. 

Rttteell (W. Clark). MASIKK RCK:KA- 
KELLAR'S voyage. lllusdAld. 
Fourth Edition, CV. "tv. p. id, ' 

Blddwlok (Mra. Alfred). 'ITIE KINS- I 
MAN. liluslrated. Third Edition, O'. 

Bw. it. 

THE LANTERN BKAKKKS. IhirdEdi 
tion. Cr. Bt-o. 6 j. 

THECEVKRINS. Sixth Edition. Cr.tvo. 
it. 

Alto Fc*p. Bw. u. net. 

ANTHEA'S GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Brv. is. 

LAMORNA. Third Edition. Cr.tvo. it. 
BELOW STAIRS. Second Edition. Cr, 
tvo. it. 

Snalth (J. 0.). THE I'KINCU’AL GIRL. 

.Second Edition. Cr. Rr-iJ. is. 

AN AKKAIR OK STATE. .Second Edition. 
Cr.tsv. ts. 

gomerrilla (E. (E.) and Ron (Martin). 

DAN RUSSEL 'liiE KUX. Illui.ii«tril. 
.Seventh Edition. Cr. tvo. it. 

Alto Fcap. tvo. iJ. net. 

Thunten (B. Temple). MIRAGE. Fom/h 
Edition. Cr. Bw. it. 

Alto Fcop. tvo, it. net. 

Wation (H. B. Marriott). AI.ISE OK • 
ASTRA. Thiid Edition. Cr.tw. it. 

THE BIG KISH. Third Edition. Cr.tvo. 

I 

i Webllnl (Pe«¥> THE STOKV OK 
VIRGINIA I'EKH'X'T. thiid Edition, 

Cr. tvo. is. 

I Also Flop. 'em. Ii. net. 



Methuen and Company Limited 


THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Sixth Eiitum. \ 
Ct, ttv, 6f. 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Third Edition. Cr. \ 
8tv. 6i. 

THE PEARL STRINGER. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8w. 6s, 

WMtrnp (Martoret) (Mm. W. Sydney 
StaoeyV TIDE MARKS Second Edition. 
Cr.Jioo. 6s. 

Weymaa (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Twnty third Edi- 
tion. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

AisoEjta/. 8vo. ts.net. 

Whitby (Beatriee). ROSAMUND. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8w. 6r. 

Wtlllamion (0. R. and A. H.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR; The 
Stranee Adventures of a Motor Car. Ulus- 
trated! Twenty-first Edition, Cr. ivo. 6s. 
AlsoCr.ivo. ts.net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
ov A Motor. Illustrated. JVinth Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6s. K 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr, 6vo. 6s, 

Also Fcnp.iw. IS, net. 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 
Eighth Edition. Cr.Btio. 6s. 

*Also Pcesfi few. ss. net. I 

THE CAR OF DESTINY. Illustrated, i 
Seventh Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

MV FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Ulus. 

trated. Twelfth Edition. Cr, Bw. 6s. 
SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Ztv. 6s, 

LORD LOVELA^JD DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr.ioo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8tv. 6s, 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8tv. 6 j. 

THE HEATHER MOON. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 6s. 

THE LOVE PIRATE. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. ioo. 6s, 

THE DEMON. Fcap. 8w. u. net.' 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Sixth 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated. Crown Svo. y. 6tl. 


Getting Wrli, or Dorothy, The. Mrs. Only a Guard-Room Doc. Edith E. 
W. K. Clifford. Cuthell. 

Giri. or THE Phopi-e, A. L. T. Meade. Red Grange, The. Mrs. Molesworih. 
Hefsv Gipsy. L. T. Meade. as.6d, Relton: The Boy who would not go 

Honourable Miss, The. L.T. Meade. G. M.-inville lenn. 

Master Rockapkuah's Voyage. W. Clark There was once a Prince. Mrs. M. E. 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels 


Fcafi. 8tv. IT. tut 


Anna or the Five Towks. Arnold Bennett. 
Barbaev Sheep. Robert Hichens. 

*Botor Chaperon, The. C- N. & A, M. 

Willianuon. 

Bov. Marie Corelli. 

Charm, The. Alke Perrin. 

Dak Russel the Fox. E. OL SomerviBe 
and Martin Roes. 


Desion, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Fine in Stubble. Baroness Orcty. 

*Gatb or Desert, The. John Oacnhani. 
Guarded Flame, The. W. B. MaxwelL 
Halo, The. Baroness von Hutten. > 
Hill Rise. W. B. Maxwell. 

Jane. M.irie Corelli. 
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Laov Brrrv Across the Water. C. 

End A. M. Williamson, 

Light Freights. W. W. Jacobs. 
lx)NG Road, The. John Oxeiiham. 

Mighty Atom, The. Marie Corelli. 
Mirage. E. Temple Tbursion. 

Missing Decora, The. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 

Round the Rkd Lamy. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

Safii, the Fisiieksian. Marm.Tcluke Pick- 
lhall. 


Search Party, The. G. A. Birmingham. 
Secret Woman, The. Fklen Phiilpolts. 
Skvbrins, The. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

Sr AMISH Gui.i). G. A. Birmingham. 
Stlendid Brother. W. Pelt Ridge. 

Tai.es or Mean STHKhTs. Arthur Mwriion. 
Teresa or Wati.ing Street. Arnold 
Bennell. 

Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry dele Paature. 
Under the Red Roue. Stanley J.'Weymaii. 
Virginia Pebruct. Peggy Webling. 

Woman with the Kan, The. Robert 
Hiclieiis. 


Metha«B*g Bhilllng Ntfrelt-eofft/iiuMf. 

N. 


Methuen’s Sevenpenny Novels 


Ft ap. 8m 

Angel. B. M. Croker. 

Broom S^uirr, The. S. BAring Gould. 

Stroke or Sword. Andrew Balfour. 
•House or Wmisters, The. William Le 
Queux. 

Humam Bov, The, Eden Phiilpolts. 

1 Crown Thee King. Max Pemberlon. 

•Late in Lirt Alice Perrin. 

Lone Pine. R. B. Townsbend. 

Master ok Men. E. Phillips Oppenbeiin. 
Mixed Marriage, A, Mrs F. E. Penny. 


net • 

Peiek, a Parasite. E. Maria AIUrium. 

PoMK or THE Lavii.kttes, The. Sir Gillieri 
I’arkcr. 

Prince Rokert the BtecANEKa. C. J. 
CutSilTe Hyne. ^ 

•pRINCKW; VlRCONIA, TlIK. C. N. & A. M. 
Williairison. 

Prokit and l/.ss. John Oxenbain. 

Rkd House, Thk, K. Nesbii, 

Sign ok the Svideh, The, Bertram Milford 
Son ok the Stair, A. W. Peii Ridge. 


PrinUd kf Morrison & Giiiu LiMnEo, Edininrfk 









